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INTRODUCTION 



During the last two decades, almost every developing country has under- 
taken programmes of economic and industrial development. In this task, the 
role of government has assumed special significance. The more extensive the 
industrial, economic and social development aimed at, the more complex become 
the tasks of the economic administrators charged with the formulation and 
implementation of development programmes. That being the case, there is an 
only too obvious dearth of adequately trained personnel in the developing 
countries capable of carrying out the new planning and administrative functions. 
Even ivere foreign experts available to engage in a variety of these functions, the 
problem would not be altogether resolved, since effective action often requires 
an analysis of local circumstances which only national personnel, with adequate 
educational background and training, can successfully undertake. It is thus 
increasingly recognized that inadequate administrative and managerial capacity 
is a significant obstacle to the achievement of the targets set by national develop- 
ment plans in many developing countries. 

Industrialization is increasingly regarded as one of the principal economic 
activities needed to achieve and sustain a high level of development. 
Consequently, it has been given special attention in almost every development 
programme. Yet industry, perhaps more than any other sector in the economy 
of developing countries, needs adequately trained personnel to plan, implement 
and operate its many complex programmes and projects. The tasks that have 
to be carried out by economic administrators in the industrial sector range 
from the seleaion of prospective- lines of industrial development and the balan- 
cing of inter-sectoral and inter-temporal dependencies of the various industrial 
branches, to the designing of particular investment programmes and the evalua- 
tion of the results achieved by such programmes. Thus government officials 
are required to be economic and industrial planners and public sector entre- 
preneurs in varying degrees at different stages in their careers in government 
service. The complex tasks involved in the industrial development proceso 
require a combination of skills in fields such as economics, accountancy, 
statistics, law, public administration or engineering. Thus, while an economic 
or industrial administrator may have had training in one such field, he is also 
required to handle questions thatfdemand a better appreciation of other 
disciplines. 
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A number of development training institutes, located mostly in advanced 
or already fairly developed countries, have now come into existence. While most 
of them offer courses in economic planning, development economics, and 
selected areas of economic development, none offers comprehensive training 
in industrial development. This gap was evident from a survey conducted by 
the United Nations Centre for Industrial Development ^ in I962, concerning 
the area of coverage of the various training institutes, The replies made it clear 
tliat the focus of* training was on problems of economic planning and tliat 
industrial development was considered only incidentally. Such policies are far 
from satisfactory having regard to die enormous need for educating and training 
government officials in a large number of countries v/hich have introduced or 
are about to introduce^comprehensive industrialization schemes, 

Recognizing these needs, the Centre for Industrial Development has 
been giving serious attention to the problem of training economic administrators 
in order to accelerate the industrialization of the developing countries. Three 
main areas were found to be of particular importance in this connexion: (a) the 
establishment of an understanding of the process of industrialization and of 
the institutional framework within which it takes place; (b) the definition of 
the roles and functions of economic administrators dealing with various aspects 
of industrial development policy and (c) the planning of organizational forms 
and methods of operation of training programmes for such administrators, 
bearing in mind the conclusions reached in considering the issues under (a) 
and (b) above. It was felt that there was a need to examine these three main 
aspects and their functional interrelationships objectively, in order to provide 
the necessary background against which the requirements for further action 
could be more clearly defined. The Centre for Industrial Development and 
the Bureau of Technical Assistance Operations, in co-operation with the 
Development Centre of the Organization for Economic Co-eperation and 
Development, organized the first Inter-regional Working Party on the Training 
of Economic Administrators of Developing Countries in Industrial Development; 
the Working Party met in Paris from 2 to 10 September I965, 

The present publication contains the report of the Working Party as well 
us selected contributions by the organizers of and participants in the meeting. 

It is hoped that it will arouse substantial interest in the subject and contribute 
to the planning and implementation of effective training programmes to assist 
the developing countries in building up tlieir cadres of skilled and creative 
economic administrators. 



/ 

/ 



1 In accordance with GA Rcs.2152(XI) the work of the Centre for Industrial 
Uevc opment (CID) was taken over on 1 January 1967 by the United Nations Industrial 
Development Organization (UNIDO). 



PARTI 



REPORT OF THE INTER REGIONAL WORKING PARTY ON THE 
TRAINING OF ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATORS OF 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES IN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 



he Working Party realized from the outset that it was confronted with 
-1 ii;_alt task. It was required in the first instance to understand and assess 
process of industrialization which takes various forms. Secondly, it had to 
I xaniine the- form of organization which a country adopts in order to foster 
industrial growth. Thirdly, it had to identify the functions and levels of personnel 
working within the organizational structure. Finally, the Working Party was 
faced with the task of suggesting a practical programme of action which, by 
providing training, would contribute to improving the calibre and efficiency of 
industrial economic administrators. 

The Working Party was fully aware of its inability to explore all aspects 
of the problem sufficiently thoroughly. The time available to it to undertake 
this study was somewhat limited; moreover, tremendous efforts, a vast amount 
of data and a large number of specialists would have been needed to deal with 
the question. Nevertheless, it was felt that an approach to the problem was 
possible at the meeting, and that that meeting should be considered as only 
the first in a series. 

The Working Party urges the United Nations and the Development Centre 
of the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development to transmit 
its recommendations to all interested national and regional bodies with a view 
to their implementation, with due regard to local circumstances. In making 
these recommendations, the Working Party is aware of the experience, 
responsibility and courage displayed by the civil servants and public officials 
concerned, who often work under difilcult conditions. Most of them acquire 
valuable experience on the job itself and appreciate the problems involved in 
undertaking to promote industrial development in their countries. Suggestions 
for the further training of sucli oflficials are based on a general estimation of 
the magnitude of the problems involved, the background of the officials and 
the time required to secure the earliest possible implementation of industrial 
development programmes. 
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What is attempted here, therefore, is in the first place a presentation of 
some salient features of these problems to the best of the Working Party’s 
ability. The sections which follow draw attention to certain aspects of the process 
of industrial development. Secondly, an attempt will be made to indicate broadly 
tlie various levels and functions of the economic administrator. Finally, some 
guide-lines are offered to indicate the direction in which training programmes 
might be formulated. 



THE INDUSTRIALIZATION PROCESS 

It is widely agreed that both the need for and the nature of training 
programmes in industrial development are rooted in the process of industrializa- 
tion itself, which involves a somewhat complex chain of activities. Hence the 
Working Party considered it useful to review a wide range of activities involved 
in the formulation and execution of industrial development programmes and 
projects, as well as the skills and methods required for the adequate conduct of 
such activities.. 

Industrialization is an integral part of the over-all process of development, 
and all problems related to it have therefore to be considered and resolved 
within that wider framework. This fact must be borne in mind for effective 
industrial development planning and implementation, particularly if existing 
conflicts and imbalances between the various sectors of the national economy 
are not to be rendered more acute. It must be borne in mind constantly, not 
only by policy-makers and planners, but also by all concerned with the establish- 
ment and operation of programmes for the training of economic administrators 
in charge of industrial development planning and implementation. 

It is equally important to remember that industrialization is a continuous 
chain movement, and that the strength of the chain will be equal to that of its 
weakest link. Although it may be worth while to concentrate, temporarily, on 
strengthening the weakest element of the chain, this should not entail excessive 
concentration of effort but rather a balance of effort, with continuous attention 
on the weakest link; this alone can lead to satisfactory results. In undertaking 
such an effort, it should constantly be remembered that each element must be 
related to those which come before and after. In order to ensure that the pro- 
cess of industrialization, as well as the over-all development process functions 
as smoothly as possible, it is most important to have a continuous flow of 
information on what has been done to date, so that the necessary adjustments 
may be made in the course of implementation through the "feedback” system. 

It is generally recognized that over-all development as well as industrial 
development can be greatly facilitated by well-organized planning. Such planning, 
however, must not be regarded as a static intellectual exercise, but as a dynamic 
process covering both the preparatory planning and the implementation stages. 
Action should not be postponed until the over-all, sectoral and project plans 
are fully established; on the other hand, the impact of such action on the 
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economy as a whole must not be neglected. To postpone action would unduly 
delay the developmental process of any developing country. Moreover, the 
planner should realize that the value of a plan lies in its possibilities of execu- 
tion. This implies that the planner should not isolate himself from those in 
charge of execution, nor from those who make the decisions at the political 
level. This essential requirement should be impressed upon participants in any 
advanced and special training programme related to economic or industrial 
development. 

To ensure understanding between the various persons or groups involved 
in the total planning process, it is indispensable that they should have a 
common language. This alone will make it possible to arrive at a truly co- 
operative development effort in which the policy-maker, the planner (whether 
on the national, regional or local level) and ^ose in charge of execution, down 
to the level of tlie operation of a specific private or public enterprise, will be 
able CO perform their own functions with a knowledge and understanding of 
the functions performed by others. This means that any training programmes 
aimed at more efficient industrial development should be oriented to the various 
levels concerned (policy-makers, planners and executives). The programmes 
offered to these groups must certainly differ according to the present and anticip- 
ated social responsibilities of the groups concerned. What matters is that these 
programmes or courses should have something in common so that there may 
be better understanding between the various groups. 



ROLE OF INDUSTRIAL ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATORS IN THE 
PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The problem of clarifying the meaning of the term "economic 
ad miiustrator" is complicated by a number of factors. The diversities in functions 
ranging over the entire process of industrial development at all levels make it 
JifficuK to identify the role and function of the economic administrator. There 
in addition, the diversity of the administrative systems employed by the 
developing countries to tackle problems of economic and industrial develop- 
ment. Finally, there is the diversity in the terminology used to describe such 
persons. They are referred to as civil servants, planners, managers, technicians, 
etc. In effect, it was all these that the Working Party had to comprehend in 
order to arrive at an identifiable classification. Its conclusion is that an industrial 
economic administrator is every person who has responsibility for, or participates 
in, devising and/or implementing policies directed towards industrial develop- 
ment. 



\ 




Emphasis must be placed on the need for distinguishing between the 
formulation of a plan and its implementation. This distinction will make it 
possible to identify functions as well as levels of persons undertaking these 
functions. At the same time, it is recognized that the two functions are in effect 
part of a single cycle. Another distinction to be made is between the general 
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administrator and tlie technical administrator, although here again, it is clear 
that tliese two categories cannot be divided into water-tight compartments; the 
technical administrator in particular may well be called upon to assume the 
role of general economic administrator if, in addition to his technical qualifica- 
tions, he also possesses the necessary human qualities. 

/ 

At the planning and policy-making level, the economic administrator is 
defined as a senior oflScial organizing and co-ordinating the work of experts, 
with the aim of providing coherent arguments to be used as a basis for the 
adoption of key decisions concerning structural changes in the national economy. 
At the implementation level, the economic administrator is defined as a person 
who gives shape and substance to policies adopted to foster industrialization. 
He is required to translate targets into projects and to make sub-programmes 
within the targets operational. Both categories, however, should possess a know- 
ledge of the country and a feeling for the people and their attitudes. 



Both in the papers presented to the meeting and in the discussion, 
attention was drawn to one fact which has an important bearing on the 
defimtion of functions and roles of top-level economic administrators and, 
consequently, on the content and methods of training programmes. This is 
that planning for industrialization in developing countries is still a process 
concerning which no uniform and well-established body of knowledge exists. 
Each country, with its own experience, resulting from its own industrialization 
efforts, is in fact contributing to the accumulation of knowledge that will hope- 
fully lead to the development of an appropriate methodology of planning for 
industrialization. This, however, basically afiects the role which economic 
administrators have to play and which cannot be reduced to administrative 
work strictu senso. In addition to possessing general human qualities and the 
ability to organize the work within their competence, economic adminis crators 
have to be equipped with a sufiSciently broad knowledge of economics and 
problems related to industrialization. They must also display a capacity for the 
imaginative and creative work needed in the search for methods and procedures 
best suited to the fulfilment of specific tasks. Depending on the level of 
responsibility at which the administrator functions, some skills will require 
greater emphasis than others. 



Reference was made and emphasis given in the discussion to the role 
of middle-level economic administrators working in the various ministries and 
organizations. These administrators play an essential part in preparing the 
material, processing it and presenting it for policy elaboration and decision- 
making. Training is most important for this cat^ory, as there is a deficiency 
in both the quality and the numbers available. Quite comprehensive traitring 
programmes can be devised for them, as they are able to devote longer periods 
of time to training than are those at the top levels. Such programmes should 
designed to heighten their eflSciency in their present functions and to prepare 
them to assume greater responsibilities. Moreover, specialized functions exist 
which should be given particular attention; for example, project preparation 
and evaluation, legislation to promote industrial development, and industrial 
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financing. Training in these areas should be given less on the basis of seniority 
than on that of responsibility. 

The middle-level administrator is best defined in terms of the qualifications 
he should possess. He should first of all have the ability to administer, that is, 
to organize his own v/ork and that of others in such a way as to achieve the 
highest possible degree of efficiency. This requires not only professional know- 
ledge but also, and not least, the human qualities which make it possible for 
him to communicate with all those concerned with the process of industrial 
development. He should have a good knowledge of economic factors in order 
to be able to pass judgement on the economic feasibility of a plan or project 
and on its effects on the country’s economy, and in order to be able to evaluate 
the impact of policy decisions. Finally, such an administrator should be 
imaginative and dynamic. 

A capable, skilled supervisory staflF at the industrial enterprise level is an 
indispensable condition for the successful execution of industrial programmes, 
assuming that the requirements for other technical staff and labour force are 
also adequately met. This is particularly pertinent in view of the ever-increasing 
influence of international competition in industry, which requires that greater 
attention should be attached in developing countries to problems of production 
costs, quality control, modernization, etc. The concept of managerial functions 
at the enterprise level is relatively easy to define ; consequently, the organization 
of training activities and advisory services for management is an easier task to 
deal with than others. There is a danger, however, that this important area 
might be neglected. The Working Party wishes to stress once again the import- 
ance of providing training and other facilities for raising managerial skills at 
the enterprise level, and considers this an essential part of a broader policy 
aimed at the forming of national cadres of economic and industrial 
administrators. 



NATURE AND CONTENT OF TRAINING PROGRAMMES 



In connexion with the use of the word "training” as applied to economic 
administratois, it should first of all be made clear that the questions discussed 
below do not relate to "education" as provided through technical schools or 
regular university programmes. Education is concerned with the development 
of the qualifications of the individual, while training is concerned with the 
development and improvement of the organization by enabling an individual to 
perform better. The Working Party, while emphasizing training aspects, was 
conscious of the need for the improvement^ of educational standards generally. 
Education and training are interrelated and the efiectiveness of a person in a 
given job is dependent on his educational level and on his degree of training. 

The benefits of training are self-evident, but the diflSculty is to make 
it practical and acceptable so that it may serve a given lieed. Among the 
problems to be resolved is that of the length of training, which is linked to that 
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of the period of time persons can stay away from their jobs. Another problem is 
that of designing suitable programmes to meet a given need. Other, very serious 
problems are those of the availability of relevant teaching material on various 
aspects of industrial development and of teaching personnel to use such 
material. 

Training programmes should be organized as far as possible in the 
environment of the developing countries, that is, either in a specific country 
or on a r^onal basis. The action of institutes located in developed countries 
should be increasingly direrted towards special subjects which are not included 
m the training programmes organized in developing countries. Moreover, such 
institutes should assist training and research institutes in the developing 
countries to build up and improve their activities. The institutes in developed 
countries should constantly keep in mind the conditions under which 
participants in such programmes will have to use their newly acquired 
knowledge, and such programmes should include practical work in the economic 
administration of a given industrial sector of the developed countries. 



Training of senior industrial economic administrators 

The provision of training for senior industrial economic administrators 
must be considered in terms of both time and organization, since it would 
appear that such persons can absent themselves from their jobs for at most 
seven to ten days. The selection of appropriate subjects, the organization of 
all the material and the recruitment of high-level experts for such programmes 
are matters requiring attention. Such efforts, on the other hand, are not un- 
common in other areas. Refresher courses are regularly conducted for top busi- 
ness executives by business management institutions. Moreover, the United 
Nations and other international organizations make a practice of organizing 
technical meetings of experts. 

The Working Party noted with interest the initiative taken by the Develop- 
ment Centre of the Orgamzation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
in orgamzing, at the request of Governments of developing countries, part- 
time seminars on the spot for high-level administrators and policy-makers. These 
seminars last three weeks and aim, through a detailed discussion of problems 
related to development strategy and administration, at creating a common 
language and understanding in regard to these problems. 

Consideration should be given to organizing short refresher courses in 
selected subjects of industrial development. It should be possible through such 
meetings to identify both administrative and technical problems within the 
organizations to which participants belong and to discuss measures for dealing 
with them, with the assistance of experts and with reference to the experiences 
of other countries. The United Nations and other international organizations 
should initiate, assist and organize short refresher courses of this type in the 
developing countries. Thereafter, it should be possible for national organizations 
to take over some of these responsibilities. 
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The problems with which senior s^dministrators are currently faced might 
be taken up for discussion at such courses. These problems would vary from 
the apprmsal of industrial projects, or the procedures to be employed to 
expedite implementation, to the financing of industrial development and foreign 
aid. The general purpose would be to afford senior economic administrators an 
opportunity to exchange views with their counterparts in other branches and to 
waluate problems involved in either the planning or the implementation of 
industrial development. Finally, such courses would supply general administrators 
wiA insights into the technical problems which would be submitted to them, 
and on which they would have to give a final judgement. 

Training of inuldle-levei industrial economic administrators 

Economic development training institutes, whether intra-regional, regional 
or national, have only in recent years incorporated in their programmes training 
courses in industrial development planning and implementation. As mentioned 
earlier, lack of teaching material has stood in the way of the smooth functioning 
of existing industrial development training programmes, as well as of the 
organization of new ones. But even more important are the difficulties 
encountered in the recruitment of qualified instructors in the field of industrial 
plaiming and implementation. These difficulties are augmented by the fact that 
the industrialization process involves a wide range of subjects and specializations 
and that it is difficult to find instructors who can cover all subjects. Many, if 
not most, of the existing training institutes which offer courses in the field of 
industrid development are geared to the training of middle-level industrial 
economic adnunistrators with several years of practical experience. 

Since the industrial development effort requires an inter-disciplinary 
^proach involving various professions, the emphasis as far as middle-level 
industrial economic adnunistrators are concerned should be on providing them 
with a common language. This means that technicians would acquire an 
economic background and economists a technical background. Administrators 
would thus achieve a view of the process of industrial development from the 
planning to the implementation stages. In such a programme, the accent should 
be on project level planning, the study of technical and economic aspects of 
selected industries, policy measures to promote industrial development, and 
the industrial aspects of regional planning. The Working Party feels that a 
training programme of from three to four months’ duration would be adequate 
for industrial economic administrators at this level. 



Training in specific aspects of indiutrial development 

While well-rounded programmes would be useful in giving an awareness 
of the industrialization process to middle-level officials, as indicated above, the 
Working Party also recognizes the need for training programmes in specified 
areas of industrial development. They might be referred to, for convenience, as 
specialized training programmes. Specialized courses might be offered on such 
subjects as market analysis, industrial project appraisal, financing of industrial 
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development, planning of industrial complexes, regional industrial planning, 
industrial manpower requirements, industrial policies and programming, regional 
industrial integration, etc. Many of these subjects, which in effect form an 
integral part of industrial planning and implementation, have been given more 
attention in recent years. The United Nations and other international organiza- 
tions have organized a number of conferences on some of these subjects, which 
have resulted in considerable documentation. This documentation should be 
made available to the largest possible extent, and could be used in regional 
and national training programmes; further material would in consequence be 
produced on a national level. 

Notwithstanding tlie efforts undertaken by some national and international 
institutes and training programmes, it is generally felt that training, particularly 
in project elaboration and project analysis, lags far behind the needs of the 
developing countries. The implementation of any industrialization policy or 
programme is inconceivable without the elaboration of specific projects, and 
it is in this field that developing countries face the greatest difiiculties. To 
facilitate training in project elaboration and project analysis, as well as the 
work of technical administrators dealing with these problems, some standardiza- 
tion in the methods used for project formulation and evaluation, and investment 
criteria in general, would be most useful. 

Furthermore, in organizing training programmes, it is most desirable to 
bring togetl^er government officials and executives and leaders of enterprises 
and organizations, both private and public. As it is necessary to establish a 
common language between them, it is useful that persons responsible for general 
administration and those responsible for the preparation, execution and 
implementation of projects within the framework of public and private enter- 
prises should participate together in the same training programme. The particip- 
ation of executives and leaders of enterprises is all the more important since 
the absence or shortage of managerial talent often constitutes one of the most 
serious obstacles to industrial development. 



Existmg training facilities 



There has been a rapid increase in the number of training institutes and 
programmes offered to persons from developing countries, both in the develop- 
ing countries themselves and in highly industrialized countries. Most of the 
programmes have concentrated on training in the field of macro-economics. 
There is a deficiency in training for industrialization in general, and more 
particularly with regard to specific sectors and at the level of the enterprise. 
This does not mean that die number of existing institutes and programmes 
should necessarily be increased. There is need, rather, for a revision of 
programmes in the light of the training requirements which must be met in 
developing countries if those countries are to succeed in elaborating and, still 
more, implementing their industrial policies and programmes. Those responsible 
for such training programmes should be constandy concerned to evaluate their 
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programmes in the light of existing requirements. It is realized that such evalua- 
tion is difficult to achieve. .Some effort should be made, however, to establish 
procedures which would m ,ke it easier to determine the utility of the 
I^ogrammes offered, at the same time increasing their efficacy and ensuring 
their constant adaptation. Studies centred on the critical evaluation of 
implementation processes of development projects in specific countries should 
be undertaken by national and regional development training and research 
institutes, as one of the ways of meeting these needs. 

The services which could usefully be rendered to existing institutes for 
the more adequate training of economic administrators in industrial development 
are twofold. First of all, there seems at present to be a general shortage of 
adequate teaching material and documentation in the field of industrial develop- 
ment. An important task could be fulfilled by certain institutions in both 
tteveloped and developing countries and by international agencies in promoting 
the elaboration and wider circulation of such teaching material. 

Secondly, assistance is needed in overcoming the shortage of qualified 
tochers to conduct training programmes for industrial development. Here again 
the institutes located in highly industrialized countries have a role to play, and 
aid-supplying agencies should see to it that these institutes are able to fulfil 
that role in the most efficient way.. Such assistance by institutes in industrialized 
countries would in any case benefit not only those located in the developing 
countries or regions, but also the institutes themselves, since it would give 
them an opportunity of still further increasing their knowledge of the practical 
problems of the development process. For in any such assistance in the area 
of industrial development, it should not be overlooked that it is not enough 
to supply specialists in a given field or a specific industry or industrial sector, 
but that such specialists must also be aware of the ways and means of operating 
in the environment of a given developing country. The number of experts 
combimng these two qualifications is still quite small, and although it may not 
be possible to resolve all the problems related to this question, better organiza- 
tion and co-ordination between the various agencies which might supply such 
specialists could lead to an improvement in the present situation. These tasks 
require full co-operation and co-ordination among international organizations, as 
well as regional and national training insitutions, particularly in making 
documentation and staff available to each other. Joint training programmes could 
be undertaken to reduce costs and increase benefits. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Working Party 

Recognizing the need to promote training programmes for general 
admimstrators, as well as for technical administrators dealing with industrializa- 
tion in the developing countries, and with due regard to the efforts already 
made 
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Recommends that the United Nations, the Development Centre of the 

Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development and other inter- 

natiomd organizations should : 

(//) sponsor, at the most appropriate levels, short seminars or meetings for 
senior administrators in the developing countries in development strategy 
and administration, with due emphasis on problems of industrial develop- 
ment; 

{b) promote and undertake training programmes for the middle-level general 
administrator on a national and regional basis; 

{c ) initiate and organize training programmes for technical administrators 
in speciAc or specialized subjects of industrialization, e.g. market analysis, 
project preparation and evaluation, industrial Anancing; 

(d) provide adequau* linancial support through their technical assistance and 
aid programmes, and make available to countries and institutes, for 
training purposes, expert assistance and documentation and teach/ng 
materials on industrialization ; in particular, the establishment of industry 
studies and a manual for the elaboration and evaluation of projects is 
considered an urgent matter ; 

(e) increase their efforts towards helping development training institutes in 
the less advanced countries ; 

(/) give special assistance to those development training institutes in the 
less advanced countries which can serve as intensive pilot projects for 
testing and developing training material and approaches. 
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ISSUES AND PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE TRAINING OF 
ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATORS FOR ACCELERATED 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 



EVALUATION OF TRAINING PROGRAMMES FOR 
ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATORS 



hy the United Nations Centre for Indnstrial Development 



A significant number of specialized training institutes in economic plan- 
ning and development have now come into existence.^ While most of them 
offer courses in economic planning, development economics, and selected areas 
of economic development, there is no comprehensive training in industrial 
development.^ This gap was evident from a survey conducted by the United 
Nations Centre for Industrial Development in 1962, concerning the area of 
coverage by the various training institutes. The replies indicated that the focus 
in training was on problems of economic planning and that industrial develop- 
ment was considered in a marginal way.^ Recently, some efforts have been 
made to fill this gap. The Institute of Social Studies at The Hague has started 
a course in industrialization. The Economic Development Institute of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development has conducted courses on 
project appraisal which include, in great part, an appraisal of industrial develop- 
ment projects. 

An attempt will be made in this paper to analyse and evaluate basic 
questions concerning training of government ofiicials in industrial development. 
These questions are: 

(^/) Is there a need for training.^ 

(/;) Who should be trained.^ 

{c ) The areas in which the training is to be given. 



1 Organization for Economic Co-operadon and Development, Catalogue of Economic 

and Social Research Institutes, Paris, Mar^ 1965 (mimeographed). ^ 

2 The African Institute for Economic Development and Planning, Dalcar, recendy 
organized a course in industrial planning for senior government officials in Cairo. 

3 "Preparation of teaching materials in economic and industrial development" 
(E/C.5/54). 
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A. The need for training 



It is not necessary to submit arguments to prove that training in general 
is necessary. After all, the desire to acquire knowledge and to use it for human 
advancement is a basic motive of man, impelling him to obtain knowledge in a 
number of ways. There is, indeed, no end to the learning process. As to training 
in die context of the responsibilities entrusted to a government official, to en- 
able him to play his due part in accelerating growth rates, this is essentially 
a matter of clarifying the nature of the training rather than of arguing the case 
for or against it. It is also a matter of emphasizing the urgency of obtaining 
training in a particular way. 



The need for and the nature of training programmes in industrial develop- 
ment are rooted in the industrialization process itself, which involves a complex 
chain of activities, from planning for industrialization to the production of in- 
numerable goods in industrial establishments. This process is one in which 
the co-operation of many institutions and the combination of many disciplines 
is vital. Moreover, the integration and meshing should be such as to permit the 
undertaking of the necessary tasks with a minimum of time and effort. The 
vital element in the experience of the industrially advanced countries is this, 
that not only has a basic system of institutions and disciplines been developed 
over a long period of time, but that a linkage and pattern of relationships has 
iilso been evolved, thus reducing the time and the costs involved in carrying 
a given project to fruition. For most developing countries, this will remain 
a worthy goal f some time to come, but efforts will have to be made, and in 
this task training will play a substantial role. 

llie role of training in this context is a dynamic one. It should not be 
construed here as capable of resolving the twin problems mentioned above, 
namely, the developr. snt of institutions and acquiring of basic disciplines on 
tire one hand, and their utilization through a network of inputs and integrated 
relationships on the other. But it will accelerate the process by creating an 
awareness of the entire problem, helping the participant to assess his role in 
the complex chain of activity and enlarging his experience by facilitating 
comparison with similar experiences elsewhere. In other words, the training 
activity will provide him with an opportunity to come out of his groove, re- 
examine his own tasks and acquire greater awareness and knowledge so that he 
may effectively discharge his functions. 

This places a special responsibility on the training programme itself. It 
has to be short, so that the employer may be able to spare the employee from 
die job ; it has to be suited to his special requirements ; it has to be backed by 
research and up-to-date data in order to provide the required knowledge and 
experience in a short time. It has also to be dynamic in the sense that the same 
course cannot be repeated, as is the practice in universities, year after year. If 
it is not to lose its catalytic qualities, periodic assessments and changes are 
necessary. 
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If this is the goal of training of government officials dealing with the 
industrialization process, then devising an adequate training programme is a 
formidable problem. The rquestion, therefore, needs to be asked: who to train 
and in what areas should he receive training? These questions are linked and 
need to be clarified. 

There is also a question of numbers. The formula for training may and 
can btf found, but how many persons can benefit from it? The present 
experience of several international training organizations indicates that it is both 
a capital-intensive and a labour-intensive process. It is therefore a matter of both 
financial resources and availability of qualified teaching personnel and teaching 
ma terial. 

It is also necessary to indicate how much of this effort should be under- 
taken at the country level. It is interesting to note that much of this activity 
is undertaken by a few international organizations and by training institutions 
in the industrially advanced countries. What will be the role of these institutions 
as expanded national efforts to train personnel locally get under way? The 
answers to questions raised in the above paragraphs will, in all probability, 
provide a basis for action for several years to come. 



B. Training of economic and industrial administrators 

As mentioned earlier, the crucial point in training is to ascertain who 
should be trained. Is it then enough to describe tliis group as economic and 
industrial administrators.^ While this is a useful term, as compared to the rather 
commonplace word, ^government officials", it is not enough to provide a 
definite basis for drawing up training programmes. Moreover, it may even shift 
emphasis from the main point, namely, training to assist officials to discharge 
certain functions concerned with industrial development quickly and effectively. 

It is difficult to differentiate persons from the organizations to which 
they belong and organizations from the functions they are required to under- 
take. They appear to be identical, and at the end of the line is the person who 
does the job. But this is a simplified statement of the problem. Any ministry, 
industrial development corporation, development bank, or any sections thereof 
are staffed by innumerable individuals. Here, two or three broad functions may 
be mentioned; namely, managerial tasks, specialists’ functions and administrative 
duties. They may be different in nature but they are not divided into water- 
tight compartments, since there is interchange of functions. In countries such 
as Iqdia, civil servants change functions in very radical fashion; for instance, 
a financial adviser in the treasury becomes manager of a chemical factory. At a 
lower level, this interchange of functions is considerable. \ 

This only serves to show that each government administration is, in many 
ways, tradition bound and that there are as many administrative patterns and 
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practices as there are governments. This state of affairs will inevitably introduce 
certain arbitrary elements when we try to distinguish between functions and re- 
late persons to functions. But it is possible to conceive of two approaches 
which are general enough to be applicable everywhere and flexible enough 
to be adapted to suit the specific requirements of the country. One approach 
relates to the outlining of specific steps involved in the industrialization process; 
the other relates to the person involved in the process, who has had several 
years in government service. 

The latter may be described in a number of ways. They could be mid- 
career officials or second-level decision-makers, or officials in charge of certain 
functions, who act as managers in organizing and getting work done. Their 
common trait will be that they have spent a number of years in government 
service, most of that time preferably in handling development problems. 

As a matter of fact, most of the training institutes cater to the ab*^ve- 
mentioned groups. In this connexion, it is interesting to review the experience 
ofa training programme in industrial planning organized by the African Institute 
of Planning and Development, Dakar. The letter on this subject to the African 
governments indicated that the training programme was intended for mid- 
career officials in ministries of industry and government organizations dealing 
with industrial development. The response from the African countries was en- 
couraging. A study of the list of those attending the course reveals a wide 
variety of functions and disciplines brought to the course by tlie participants.^ 



C. Analysis of the process of industrial development 



Any attempt to specify steps involved in the process of industrialization 
is bound to be a difficult, if not an impossible, task. In this paper, it is 
^proached at two levels namely tasks to be undertaken before industries are 
established and tasks required after the industries start production. These two 
aspects may broadly be described as the planning and implementation of 
industrial development projects on the one hand, and the management and 
operation of industrial establishments on the other. The State, in accelerating 
the industrial development process, has in varying degrees undertaken both 
aspects of work. But in almost every developing country which is seriously 
engaged in planning, the role of government is basic to the planning and im- 
plementing of industry projects. The government creates the climate in which 
industries are established and operated, whatever the agency of management. 
It has to devise appropriate polides and a sound institutional framework to 
sustain rates of growth. In this area, economic and industrial administrators 
have a vital role ro play. This can be expressed In the schematic presentation 



4 See below, United Nations training programme in industrial development and 
planning lor African government officials — Appendix A" (page 121). 
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below. This paper is primarily concerned with functions mentioned 
under item A. 

A considerable body of information has developed as regards planning; 
techniques have been evolved and special data collected to refine calculations 
and projections. I here has developed a vast body of knowledge on various 
iispects of planning, including sectoral planning. Information on Ae latter and, 
in particular, on planning for the industrial sector is not as voluminous, but 
there is substantial interest, and a certain amount of material is available. 
Recently, attention has been focused on project evaluation, particularly the 
engineering and economic criteria of evaluation. Efforts are being made to 
organi:'e special working parties to build a body of knowledge and to harness 
it for training purposes. 5 Courses on project evaluation are increasingly 
introduced into existing programmes of training institutes.^ 

J he field of project implementation has been characterized as belonging 
to public administration. Public administration adherents refer to it as belonging 
to specialized departments and ministries. Thus this field of work is not ex- 
plored, although it is most crucial to the planning process. Much has been said 
about the need for economic and industrial executives in government, but very 
little attention has been given to this area as compared to others. 



It is hardly necessary to point out the significance and importance of 
this area of work. In a study undertaken by the United Nations on planning 
for the production of commercial fertilizers in a large South-East Asian country, 
it is estimated that it takes approximately twenty-four months longer than is 
normally necessary from the time a decision is made to establish the factory 
to its actual esuiblishment. Much of the time is wasted not so much in the 
preparation of the project report, but in negotiations with contractors, evaluation 
of bids, ordering of equipment and delays in construction. The report attributes 
the delay to the decision-making processes in the ministries and the autonomous 
public corporations. Similar situations can probably be tnted in other countries. 

The implementation stage involves a wide range of functions such as a 
general assessment of the technical and economic aspects of a given project and 
of the legislative framework within which industries are promoted, licensing 
activities, foreign exchange and raw material allocations, etc. In addition, action 
has very often to be initiated in the establishment of central or national facilities 
for the promotion and overseeing of industrial development. The nature of the 
activity involved in these functions varies with the degree of sophistication of 



5 The United Nations Centre for Industrial Development organized an inter-regional 
symposium on industrial project evaluation which was held in Prague from 11 to 29 0"tober 
1965. 



6 See Organization for Economic Co-operadoH and Development, Catalogue of 
Economic and Social Research Institutes, Paris, March 1965. 
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tlie governmental machinery and of development efforts. Generalizations, there- 
fore, arc misleading in this area. But the question may and should be raised: 
how can this smorgasbord of activities be covered in a training programme? 

If the crucial consideration is the speeding up of the actual process of the 
establishment of factories, the question is how economic and industrial 
administrators can be helped through training to make quick and speedy deci- 
sions at various administrative stages. l*o pinpoint any function or to equip 
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them with any given technique is, as indicated above, a difficult task. Consider- 
able thinking and study, therefore, are necessary to spell out the requirements 
of training in this area, so that adequate training programmes may be devised. 



D. Nature and content of training programmes 

The foregoing discussion raises the basic question whether there should 
be one general or several specialized training prograninies. A single comprehen- 
sive specialized training programme in industrial development, as adopted for 
the course organized by the African Institute for Economic Development and 
Planning in Cairo, can be undertaken to cover very broad areas of industrial 
development in all its stages.^ On the other hand, specialized courses in project 
evaluation, development financing and programming techniques can be organized 
to suit special requirements. Such courses are, in fact, conducted by the various 
training institutions. Altliough these courses are specialized, the officials who 
attend them are not specialists, nor do they attend in order to become 
specialists. Certain training facilities are available and they are taken advantage 
of. l‘he problem of choice, as it exists in university courses, simply does not 
exist in these training programmes, where all available facilities are utilized. 
Since few courses are available in this field of industrial development to begin 
with, and the choice of one as against another is academic, the structure of the 
training programme is very often the choice of the training director, or of his 
institution, based on his observations of the need for training. 

It is interesting to note that most of these training courses are given 
in the United States or Europe. There are a very few exceptions to this rule, 
such as the United Arab Republic, Venezuela, etc., where special institutions 
similar to those in the industrialized countries have been established. In several 
other countries, ad hoc courses are organized, but seldom on a regular and 
systematic basis. 

It is difficult to understand why, if training programmes for economic 
and industrial administrators are so useful, action is not taken in the developing 
countries to put such programmes into effect. It is true that there are perennial 
problems of cost, staff and teaching materials. But the costs of organizing such 
programmes in developing countries are considerably less than in the 
industrialized countries, provided that there is plenty of teaching material and 
adequate staff. These nc^ed to be developed over a period of time and a begin- 
ning has to be made as soon as possible. 



In regard to the nature and content of general courses on industrial 
planning, special reference to the Cairo course may be made here. It was, in 



7 See below, "United Nations training programme in industrial development and 
planning for African government officials" (page 111). 
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many ways, an experiment. Unlike other courses, not much prior planning 
went into it except of a general nature. It might serve as a case study in 
determining whether such a course could be repeated elsewhere, with certain 
changes. First, it covered the entire process of industrial development. Secondly, 
emphasis was placed on visits to factories and discussions before and after the 
visits. Thirdly, neither the background nor the length of service of the particip- 
ants was uniform. Lasdy, the course was conducted with the aid of simultaneous 
interpretation. 

Details of this course may be found in the discussions which follow. 
From die participants’ point of view, it was satisfactory, since all were 
practitioners, with very similar reactions. Hence the discussion that followed 
was always interesting. In the case of other training programmes, for example, 
the one organized in Caracas, Venezuela, by the Organization of American 
States, it was evident that a project evaluation course alone was not sufficient. 
A review of the entire area of implementation is needed if the exercise in project 
evaluation is to have any significance. As a matter of fact, some of these 
specialized courses make it a point to cover related work very briefly. A case 
can perhaps be made for a general course such as the United Nations training 
programme in industrial planning held in Cairo, but with rather more emphasis 
on individual items. 



ORGANIZATION OF TRAINING PROGRAMMES IN 
INDUSTRIAL ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION 

by Yap Kie Han* 



A. Background and training objectives 



1 . General background 

Industrialization for developing countries implies the introduction, adapta- 
tion and integration of technology —as a non-traditional element —in the 
economic and social structure of the country. It is a deliberate effort to create 
a new basis for the development of the talents and skills of the people and for 
the utilization of the country’s natural resources. It is, inevitably, an evolutionary 
process requiring a balancing of reconstruction efforts in other sectors of the 
economy. It is also introduced with the perspective that it will generate a 
continuous chain of smaller and larger innovations which will give the economy 
a dynamic viability, which is essential for the achievement of constantly improv- 
ing standards of living. 

Relatively little is substantively known about the methodologies needed 
for developing and guiding the industrialization process of a country, although 
many organizations and institutions have in the last decade or so been actively 
engaged in a study of this subject. A body of empirical knowledge is, however, 
taking shape and may constitute, at a later stage, the basis for a universally 
acceptable theory on the methodologies and problems of industrialization. In 
the absence of such a theoretical foundation, no training or educational effort 
in this field can daim, for the time being, to be more than a selection from 
the aforementioned empirical body of knowledge. Short-term post-graduate 
training is therefore at present probably the most appropriate manner for 
instruction in this field. With the emergence of new nations in all continents, 
knowledge of industrialization is daily enriched by the experience gained 
tlirough the worldwide effort represented by industrialization. Such experience 
may well crystallize, much sooner than expected, into a new body of know- 
ledge, which will be of tremendous value to the developing countries in their 
pursuit of higher standards of living through industrialization. 



Industrial Development Consultant. 
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Distinct differences are discernible in the approach to industrialization in 
various parts ^f the world. In most Asian countries, for example, this approach 
is strongly influenced by the comparatively high ratio of population to known 
natural resources. Very severe trained manpower shortages are probably the 
most serious obstacle to the industrialization of Africa's newly emerging nations. 
In many Latin American countries, basic social reconstruction is a prerequisite 
to fully successful industrialization. These are only a few of the divergent re- 
quirements confronting industrial development administration in various 
countries: and the divergence becomes still more apparent upon a closer analysis 
of the industrial potentialities of each country and its stage of economic develop- 
ment. This brief survey also shows that there can be no single answer to the 
problem of the training of industrial economic administrators. A complex of 
training opportunities is required, which, on the one hand, will provide general 
basic instruction as well as instruction in various specialized areas and, on the 
other, will facilitate the interchange of experience on the national, regional and 
international levels. The contribution which on-the-job training and internal 
courses can make should also be recognized. 

2 . Tasks of industrial economic administrators 

Tlie industrial economic administrators in developing countries are faced 
with tasks which are generally more comprehensive than, and often very different 
from, those of their counterparts in industrially advanced countries. Some 
aspects of the difference have been illustrated in the background sketch in the 
previous paragraphs. The difference is also evident from a comparison of the 
prevailing institutional and physical infrastructures. Furthermore, in the develop- 
ing countries a more direcdy active role — and even an "cntrcprcMicural ” one — 
is expected of the industrial economic administrator. His duties will in general 
relate to one or more of the following fields: formulation of national develop- 
ment objectives in the industrial field; assessment and mobilization of industrial 
resources; development of a suitable legal framework and industrial climate, and 
planning and implementation of specific programmes and projects. 

Four categories of industrial economic administrators may be 
distinguished : 

(a) general industrial economic administrators engaged in over-all 
planning, guidance and co-ordinating activities on the national level ; 

(b) sectoral industrial economic administrators, responsible for sectoral 
industrial development programmes within the framework of national develop- 
ment policies ; 

(c) regional industrial economic administrators engaged in regional 
industrialization efforts, also within the national economic development frame- 
work ; 



{d) administrators specialized in functional aspects of industrial develop- 
ment (e.g. industrial financing, promotion of industrial exports, modernization 
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of .‘ndustrial law, safety inspection, standardization, etc.); these specialized ad- 
ministrators are often also engaged in developing tlie institutional framework 
required for industrialization. 

Within each category, obviously, a grading according to hii rarchy and 
seniority can be further recognized. The administrators direcdy in charge of 
industrial enterprises — government-owned or privately-owned — constitute 
another distinct category, but are generally considered as belonging more to the 
group of enterprise-managers than of industrial economic administrators, who 
are the subject of this paper. Between these two groups —managers and 
industrial economic administrators — an interchange of functions may often 
occur and a dose interrelationship may be recognized in the career patterns of 
the two groups. 



3, Gemml traimng objectives 

An inter-disciplinary approach characterizes the work of industrial 
economic administrators, whose professional backgrounds may vary considerably 
economics, engineering and technology, mathematics and pure sdences, ad- 
ministrative sdences, humanities, etc. A clear, dispassionate understanding of 
the contribution which each of these disdplines can make to industrialization 
would constitute a first target for training programmes in industrial economic 
administration. A focal point here is a common understanding of the nature 
of industrial technology — general technology rather than specific engineering 
spedalities — and its role in the economic development process of a country 
and its interplay with various economic and human factors. This also implies 
the development of a common pragmatic oudook; a realization that all 
industrialization efforts, whether functional, promotional, operational or of any 
other nature, must ultimately come to fruition at the enterprise level, that is, 
with the establishment of new industries and the expansion and qualitative 
improvement of existing ones. 

Another general objective of such training programmes would be to 
provide basic knowledge of skills in the management and administration of 
industrial programmes. Here a relationship has to be recognized with the 
experience already gained in the course of a person’s career. From the point 
of view of training for industrial economic administration, it may be desirable 
to distinguish three levels, in order of increasing authority. A first level consists 
of operational positions, which are generally occupied by young graduates. Then 
there is an intermediate level of positions involving decision-making concerning 
programmes or specific operations. The last level relates to decision-making 
with a nationwide impact or international action of similar importance. Personal 
competence and experience, as well as political and other environmental factors, 
are predominant influences at the more senior decision-making levels, to which 
training can make only a very limited direct contribution. Training is, however, 
especially useful at an earlier stage, as a prdiminary to the development of a 
more or less lasting pattern of analytical thinking in connexion with decision- 
making, a pattern which will have to mature through experience. 
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The effective exchange of experiences is a third objective which can be 
pursued in a training programme for industrial economic administrators. Such 
exchange may relate to experience gained in the execution of spedGc 
programmes, to special insights developed through research and experimentation, 
to experience gained from projects undertaken in different institutional environ- 
ments and/ or to different professional views on particular subjects. Such 
exchanges would contribute to a broadening of the perception and basic under- 
standing of the persons concerned in regard to the manifold aspects of 
industrialization, 

4. Need for h'aimng in hidmtrial economic administration 

Three possible types of training courses would correspond to the career 
pattern described above: a general basic course for young graduates, a career 
development course for persons eligible for intermediate posts and an advanced 
course for those still at intermediate level, but eligible for most senior functions. 
The results expected from these courses are; development of career officers 
in the field of industrial economic administration; accelerated training of special- 
ized programme administrators, and retraining in the field of industrial develop- 
ment of officials from other sectors of government or from other occupations. 

The needs for such training will vary from country to country and will 
within each country vary with time. The situation may, in many countries, 
further be influenced by the severe shortage of qualified candidates. Lack of 
accurate data make detailed forecasting very difficult. Nevertheless, it would 
be useful to derive some quantitative indication of these training needs, based 
on United Nations endeavours to accelerate economic growth and industrializa- 
tion in developing countries. 

According to United Nations esumates, industrial employment in the 
developing countries by 1975 may total over 100 million persons. This will 
correspondingly require several million managerial, engineering, technical and 
other staff on the enterprise level. To stimulate and support this development 
it can, in turn, be safely assumed that at least several of tens of thousands of 
qualified persons will be required for various functions in the field of industrial 
economic administration. These data, however crude, justify the development 
of special training efforts in this field. 



B. Content of training programmes 



The content of a particular training programme in industrial economic 
administration will have to be related to the specific training objectives pursued. 
Such an analysis will determine the level, emphasis and extent of the treatment 
of the various subjects. 

Four major elements can, however, be generally distinguished and are 
discussed in this section. These elements are; general industrial planning. 
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industrial programmes, project planning and implementation and, fourthly, 
industrial development administration and organization. 



1 . hidustrial platming: general 

(a) Development policy. Industrial planning must constitute a part of the 
planning process for general economic development, and industrial economic 
administrators must therefore be informed about and have an understanding of 
this general planning process. That process is largely determined by the aims 
of development policy on the one hand, and, on the other hand, by the scarcity 
of some important factors of production. 

Among the aims of a development policy, raising the national income is 
tlie most important The target here is determined by two considerations : to 
raise the per capttn income and thus reduce the gap in living standards between 
and poor countries; and to meet the challenge of the population explosion. 
The position with regard to the latter has changed considerably during the last 
two decades and presses for ambitious solutions. With a 4 per cent rise in 
per capita income, which is moderate in the light of the low absolute levels of 
income in developing countries, and a rate of population growth of 3 per cent, 
a target of 7 per cent per annum is obtained. Although some variation is 
conceivable, this figure will often constitute the figure to strive for. 

Another aim must be the . -.pansion of employment. With disguised un- 
employment already widespread, the population explosion and urbanization 
will probably add considerably to die problem of unemployment and deliberate 
measures to reduce it must therefore be designed. There is some connexion 
between two aims: the higher die national growth rate aimed at, the higher 
also will be the contribuuon to employment. 

A third aim of development policy may be seen in a less unequal income 
distribution between social groups and regions. In the early phases of develop- 
ment this will not be an easy matter, since it will require .sacrifices which 
initially the country cannot easily afford. 



Since essentially an economy’s production is the outcome of the co- 
operation of its factors of production — land, labour and capital — the attainment 
of the aims of development policy will be handicapped by the scarcity of some 
o these factors. Skilled and qualified labour as well as capital are usually in 
short supply, while land and unskilled labour are not. For an open economy — 
that is, one maintaining trade relations with other countries — we may add 
foreign exchange as a scarce commodity, since this represents access to the 
factors of production of other countries, especially those factors which are scarce 
in the country considered. 



T^e main problem of a developing country may thus be seen to be how 
to obtain maximum results in terms of its aims with the restricted quantities 
of scarce factors of production at its disposal. 
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(b) The macw-phase of planning, A developing economy is a complex 
phenomenon and the problem of how best to develop it involves a large number 
of variables. The solution of this problem can hardly be reached in a single 
process; it is better to deal with it in a numhcr of successive steps. It has 
become customary to consider first the interactions between the main 
characteristics of the economy, often described as its macro-economic aspects. 
ITie economy is described by such aggregates as national income, total invest- 
ments, total consumption, total imports and total exports, with possiblesub- 
divisions of investment and consumption into public and private sectors. To this 
list might be added some "stock concepts" as distinct from the "flow concepts" 
already enumerated; for instance, total capital or the size of the government 
debt. 



The general objective of the macro-phase of planning is to put before 
the government alternatives witli regard to the main aims and instruments of 
development policy. Among the latter, the volume of investment and, 
concomitantly, the education effort rank highly. Very crude ratios and time 
lags taken from experience are used to show that a higher rate of growth, itself 
desirable, requires a higher level of investment and hence leaves less for 
consumption in the immediate future, a prospect which is unattractive. The 
government must weigh the advantages and disadvantages connected with each 
conceivable rate of growth and decide which one to choose. This decision 
determines the rate of growth of the economy aimed at as a whole and 
constitutes a most important datum for market analyses of all kinds and in all 
branches. With increasing international co-operation among planning agencies, 
and increasing action in this field by international agencies such as the United 
Nations and its regional commissions, a network of intcnclaicd figures also 
becomes available for expert market analysis. 

The so-called capital output ratio is mainly used in this context, represent- 
ing the ratio between total investments made in any country and the ensuing 
increase in net output of that economy. For figures referring to one year as the 
dme unit used, the ratio is of the order of four. 

^rhe main lag involved is from the time an investment has been made 
until its fruits become available; for a national economy as a whole, a lag of 
three years may be a fair estimate. Botli figures show considerable variations, 
however, depending to some extent on the sectoral composition of the economy. 



(c ) The sector phase of development planning. The next step in development 
planning is to break down the increase in national product into sectoral figures. 
"Ihis clearly involves a choice of the sectors to be developed, and therefore 
requires a series of what are often called pre-project studies. The problem is 
best viewed in the light of the concepts of national as against international 
sectors. By definition, die products of the former cannot be imported or ex- 
ported, their transportation costs being prohibitive. Important examples are 
construction, the operation of buildings, electricity, transportation, government 
and private services, retail trade and part of wholesale trade and education. In 
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total, they represent one half of the national product. The relevance of the 
concept is that national sectors must be expanded pari passu with the home 
demand (determined largely by the growth of national income), whereas such 
a necessity does not exist for international sectors. There, the relative advantages 
in international competition are the criterion. The sectors which do best in 
international competition are the ones which will nr .ke the best contribution to 
the national product. 

Here, a long-term view should be taken; that is, the well-known fact 
should be taken into account that every industry, in its early years of develop- 
ment, has its "childhood diseases" and will attain a better levd of efidency only 
after some five years have elapsed. This development should be estimated, 
which is not easy. 

Countries characteri.?ed by capital scardty should concentrate as much 
as possible on labour intensive industries; this will at the same time contribute 
to the aim of the creation of employment. This choice may imply a preference 
for industries ptodudng finished products —whether consumer or investment 
goods —since these as a rule use more labour than industries processing natural 
products. There is a fundamental dilemma here: the rdative abundance of 
natural products in developing countries seems to constitute an argument in 
favour of such processing industries exporting their products ; whereas industries 
producing finished products are usually import-repladng industries. Other factors 
to be considered are transportation costs, the possibility of protecting the market 
for import-repladng industries and the size of such a market in relation to the 
optimum size of an enterprise. With so many contrasting effects, only careful 
calculation can lead to a correct dedsion. 

It the balance of payments shows a serious defidt, with imports exceeding 
exports, then there is a disproportion between the national and international 
sectors, to the disadvantage of the latter. Expansion of the production of inter- 
national goods is then called for, the criteria being the contribution which such 
expansion can make to the rectification of the balance of payments. This contri- 
bution Gin be desaibed as the gross output value of international (or tradable) 
goods minus the necessary input of international goods, direct and indirect. 

To the extent that some national goods are also scarce — e.g. electridty — 
the expansion of any international sector cannot be eflfected in isolation, but 
has to be undertaken concomitantly with an expansion of some national sectors. 
The semi-input-output method is available to estimate the necessary complement- 
ary expansion of national sectors. 

(d) Role of regional targets. The choice of sectors may be influenced by 
the presence of development targets for the various regions of a country which 
formerly depended on its own potentialities to contribute to the national 
product. There is at present a tendency to assist less promising regions in their 
devel opment, particularly if for cultural reasons the migration of thdr population 
to more promising regions is difficult. Such a policy may imply the choice of 
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development aims, and in many d eve oping countries also revision of outdated 
industrial laws and regulations inheiited from pre-independence days. In this 
legal modernization process, a simplification of administrative government proce- 
dures is very often a major target.. 

Secondly, there must be clear recognition of the connexion between the 
tasks of enterprise management and of general administration at the government 
level. The necessity for such harmonization has been discussed above. Too 
often, an atmosphere of grave mutual suspicion and distrust prevails among 
all parties concerned, indicating that a more rational redistribution of initiatives 
is needed. 

The industrial development climate is, thirdly, related to a consistent 
long-term policy of stiniulating the achievement of key development targets 
established under the general industrialization plan. International aspects may 
play an important role in the determination of such a long-term policy of 
encouragement to industry, particularly as industrial know-how, and also capital 
investments from foreign countries, are generally needed. 

Personal leadership characteristics on the part of industrial economic 
administrators — sincerity, dedication and competence, for example — are of 
course decisive factors in the creation of a favourable industrial climate. Good 
training can be invaluable in this respect, 

(b) Exploration of resources and inf ashucture development Knowledge of the 
available natural resources is a basic prerequisite to all planning of industrial 
projects. It is a continuous process of reviewing known deposits, assessment 
of their possibilities, guiding their rate of utilization and exploring new 
resources. It involves also the development of infrastructure facilities, such as 
power, transport, etc., in a manner most conducive to the country’s industrial 
and economic growth. This infrastructure development is in most cases also a 
prerequisite for the utilization of natural deposits, as they are very often found 
in relatively barren and less inhabited areas. Co-ordination is further required 
with external resources available to the country. A country with abundant hydro- 
electric power can, for example, consider the possibility of developing a basic 
aluminium industry, provided that supplies of bauxite can be ensured from 
nearby countries on a long-term, low-cost basis, and that it is in a position 
to market its refinery products. 

Natural resources are coming increasingly to be regarded as national 
property, in whose exploration and utilization government should take at least 
a guiding interest. To an even greater extent, infrastructure development is 
recognized as a public responsibility. In all such development, heavy capital 
expenditures are involved. It should also be related to a sound industrial loca- 
tion policy, through which a balanced regional dispersion of industries can be 
stimulated. 

(c) Mining and conservation of resources. Guiding the utilization of mineral 
resources in accordance with national industrial development policies means 
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for many newly independent countries a basic departure from their previous 
economic structure and trade relations. It involves a change towards a larger 
utilization of mineral resources by locally based industries. As the external 
economies of many developing countries rely heavily on earnings from sales 
of raw materials, such a change-over should preferably be a gradual one. Mineral 
deposits, however rich, are limited in quantity. Except when natural accretion 
is possible (e.g. salt fields), the utilization of natural deposits inevitably involves 
their depletion after a number of years. It is therefore necessary to establish 
desired utilization rates and conservation policies. In connexion with the latter, 
the possibilities for up-grading the utilization process and recovery of waste 
should be taken into consideration. This calls for the adoption of modern, 
often highly mechanized processes. Notwithstanding unemployment problems 
in developing countries, such mechanization may also be desirable from a social 
point of view, as mining has often to be undertaken under conditions which 
are humanly undesirable. 

(d ) Rok of heavy itidnshy. Heavy industry has a triple function ; to contri- 
bute to the further processing of a country’s minerals and other basic materials 
into semi-finished products and intermediate goods ; to strengthen the industrial 
structure by ensuring an adequate supply of such semi-finished products from 
imported raw materials, and to produce capital equipment (machinery, plant 
installations, ships and other heavy transport equipment). 

Development of heavy industry requires a relatively large input of factors 
of production, which in developing countries are usually very scarce. A 
premature or over-extensive involvement in heavy industry may cause 
unnecessary burdens on the whole economy. Careful consideration is therefore 
needed of the feasibility and size of projects, and of their expected overall contri- 
bution to the national economy. 

Technologically and financially, the development of heavy industry 
generally requires substantial foreign assistance. To facilitate the diffusion of 
know-how, the United Nations and its affiliated organizations have made some 
comparative technical economical studies of selected heavy industry processes, 
such as steel making, fertilizers, petrochemicals, etc. For financial assistance, 
bilateral as well as multilateral facilities are available, as well as those of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

(e) Role of light itidnstry. Light industry is predcminandy oriented to- 
wards consumer goods. It can play an important part in the transition from 
an agricultural to an industrial economy by processing agricultural raw materials, 
e.g. fruit-canning, vegetable preservation, edible oil processing, etc. It can also 
contribute to a better utilization of agricultural raw materials and by-products, 
such as strawboard manufacture, fibre processing, etc. These industries make 
a higher economic yield possible in the agricultural products sector. 

Textiles and apparel products are another sector of light industry geared 
to the primary needs of a developing economy. Its relationship to the agri- 
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cultural products sector is recognizable, although synthetic materials have been 
increasingly utilized in recent decades. 

Durable consumer goods — of metals, plastics, or other materials — are 
another group of products fabricated in light industry enterprises. The process 
involves a combination of component manufacture, sub-assembly and final 
assembly. As industrialization progresses, a further specialization of the industrial 
structure according to these three processes is recognizable. 

Light industry also contributes to the development of various industrial 
services, such as printing, repair and maintenance, etc., which acquire a clearly 
industrial character as higher levels of technological advancement are reached. 

From this sketch of the functions which it can perform in the national 
economy, it is clear that light industry can serve as a catalyst for industrializa- 
tion and as a training ground for industrial leadership. No strict rules have to 
be observed regarding economy of scale, and industrialization may be initiated 
under the most elementary conditions. Moreover, there can be substantial 
adaptability to a country’s labour situation, and capital investment requirements 
may be reduced to a minimum. 



3 . Project planning and Implementation 

(a) Fomtdatwn of projects. For the realization of the objectives pursued 
by the above-mentioned industrial development programmes, specific projects 
will have to be formulated, designed and executed. This is a process of which 
industrial economic administrators should have intimate first-hand knowledge 
and experience. 

The first step in the formulation stage is the selection of the project. It 
requires a specific initiative and a reconnaissance of the scope to be covered 
by the project in the context of the various industrial development programmes 
(see section 2 above). This preliminary appraisal should result in a tentative 
outline, including a description of the terms of reference on which a feasibility 
study can be based. 

^The feasibility study aims at detetinining whether a project can be 
implemented and the best possible or alternative courses of action. To this 
end, a comprehensive and detailed analysis of all relevant aspects is necessary. 

For industrial projects, an analysis of the market situation will constitute 
a basic element in the feasibility study. In developing countries, it also often 
involves a detailed appraisal of external trade factors, such as export promotion 
and import substitution. 

Choice of technology, adaptation of products and processes to locally 
prevailing conditions and availability of supplies of material are specific elements 
which in developing countries require special consideration in the analysis of 
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technological factors. Foreign exchange limitations also make it often imperative 
to distinguish in the specifications of plant equipment between locally available 
and imported machinery. Maintenance requirements are also of critical import- 
ance. 



The feasibility study must also involve a detailed appraisal of the 
personnel financing and organizational aspects. As we mentioned above, when 
l^avy capital investments are required, plant size and scale of operations are 
die most critical factors, closely related with marketing and technological aspects. 
Tne feasibility study should further determine plant location, or the suitability 
of given locations. A detailed outline for project implementation, or alternative 
courses of action, should also be included. 



From a financial point of view —apart from the domestic and foreign 
currency components -the feasibility study has to result in detailed estimates 
of capital budgets required, expected returns and a cash flow forecast. 



(b) Detail planning and implementation. The feasibility study will have re- 
vealed a number of basic technical data regarding suitability of materials, 
possible technological processes, specifications of product prbgrammes and other 
factors in an evaluation of the merits of a project. After a decision on 
implementation has been reached, farther detail planning and project engineering 
is necessary. ° ® 



This detail planning and project engineering includes a detailed selection 
and specification of equipment; design of plant lay-out and buildings, and pro- 
vision of required utility services. It further involves the inviting of tenders, 
screening of offers and planning and supervision of plant construction by 
contractors and sub-contractor.';, as well as training of key personnel and assist- 
ance in the launching of production. Parallel with these technical steps, there 
must be a detailed scheduling of investments and expenditures. 



(c) Provision for fiiture project expansion. Possibilities for Riture expansion 
should be incorporated in the over-all plan and design of the project, indicating 
the longer-term perspectives and potential of the project. In many respects, 
these provisions affect the immediate decisions at hand, such as acquisition of 
land site, utility services, etc. 

Factors which are imponderable at the moment of the feasibility study 
vay often decisively influence the project. It is therefore desirable to design 
me project in such a manner that a start can be made with the part from which 
irect tangible benefits can be expected, while recognizing and ke eping a watch- 
ful eye on the potential forfUture project expansion. This applies, for example, 
to the petroleuri industry, where, in addition to the possible immediate demand 
for oil producfc, the possibilities should also be considered which modern 
pettochemistry offers for a fhture expansion of the heavy as well as light 
industry sectors. ° 
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4. Industrial administration and organization 

(cl) General organization of industrial development efforts. The major objective 
of organization is to create appropriate relationships facilitating effective co- 
operative action by all persons, institutions, agencies and bodies involved in 
the industrialization process. In this connexion, four major functions have pre- 
viously been distinguished in the field of industrial economic administration. 
Organization includes the determination of specific functions and responsibilities 
and the establishment of procedures for communication and co-ordination, A 
sim^ ie and clearly recognizable pattern of organization is desirable and will 
facilitate die fostering of a favourable industrial climate, 

A country's size and level of industrial advancement will largely determine 
the degree of centralization and decentralization to be adopted. Such decisions' 
are also dependent upon the national structure of public functions and the 
degree of government initiative in the development and undertaking of industrial 
operations. In all circumstances, however, it is desirable to separate general 
administrative functions from the executive management functions of the 
industrial enterprises themselves. The latter should, therefore, whether they 
are under State or private ownership, have an economically justified perform- 
ance. At the same time, the general administrative apparatus should, 
economically, also be in proportion to the total industrial complex. 

(b) Introduction and development of industrial technology. Technologically, the 
industrial development administrator is faced with the choice of establishing the 
most suitable technology, its adaptation, the training of specialists who can 
utilize and further expand such technological know-how and the stimulation 
of technological research. If the administrator has an economic background, 
close co-operation with technologically oriented colleagues is necessary. The 
problem also has important economic and social dimensions to which various 
references have already been made. 

The utilization of natural gas, which is available in many developing 
countries, may serve as a further illustration. Depending upon the chemical 
composition, size of deposit, market requirements and other factors, natural 
gas resources can be utilized as fuel for domestic and industrial purposes or 
as basic materials for nitrogenous fertilizer productioh. The importance of 
relationship with other sectors, such as energy supply and agricultural develop- 
ment, is clearly recognizable. The basic strategy for the development of natural 
gas therefore often involves an evaluation of technological, economic and social 
aspects at the highest administrative levels. 

(c ) Training and personnel development. An acute shortage of trained and 
experienced personnel is experienced in practically all developing countries. 
In certain countries, a considerable number of educated persons are available, 
but lacking, however, the qualification, motivation, training and/or experience 
to make them useful for the industrialization process. In many countries, general 
education must be considered simultaneously with, or preferably preceding 
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industrial training. Industrial economic administrators are therefore faced with 
a basic task in the field of training and personnel development, namely, the 
provision in the shorter as well as in the longer term of qualified personnel 
at all levels in adequate numbers and at the right time. Nothing short of a 
total manpower development programme — to which a very high priority is 
given nationally as well as in the context of international assistance 
programmes — can resolve this acute problem. 

(d) Development of industrial distribution and marketing strtictiires. Industrializa- 

tion leads to the creation of an intricate network of production units, which 
cannot function properly without a corresponding development in distribution 
and marketing structures. The efficacy of the manufacturing and distribution 
structure as a whole is in turn dependent upon the development of transport 
and other sectors of the infrastructure. Excessive transport costs often impede 
expansion of sales and consequently production increases. An equally important 
factor is the modernization of commercial concepts. For industrialization, the 
traditional commercial principle of large profits on single products must give 
way to the modern concept of multiple small returns on a large number of 
similar industrial products. Only through such a difiusion of the results of 
industrial technology for the benefit of all can industrialization succeed. 

A similar change-over is required in many other traditional commercial 
practices. For instance, the aim should be a reduction of stocks and promotion 
of an optimum flow of goods from manufacturing unit to customer rather than 
hoarding and speculation on scarcity. Some traditional concepts of solidity and 
quality also require change, as exemplified in the introduction of ** throw-away- 
after-use containers and other disposable articles. This example also shows 
that the public at large, as well as the commercial and industrial circles, must 
be involved in the process of change, which will develop at an ever-inaeasing 
rate once industrialization has been launched. 

(e) Development of industrial financing and credit facilities,'^cdsditY of capital 
both domestic and foreign — is a most serious obstacle to the industrialization 
of developing countries. Much attention has already been devoted to the 
possibilities of raising capital by the mobilization of domestic savings and by 
appropriate fiscal and other public measures, etc. To overcome the scarcity of 
foreign exchange, a number of bilateral, multilateral and international aid 
measures have been developed. These efforts are aimed at developing within 
a given country the institutional financial framework which will support the 
needs of industrialization in a manner departing from traditional practices. In 
this connexion, the concept of long-term industrial financing is the most import- 
ant. It relates to the institution of credit facilities for periods which are 
a multiple of the duration for commercial credit. Reasonable interest rates are 
further required which do not make the use of such long-term credits 
prohibitive. Another factor is the development of the security market in 
countries with a free or mixed economy to which industrial enterprises can turn 
for risk-bearing and other forms of long-term capital. 
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(f) Functional co-ordination of imlmtrial development efforts. Technological, 
manpower, marketing and financial development are important tools through 
which industrial economic administrators can stimulate as well as co-ordinate 
and guide the industrialization process. A number of sub-areas can be further 
distinguished, such as stimulation of quality, regulation of cost factors and 
prices, promotion of safety and productivity, legislative recognition of industrial 
ownership and patent rights, etc. In industrially advanced countries, all these 
factors have become a part of the accepted environment of industrial institutions. 
In developing countries, their gradual fostering, sometimes preceding, some- 
times following the progress of industrialization itself, constitutes another major 
task for industrial economic administrators, who must guide such development 
in the light of the organizational relationships of the moment, and with a view 
to achieving the best practical and tangible results from industrialization for the 
economic advancement of the country as a whole. 



C Development and training facilities 
1 . Possible courses of action 

To meet the requirements of developing countries for trained personnel 
in the field of industrial economic administration, several courses of action may 
be pursued. In the first place, greater emphasis may be placed than hitherto on 
the establishment of training programmes within industrial development 
organizations themselves. Such internal training may help to relieve the shortage 
of trained personnel and to promote long-term personnel development. 

The possibility should further be considered of strengthening and 
improving the various course activities offered by training institutes at the 
national, regional and international levels. In many instances, training in 
industrial economic administration is currently undertaken as a major field with- 
in the context of a general economic development course. Certain other courses 
are of a specialized nature, e.g. appraisal of industrial projects. A number of 
enterprise management courses also include general industrial development. 
Such courses can be useful if tfiey set the right training standards. As they are 
differently oriented, the desired depth in disciplinary thinking on industrializa- 
tion is usually not achieved. The institution of new training programmes fully 
specialized in industrialization should therefore also be considered. For these 
industrialization courses, the description of general training objectives and of 
contents of training programmes mentioned above may serve as a possible 
outline. 

2. Internal training programmes at industrial development organizations 

Internal training programmes can contribute directly to meeting the train- 
ing needs of many industrial development organizations. The following training 
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aims could be pursued: on-the-job training in specific tasks; counterpart train- 
ing by foreign experts temporarily assisting the organization ; induction-training 
of new officers ; introduction of new knowledge and techniques and other types 
of refresher training. Such internal training programmes are applicable to large 
as well as to smaller organizations. Training methods, programmes and duration 
have to be adapted to the specific conditions of the organization concerned. 
At a large organization, such training may take the form of regular courses, 
conducted on a full-time or part-time basis. For smaller organizations, a part- 
time programme with emphasis on on-the-job training is probably preferable. 



The responsibility for on-the-job training lies mostly with the immediate 
superiors of the persons concerned. It involves a careful assignment of tasks, 
explanation of specific task know-how, correction and guidance during the 
execution. By providing the trainee witli a sufficient variety of tasks, the pro- 
gramme will give him an opportunity to acquire the necessary knowledge and 
experience for his job. Individual abilities, educational background and 
experience will, of course, be additional factors in determining the duration 
and success of the training. 

A similar method is applicable to on-the-job training by foreign experts 
for training their counterparts. Such counterpart training has long been regarded 
as an essential element in the tasks of foreign experts assigned to developing 
couritries under various international assistance programmes. It has met with 
varying degrees of success, and a more systematic and aggressive approach to 
this subject would be desirable. 

Internal trairiing programmes may also aim at induction-training of new 
officers, in order to inform such oflScers of the basic concepts and policies of the 
organization and to give them an over-all picture of its activities. Such pro- 
grammes may also include training in certain skills, techniques and procedures 
which are, of special importance to the organization. 



Industry’s progress is based on a continuous process of innovation, which 
shouldbeofconcernnotonly to enterprise-level managers and research workers, 
but also to industrial economic administrators. The study of new developments 
is therefore an essential element in the approach of the industrial economic 

administrator to his task. In this respect, internal training activities can be of 
great help. 

For the development of internal training programmes along one or more 
of the above lines, the availability of a good master scheme and an effective 
programme leader are essential prerequisites. In large organizations, the function 
of the training oflScer may be recognized as a separate function. Very often, it 
will constitute a part-time responsibility for a senior officer. At institutions 
supported by a team of foreign experts, this will be a major responsibility of 
the team-leader, .ho will have to co-ordinate the counterpart training of all 
his experts in the most effective manner. In this connexion, it may be noted 
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that several hundreds of United Nations experts^ are active in the industrial 
field and constitute an important manpower pot^^ntial for initiating internal 
training programmes at key institutes in various countries all over the world. 



3. Traninig at the* national and intra-reg/onal levels 

In various developing countries, conscientious efforts are already made 
in training industrial economic administrators. Such training at present takes 
a predominant place as a specialized study within the framework of a wide 
economic development training programme. Courses of a more specialized 
nature, such as project appraisal, are also undertaken. Furthermore, the United 
Nations recently completed a first training course in industrial planning for 
African government officials (Cairo, February-May 1965). At the headquarters of 
the Economic Commission for Latin America and the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, regional economic and social programming courses 
are undertaken in which industrial development is includ^ as a major subject. 
1 hese courses belong to the category of basic and career development courses 
for persons at the junior and intermediate levels as described above. The 
gradual establishment of such training courses would be desirable in all 
countries with a large population and in sub-regions covering a group of (prefer- 
ably neighbouring) countries with a common language and with an indusorial 
employment of some one million persons or more. 



Circumstances within the countries or sub-regions concerned will 
determine whether industrial development training should be undertaken in a 
comprehensive manner within a special industrial development training organiza- 
tion, offering, in addition to basic and career development courses, various 
specialized courses, for instance, on certain branches of industry, small industry 
development and other related fields, or as an activity affiliated with a general 
economic development training institute, or again as a programme of 
complementary courses offered by various institutions in the area concerned. 



■Important contributions can and are being made by various international 
assistance programmes in establishing national and inter-regional training 
institutes. Nevertheless, to meet the existing need, still greater efforts are 
needed. Such expanded efforts should aim at strengthening and improving 
existing training facilities, in particular at raising their practical efficacy. The 
establishment of sound curriculum standards, the supply of worth-while teaching 
materials and the development of a good faculty arc key areas to which inter- 
national assistance programmes can contribute. The need for quantitative expan- 
sion has been shown above. It constitutes a second major objective for inter- 
national assistance in this field. It may, however, be desirable to establish train- 
ing institutes on a permanent basis only when adequate standards can be 



1 According to the reports of the fifth session of the United Nations Committee for 
Industrial Developnient, 230 experts were engaged in 1964 in the industrial field under the 
various United Nations technicsd assistance programmes, excluding Special Fund projects. 
(See^ Official Records of the Economic and Social Council, Thirtyminth Session, Supplement No. 6, para. 
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ensured. lo meet the pressing needs for trained personnel, various temporary 
measures miglit be considered, such as training on an ad )y>c basis. 



4 . hitcr-rcf^iimal training 

Ihe following spedfic training objectives can be recognized in tiiis area: 
refresher training (orientation on nc%v development) and study of advanced 
tetliniiiues, e.g. rnarket study and intcr-indusiry analysis, and preferably also 
actual experience in me application of these techniques. Such practical applica- 
tion during the period of training cannot generally be aimed at developing 
complete proficiency in these techniques. A detailed involvement by the trainee 
in their .application is, however, in m.iny respects valuable from a training point 
()1 view and indispensable in determining the correct manner of analysis, evalua- 
tion .and insight into the problems under smdy. 



Intcr-rcgional training should preferably be aimed at persons at the inter- 
mediate and advanced levels. ITiis would include the career development and 
advanced courses mentioned .above as well as the organiz.ation of various short 
seminars and participation in research projeas. A great v.aricty of opportunities 
are .already being ofier''d in the industrially advanced countries and useful contri- 
butions are made. It should, however, be recognized that this is a relatively 
new field, requiring much further development. In ccrt.ain instances, nostalgic 
memories of bygone eras still dominate the basic philosophy of the course 
programmes. Shortage of competent teaching staff is anotlicr basic difficulty. 
In this connexion, it should be recognized that effective instruction requires 
both c.xpcrt knowledge in a specialized field of learning and a profound under- 
standing of the conditions and development problems in the newly emerging 
nations. New methods of instruction and new approaches to training 
programmes arc another field for possible improvements. It is in tliis connexion 
most encouraging that these methodological aspects have the attention of the 
Lnitcd Nations, its specialized agencies and other international organizations, 
l or practical reasons, there is a generally growing recognition that inter-regional 
tr.aining for persons from developing countries should be limited to fairly short 
periods of not more than a few months. Costs for intcr-regional training are 
estimated to be 50 per cent higher, or even more, than for intra-rcgional train- 
ing. A good knowledge of the home country’s requirements and a sufficiently 
senior position are needed if fiill benefit is to be obtained from such training. 
Ihisin turn implies that only much needed personnel can qualify, posing further 
limitations on the duration of intcr-regional training. 



5 . Methodology and general training standards 



•Specialized industrial development courses require a more thorough study 
of the subjea than can normally be undertaken in a more general course. 
I hree types of industrial development courses have already been described 
above; a general basic course for young graduates, a career development course 
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for persons eligible to interincdhite posts and an advanced course for persons 
still at the intermediate level but eligible for the most senior functions. 

The basic course is intended for graduates in the 22 to 30 year age group 
who have completed at least three to four years’ academic education. The re- 
quired duration is between eighteen months and two years, and includes pre- 
liminary instruction to develop the required inter-disciplinary approach; for 
instance, several months’ technological training for non-engineers and similar 
economic basic requirements, to be included during the early part of the training. 
It may also be extended in stages throughout the whole course. The total 
duration of the practical work must be at least six to nine months. The basic 
course should further give trainees a general insight into the various subjects 
described in section B, and proficiency in one ^of the major fields. This may 
be achieved, for example, by devoting the latter part of the course to the 
specialized study of subjects in which course participants can Tnajor", In view 
of th.e intensity and duration of this basic training, participants who have 
successfully completed such courses might be given a recognized certificate of 
professional qualification. 

For career development courses to prepare officers in the 28 to 35 year 
intermediate positions, the training may be of shorter duration; 
say five to eight months. These courses should basically aim at developing full 
proficiency in major fields of specialization, e,g, general industrial planning on 
the national and regional levels, certain industrial sector programmes or 
functional specializations such as financing, industrial manpower development, 
etc. Practical field training should, in this type of training, be related to the 
analysis of complex problems and a broadening of specific career experiences. 

Advanced courses preparing candidates for the highest executive posts 
should aim at de-spedalizing participants, .n contrast to the career develop- 
ment courses which provide specialized training, "De-specialization ** can be 
achieved b\ confronting the participants with a selected cross-section of 
experiences from aM major fields as described in section B, Such courses aim 
further at providing detailed insights into decision-making processes at high 
levels, Tlic programme should also provide for a detailed study of development 
strategies and international industrial relations and for personality development 
to prepa’^e participants for leadership responsibilities at top-level positions. A 
duration of eight to twelve weeks is generally considered necessary to aeate 
a lasting training impact. Such advanced training is generally limited to selected 
candidates in the 32 to 40 year age group, possessing high personality, 
professional and administrative qualifications, and who have adequate experience 
and a record of notable accomplishment. 
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Development of training in industrial economic adfnihistration 
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Some selected industrial development training courses by the United Nations 
and its affiliated organizations 



I . Genera! 

A considerable number of short-term seminars in the industrial field 
have been undertaken by the United Nations and its specialized agendes since, 
and even preceding, the establishment of the United Nations Committee for 
Industrial Development in 1961. These seminars deal with general subjects, 
as at a two weeks seminar on industrial development programming in the 
Ladn American region, as well as with a variety of more spedalized subjects, 
such as industrial estates, fertilizer production, iron and steel industry, food 
canning, industrial standardization, employment problems related to automation 
and advanced technology, etc. The United Nations also offers fellowships for 
individual studies, for participation in various in-ser\dce training programmes 
or in courses sponsored by various institutions. Efforts have further been made 
to provide more basic and longer-term training fadlities, which will be espediilly 
considered in more detail. These training activities comprise regional efforts, 
such as the spcdal training course for African government offidals in industrial 
planning, and the study (^f industrial problems within the context of economic 
development courses organized under the auspices of tfie regional economic 
commissions for Latin America and for Asia and the Far East. Furthermore, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development sponsors a course on 
industrial project evaluation. 

2. Training coarse for Afiio/h ^overmnenl officials in indm trial planning 

(a) 0^gani:..:;\n, Training course organized by the Um’ted Nations 
Centre for Industrial Development, in co-operation with the African Institute 
for Economic Development and iMinning (IDEP) in Dakar, Senegal and the 
Institute of National Planning in Cairo, United Arab Republic. The United 
Arab Republic provided hr>st facilities for this course, which took place from 
1 ^ February to 1 3 May 1905. 

(b) Vnrpose and pariiciparits. The course was designed to assist offidals in 
the ministries and semi-government organizations of the African countries in 
dealing with various 'Aspects of planning for, and implementation of. industrial 
development projerts. 

(c ) Course programme. The programme was in three parts. The introduc- 
tory p.irt was devoted to problems dealing with economic planning, growth 
problems and selected disciplines which might be needed to prepare trainees 
to participate fully in, and to benefit from the course. The main part of the 
programme was concerned with industrial programming and, in particular, with 
problems of projec; formulation, appraisal and implementation. Attention was 
given to the institutional framework in which industrial development projects 
are promoted and implemented. While finandng of projects was dealt with in 

■A See page 111. 
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general, attention was given, in particular, to foreign assistance and sources of 
aid. "1 he third part dealt with problems of African industrial development of 
interest to the participants, such as country studies, regional integration and 
co-ordination, planning of industrial complexes, and work of the Economic 
Commission for Africa. This programme was supplemented by field visits to 
various industrial and economic development projects and to industrial 
complexes in the United Arab Republic. 



3. Ldtni Amcrtctm troninig course on economic and social plauninv, 

(a) Organization. The c',)ur.se is organized annually for eight months 
(April to November) by the Instituto Latino-americano de Planificacion Econo- 
miai y Social, United Nations Economic Commi.ssion for Latin America, Santia- 
go, Chile. 

(b) Purpose ami participants. Basic training is offered in the field of 
economic and socal planning for participants sponsored by the governments 
of countries in the Latin American region. 

(c) General course prograimnc. The course is in two parts of four mor.tlis 

each. Tlie first part is common to all p.articipants and covers the following 
subjects: economic analysis, national accounting, economic development, 

planning and programming techniques, preparation anti evaluation of projects, 
development policy, organization and administr.ition and other related subjects, 
rhe second part covers seven specialized smdy options, respectively for general 
programming, programming in the public .sector, national budgeting, industrial 
programming, transport development, manpower development and agricultural 
development. 

(d) Outline of the specialized option on industrial programming. This study 
option is especially designed to meet the training ncet’s of economists, engineers 
and other groups of professional personnel interested in the development of 
the manufacturing industry. The study programme comprises the following 
groups of subjects: general problems of industrialization (60 hours), economics 
of the industriid enterprise (25 hours), linear programming (30 hours), study 

of specific industries (90 hours) and seminar on the application of industrial 
projections. 



4. Asian training course on development pidicies and problems 

(a) Organization. The course is organized annually for six months 
(February to July) by the Asian Institute for Economic Development and 
Planning, United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

(b) Purpose and participants. The general training course is offered in the 
field t)f economic development and planning for participants sponsored by the 
governments of countries in the Asian and Far Eastern region. 
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(c ) Outhuc of study programme m the industrial field. In the context of die 
idorementioned gcnera.1 course, e seminar is held on industrial development 
covering the following subjects : general objectives of industrial development, 
choice of alternative investments, industrial programming, role of small-scale 
industry, project appraisal, industrial financing and a discussion with reference 
to problems specifically pertaining to the Asian and Far Eastern region. Field 
visits and a syndicated exercise in problems of industrial development are also 
incorporated as part of this specialized study programme. 



5. Industrial project mduation course 

(a) Organization. The course was organized from March to June I 965 
(12 weeks) by the Economic Development Institute, International Bank for 
Reconstruaion and Development, Washington, D.C., United States of America. 
It was also conducted on a regional basis (India, 1964) and in Spanish (with 
special emphasis on problems of Latin America). 

(b) Purpose and participants. The courses are conduaed for government 
officials whose work is direaly related to the formulation and evaluation of 
development projects. 

( ) Course programme. The main topics covered include: definition of the 

industry sector and its internal structure; main elements of industrial projects, 
defined in terms of input and output, with the concept of value added; import- 
ance of accounting and financial analysis and the differences between private 
or enterprise accounting and sodal or economic accounting; cost analysis, use 
of break-even diarts, and economics of scale; analysis of the market, and role 
of transport and distribution costs; relationship between planning and projects, 
and enrjneering, costing and execution of projects selected as desirable; develop- 
ment of industrial capital markets and role of development banks; evaluation 
of organization and management, and development of an industrial labour force; 
problem of protecting new industries; analysis of infrastructure projects closely 
related to industriiil growth (e.g. power); and development of various support- 
ing institutions such as industrial estates, productivity centres and tedinological 
institutes. 

Syndicate exerdses are used at appropriate points during the course. 
These are case studies, presented in the form of problems requiring dedsions 
that combine the necessity for technical analysis, sound analysis of policy issues, 
responsible assessment of intangible factors, and ability effectively to present 
a particular point of view. 

Each course has two major field trips of approximately one week each. 
One of these is to New York City, to visit major finandai institutions and 
United Nations Headquarters. The second is to a major industrial centre, 
usually in the mid-western region of tfie United States or in Canada. A few 
short half-day trips are made to industrial plants each within reach of Washing- 
ton. 
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APPENDIX B 

Estimated industrial employment (million persons) 
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The above estimates were included in the reports of the thirty-seventh 
session of the United Nations Economic and Social Council and are based on 
the V tit ted Nations Statistical Yearbook^ the ILO Yearbook of Labour Statistia, and 
other official data. The data relate to salaried employees and wage-earners only. 
In the African region, South Africa has been excluded, in the Asian region, 
the Asian Republics of the USSR and Japan. The 1975 projection is based 
on an aggregate manpower requirements approach, assuming the following 
annual growth rates : Africa (3.1 per cent), Asia (5.7 per cent) and Latin 
America (4.7 per cent). 



Costs of training of higher personnel 



The data bdmv are based partly on reports of die United Nations and 
the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development and partly on 
hitherto unpublished documents prepared by the author for the United Nations 
Centre for Industrial Development. 

(a) National training. Costs for education and training of engineers at 
national universities in developing countries are expected to amount in 1970 
to the following; 

Recurring costs per student $US 600 to 1,600 per year 

Capiul costs per student place $US 4.000 to 10,000 - 

These estimates assume a five-year duration of the university studies and ex- 
clude living and other personal expenditures. It is noted that some estimates, 
notably in the Asian region, quote lower cost figures, but may relate to different 
academic curriculum standards. 



(b) Rcg.cnal training. The costs for six months’ regional training are 
currently estimated as follows (in $US): 
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In the above estimate, the salary which the fellow may continue to receive at 
home is not included. Allowances are based on board and hostel facilities as 
offered in good university or training centres. 

(c) Inter-regioml training. Individual costs for six months’ inter- 



continental training in Western 
estimated as follows (in $US): 
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Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, Foreign Skills and 
Technical Assistance in Economic Development, 1965 . 

In the preparation of this paper, use has further been made of various 
other sources of documentation. Two objectives were specifically pursued in 
this connexion. In the first place, the aim was to assess training needs in the 
field of industrial economic administration. Reports on regional industrial pro- 
gress were therefore examined and supplemented by further study of national 
industrial development plans of seleaed countries in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America (several countries per region). Secondly, a brief review was made of the 
training fadlities offered by the United Nations, its regional commissions and 
specialized agencies, by multilateral organizations, by bilateral governmental 
;ind private organizations, and by a number of institutes offering industrial or 
economic development training courses. 
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REVIEW OF PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE TRAINING OF 
ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATORS IN THE FIELD OF 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 



by Fr(wq)is V(W Hock * 



In iiccordiincc with the provisional agenda for the meeting of' the inter- 
regional working party on the training of economic administrators of the 
developing countries in industrial development, the object of this paper is, first, 
to describe the training courses at present available for economic administr.ators 
specifically responsible for organizing industrial development in the developing 
countries. The ways in which these courses can be adapted to the real needs 
of these countries will also be discussed. Lastly, the author was asked to outline 
a trilining programme that would best suit the needs and responsibilities of 
tJiese administrators. 



I he first step is to define the scope of this paper so as to narrow down 
the field of study and avoid unnecessary duplication with other papers compiled 
for the same meeting. ITiis will be extremely difficult however, first, because, 
in order to remove any possible ambiguity, the term ’’economic administrator 
in industrial development” must be defined and second, because, before suggest- 
ing an appropriate training programme, we have to touch on the various 
problems which must be taken into account. This will be the subject of the 
second part of the paper. 

With regard to tlie definition of the term ”economic administrator in 
industrial development”, it should not be assumed that it embraces everybody 
directly or indirectly concerned with industrial development in the public or 
private sectors. This paper will be limited to tlie economic and technical govern- 
ment staff who take a direct part in working out and implementing industrial 
development plans and programmes, and tlie senior officials who run the 
administrative machine. Attention will be concentrated on the offidals of govern- 
ment institutions responsible for working out and implementing industrial 
development programmes and the executives of specialized national institutions, 
such as development banks. 



* Head of the Training Division, Development Centre of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development. 
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This restrictive definition in no way implies an umicicsiiinaiion of the 
bottleneck created in developing countries by the lack ol skilled personnel 
for new or expanding industries. A great deal remains to be done in organizing 
training for the staff required for the starting up and expansion of the various 
industrial units —large, medium-sized or small. We feel, however, that this 
problem, important as it is, does not fall within the terms of reference of die 
discussion as a whole or of this paper in particular. 

Last, before going any further, it appears necessary to define the meaning 
of the word training", as opposed to education, which it completes, but cannot 
replace. 



Industrial development training facilities available at present 



Bearing in mind the definition of the economic administrator in industrial 
development given above, no sound, well-balanced training course, so far 
as we know, has yet been specifically designed for existing or prospective 
government economic administrators responsible for industrial development 
in developing countries. A more detailed analysis of the various training facilities 
will, however, show that there are', in fact, four types of programmes or courses 
connected in one way or another with industrial development. 7 *hese will now 
be briefly described, with certain examples. 

First, there is a wide range of programmes differing in content, but all 
entirely devoted to industrial development. They are primarily, but not exclusive- 
ly, intended for business executives. The emphasis is on the development of the 
industrial firm and the programme itself is aimed at helping to overcome the 
difficulty of filling management posts. Generally speaking, these courses consist 
of lectures and theoretical studies, visits and work in firms. Examples are: the 
course of the Centre d’etudes industrielles (Industrial Study Centre) of Geneva; 
the training courses organized by the Istituto per la Ricostruzione Industriale 
of Rome, or the course organized at Delft by the Research Institute for Manage- 
ment Science, although the latter mainly deals with the development of medium- 
sized and small firms. These courses do not aim at teaching techniques, but 
at developing the qualities and attitudes required for ^he smooth running of a 
firm. Although this type of programme may be very useful in training executives 
from the private and public industrial sectors of the developing countries, it 
does not seem suitable for the economic administrators specifically responsible 
for industrial development in these countries. 



Tbis category of courses, entirely devoted to industrial development, in- 
cludes although it was conceived for a different purpose — the four-month 
course which the Institute ot Social Studies of TTie Hague intends to open 
in Sepiember I965. Tliis course \s intended, by all accounts, for those wishing 
to specialize in industrial planning and to concentrate more specifically on work- 
ing out industrial projects. Its working principle is that all economic planning 
in a developing country will remain a dead letter in the absence of properly 
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tJiought-out industrial projects. Part of the course is, however, devoted to the 
relationship benveen industrial projects and over-all or seaoral planning. Part 
B of this paper will show to what extent a course of this type can substantially 
contribute to the training of government economic administrators in industrial 
development. 

The second category of training courses in industrial development could 
also include programmes entirely devoted to a spedfic aspect of industrial 
development and intended only for government ofiidals, for example, the special 
four-month course on the assessment of industrial dc'^dopment projects run 
by the Economic Development Institute, Because of the very nature of die 
instil te — which is a branch of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD) — the emphasis is on industrial development and the 
role of development finandng institutions, and prominence is given to the pre- 
paration and assessment of development projects. In the same category and 
designed for the same purpose are other more or less similar courses — likewise 
often organized in the first stages with the aid of the Economic Development 
Institute of the IBRD — in a number of regional institutes in Asia or Latin 
America. 

Though very similar to the previous category, we should like to include 
in the third category the training courses for government ofiidals organized 
on an irregular basis and not institutionalized, which are devoted to a specific 
iispect of industrial development. An example of this is the course on industrial 
programming held from February to May 1965 in Cairo, which was organized 
by die Institute of National Planning in conjunction with the Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa (ECA), the ECA Institute of Development and Planning Studies 
and the Industrial Development Centre of the United Nations, 

Lastly, courses on industrial development in general, or on certain 
problems arising from it, are a more or less important aspect of training pro- 
grammes in economic development. The various courses include, between them, 
a considerable number of subjects having some connexion with industrial 
development, such as the history of industrial development in industrialized 
oi developing countries, the theory of location, the finandng of industrial 
development, inter-industrial relations, the role of State enterprises, etc. 

Some programmes in this category, however, have spedalized branches 
or, by virtue of the nature of the institute itself, pay particular attention to the 
development of industry, as, for example, the general six-month course of the 
Economic Development Institute for all types of government executives, or 
the industrial planning section, which is part of the eight-month course offered 
by the Institut international de recherches et de formation en vue du dcv'elop- 
pemeni harmonise (IRFED) (Research and Training Insitute for Harmoniou.s 
Development), in Paris. 

In short, certain facilities for industrial development training exist both 
in industrialized and in developing countries. They all, generally speaking, aim 
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at training natiunais from clc-vdopiii^ countries, and all, whatever form they 
take (^'rounding or refresher courses), and whatever ari}>le they concentrate on 
(development of the firm, planning, etc.) go a lon}> way towards .satisf'yin}> 
definite and specific needs felt in most, if not all, developing countries. It would, 
however, be difficult to slate with conviction that they entirely meet the trainin}> 
needs of government economic administrators whose spec-ific task is to organize 
iiuliistriiil development in their countries. 



V 



A, Basic problems 

This conclusion le'tds us to ask what type of programme would in fact 
best meet the needs of governments of developing countries.’ As stated in the 
Introduction, this question can be answered only after referring to a certain 
number of basic considerations that affect training programmes. First and fore- 
most is the principle, widely accepted in theory though not sufficiently 
emphasized in practice and in training courses, that an industrial training pro- 
gramme cannot be planned in isolation, without due regard for the develop- 
ment needs and potentialities of other sectors of the economy. As P.S. Lokana- 
Aan very rightly said, when speaking in particular of the developing countries 
in Asia, ... agriculture may be the most strategic factor of growth and 
industrialization may be very much conditioned by’ the grciwth of agriculture". * 
Allowing for differences in proportion, this rule does not apply to the Asian 
countries alone. If it is true that agriculture and agricultural development 
condition industiialization, this may also be said of the development of the 
economic and social services. 



'fhe second basic consideration which must be borne in mind by the 
economic administrator in industrial development is the importance of political 
options which are often based on criteria that are not purely economic or 
technical. The question then arises of how to reconcile the various aims and 
options dictated by politics with those of the industrial development plan. Too 
little attention is perhaps paid to this problem in the few training courses at 
present available. Yet there is no lack of examples of such conflicts of aim: 
how to ensure both full employment and higher incomes ; hew to raise in- 
comes while retaining the principle of equality; how to develop industry on a 
national scale while ensuring a certain balance between regions. 



It is not the intention of this paper to dwell on the many complex 
problems of industrial development whi^ government economic administrators 
must bear in mind when performing their duties. In addition to the two 
problems mentioried, which it is enough to indicate without further elaboration, 
there are a certain number of others. First, as regards the technical working 
out of industrial development plans, reference may be made to die many diffi- 
culties resulting from lack of basic data and an adequate system of national 



1 P.S. Lokanathan, *Elements of a Programme for Industrial Development ", in rmimna 
nogrmntts tu Ecortomtv Devetopmertt, OECD, Paris (1963). 
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accounts and input-output tables. Many difikuldcs also arise at the level of 
administrative procedures and conception. 

Government oflidals who or^^anize industrial development must at least 
be conscious of these difliculties. Bur if they are to do their job properly, they 
must also be endowed with certain human qualities, practised judgement and 
considerable shrewdness. ITiis combination of qualities of a non-technical 
nature, which may be described as "state of mind", is of vital importance and 
can hardly be acquired in a training course. What is needed is a strong dose 
of common sense, tlie gift of leadership coupled with a broad outlook on the 
economic and social position of the country, plus the desire and ability to 
assume responsibility. Let it not be forgotten that administrators in developing 
Countries are often obliged to make "cv ank” decisions without being in full 
possession of the facts and figures which are such a help to tJieir colleagues 
in industrialized countries. 



B. A wvll-ddupted training programme 



In the light of these considerations, what should be the charaaeristics 
of a training programme aimed at giving government economic administrators 
a better preparation for their industrial development duties? It seems to us 
advisable to begin by distinguishing the specific training needs of those attend- 
ing the course. First, diere are the government 'economic administrators who, 
after being graduated from a university, have acquired several years’ experience 
and hold responsible government positions. Experience has shown that this 
category of senior officials cannot spare four, six or twelve months to meet 
the requirements of a complete training course. What is needed here is a short 
but concentrated refresher course which will include practical study of the trials 
and errors of other countries, not necessarily the most industrializeo. In our 
opinion, insufficient attention is given to the valuable experience of countries 
still only moderately industrialized. Perpaps the Industrial Development Centre 
and the regional institutes of the United Nations could help to make the ex- 
perience of these countries more widely known by making certain objective 
sample studies, and promote the exchange of ideas and experience among 
administrators of developing countries in various regions of the world. 



The second category of trainees will be the younger people whose task 
is to assist the senior officials in the immediate future and eventually to take 
their place. This category is larger and it is easier for them to absent them- 
selves from their jobs to complete their training. Assuming that they have a 
university education, there is no point in giving them, for one or even two 
years, a little more university education. What they really need is to perfect 
their knowledge of certain fundamental principles and issues by means of a 
training system that will include special courses, practical work and observation. 
The latter is frequently absent from training programmes offered to officials 
from developing countries. Yet experience has shown tliat active and well-guided 
participation in the everyday work of a well-run industrial development institute 
does much more than merely supplement the course followed. Thanks to these 
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visits, whicli even the best courses cannot replace, the participant becomes aware 
of the practical difficulties and obstacles that he will frequently encounter when 
he conies to put theory’ into prac’ ce. Here again, we feel that greater co-opera- 
tion between the developing countri^j would be more than welcome. 

Although the specific needs of tl*ese two categories, and the means of 
satisfying them, are not the same, all training programmes of this type will 
be directed towards the same goal: namely, completing the student’s technical 
knowledge and acquaintaing him with all the methods and techniques employed, 
preferably with success, in other countries, not necessarily the more 
industrialized. It seems hardly necessary to stress that to observe and study 
the experience of others does not mean copying it. Indeed, the political, 
economic and social problems of industrial development are so specific to each 
developing country that one often wonders whether at least a part of every 
training course should not take place in the country itself, or bring out these 
differences clearly, 'lhat is why, if these courses are given an institutional frame- 
work that will at least reflect the main economic and social characterisdes of 
the countries participating, their effectiveness will be substantially increased. 



Where training has to be given at a distance from the real practical condi- 
tions of industrial development, we think it essential diat the following remarks, 
at least, should be noted. First, a certain number of orientation courses should 
be given either in the country itself, or on a regional basis. At the sanie time, 
there should be a detailed and precise definition of the type of training pro- 
gramme that would best suit the aptitude, preferences and future responsibilities 
of the participant. There should also be some kind of follow-up after the trainee 
has returned home. In this context, it would be profitable to envisage, on a 
short-term regional basis, meetings of former trainees, who could exchange 
their recent experience and keep in touch with current theoretical developments 
and recent experience in other areas. It is certain that, under the auspices of 
the United Nations, the Industrial Development Centre and the regional 
institutes could be instrumental in organizing preliminary orientation courses, 
a training programme and periodic meetings. They should also examine the 
various ways of facilitating and promoting the transfer to their colleagues and 
associates of knowledge acquired by former trainees in order to increase the 
snowball effect of these courses. 

In conclusion, we should like to touch briefly upon the subjects which 
we feel ought to be included in a training programme for government economic 
administrators concerned with industrial development in the developing 
countries. These subjects could be dealt with in the orientation course, in the 
training course itself^ or during the visits and practical work. Senior officials 
with several years experience should be able to refresh and broaden their know- 
ledge of the subjects in question. But for the category of young administrators 
defined above, a minimum of at least one year would, we feel, be necessary. 
All trainees, however, need a certiiin amount of time, if only to obtain a general 
picture of the varied and complex problem^ of industrial development. The 
following list is intended only as a reminder, inadequate though it may be 
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as yet. to the organizers ol the training courses. It makes no relerence to the 
problem ol state ol mind, as described in part A, since it appears dillicult, 
il iH)t impossible to inculcate these qualities hy means t)f a training course. 
But tutors should keep this in mind during the whole period ol specialized 
training. 



Subjects considered particularly useful in a training course for government 
economic administrators responsible for industrial development in a 
developing country (not in order of priority): 

Sociology ol industrial development; 

Obstacles to industrial development in developing countries ; 

Agriculture and industry : economic growth relations; 

Political options, choice and decision; 

Programming the needs lor intermediate executives and vocational training 
problems ; 

Industrial development institutions ; 

Qassification of industries; 

Industrial programmes and projects; 

Micro-analysis and macro-analysis ; 

Industrialization and regional development; 

Urban concentration, polarization, manpower migration problems; 
Industrialization and integrated development; 

Past history of industrialization ; 

Role and function ol foreign aid in national industrialization. 



ADMINISTRATION OF INDUSTRIAL PROGRAMMES IN 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
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I Ilf present stiulv was prepared on the basis of niy person.- ' experience 
as an administrator of programmes t>f industrial development in iny country 
(Braxil), first as a member of the hoard of directors of the National Develop- 
ment bank and, for more than live years, as executive head of the superintend- 
ency for the development of the north-east (Sudene). I intend to discuss the 
functions of the economic administrator dealing with problems of industrial 
development and to submit some suggestions on the training needs for this 
type of executive personnel. Attention will be focused on problems raised by the 
implementation of programmes of industrialixation in a really under-developed 
area, i.e., areas with l>c\' ciipita incomes of around SI 00, or where modern 
industry is practically nonexistent. The group of developing countries with an 
advanced process of industrialixation, such as Chile, Mexico or the central 
southern area of Braxil, present particular problems that will not be considered 
here. Ihe conclusions submitted concern the administration of industrial pro- 
grammes in Countries such as Bolivia, Ecuador or the north-eastern area of 
Braxil. 



Although it must be acknowledged that there is a basic feed-back cycle 
Ctmimon to all levels of the industrial development process, and that the viability 
of the objectives of a programme has to be verified by comparing the partial 
results obtained with those objectives in a continuous process, for practical 
purposes it is very important to draw a clear distinction between the formula- 
tion and scheduling of a programme and its implementation. The reason for 
introdudng this clearly defined distinction is that, during the first phase, con- 
cerned with formulation and scheduling, it is easier to rely on skilled personnel 
hired temporarily out of the area or supplied by agencies spedalixed in technical 
assistance. On the other hand, those responsible for implementing the pro- 
gramme must have a thorough knowledge of the country and be familiar with 
the cultural patterns and aware of the role of the leading elements in the 
community. As the two kinds of skills very rarely can be found together in 
developing countries, it seems advisable to emphasize the difference between 
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the torinulaiion phase, when technical requirements are most needed, and the 
implementation phase, when knowledge of the social reality is more essential. 

It may he importa?it .o differentiate frt;m the beginning between the 
industrial programme as such, and the over-all plan of development of which 
tlie luimei is part. As beh)ie, this distinction is aimed at restricting the compe- 
tence required of persv)iinel responsible for carrying out an industrial pro- 
gramme, thus allowing foi the recruitment of such personnel in a backward area 
or ('ountry. 

I iiere is a broad measure of agreement that industrial j)r(>gramming must 
he iniegr, red in the frame of an over-all plan of development. Let us therefore 
assume that an over-all plan has been formulated and that one of the basic 
objectives of such a j>lan is to increase inve.simeiit in the industrial sector, 'J*o 
back the policy of inciusfiialization, a broad programme of investments is drawn 
up including : (r/) a survey of the natural resources* to be carried out in 
successive phases, so that practical results may be expected in the short as well 
as in the long run; (/>) a progressive improvement of the human factor, cover- 
ing basic as well as professional levels, and aiming at achieving results in the 
short and in the long run, and (6‘)an enlargement of the infrastructure of basic 
industrial services aimed at creating external economies in the industrial scctc>r. 
Industrialization policy thus covers four diflerent areas: natural resources, human 
resources, infrastructure, and manufacturing productive capacity. The first areas 
also interlock with the programme of agricultural development which, on the 
otlier hand, is connected with the industrial p»*'^gramme through the supply 
of inputs for several industries and outputs for the j^opulation working in the 
industrial sector, bin ally, the two sectors producing goods* are indirectly 
connected through external transactions, since a part of the production has to 
he exported and a part of the agricultural and industrial inputs has to be im- 
poited. A dynamic approach to this complex system of inter-industry relation.s 
is essential to any technique of planning. Nevertheless, the administration cjf an 
industrial programme may be carried out under the supervision of personnel 
with a limited knowledge of most of the leclinical aspects of such problems. 

Co-ordination of the industrial programme and subsidiary programmes 
aimed at improving the quality of factors of production and at enlarging the 
infrastructure of industrial services has to be secured at the highest executive 
level in the development agency. The best way to achieve co-operation among 
departments covering difTerent fields .*s to have a joint staff of specialists advis- 
ing the executive head of the development agency. A general staff of this kind 
can be responsible for checking the congruence of the different programmes 
during the implementation phase, and opening the way for the adoption of an 
interdisciplinary approach in the decision-making process. As a member of the 
highest board under the executive head of the development agency, the head 
of the industrial department has access to all relevant information about the 
implementation of the connected programmes. However, his responsibility is 
limited to tlie implementation of the industrial programme/ which has to be 
minutely detailed. This limitation of responsibility is required if the programme 
is to be carried out under the supervision of locally recruited personnel. 
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As already noted, the general directives (d an over all development plan 
represent the starting point for the iorinulation of an industrial programme. 
However, to spell out such a prt)gramnie is a task o( no small complexity, 
rhe over-all plan includes the basic political definitions that have to be inem po- 
i.iied in the industrial programme. Thus, the nature and scope of governmental 
action in the field of organisation and administration of production of goc^ds 
and services is a matter of substantive definition pertaining to the political 
sphere. The kim’s of instruments that the administrator of tlie industrial pro- 
gramme can use are equally a matter of political decision. I’he nature of the 
fi.scal stimuli, the scope of' tlie financial support, the kind of technical assistance 
and other tools at the* hand of the administrator of a programme, are matters 
of political decision and have been established belorehand in a somewhat 
inflexible manner. However, all these structural parameters repre.sent only the 
general framework of the industrial programme, wl ’ch has to be drawn up on 
tlie basis of a detailed survey oi the existing industrial structure and has to dis- 
play a set of quantitative production targets. 1'lii.s integrated set of targets gives 
unity to tlie complex activity of du* c!f*p.irtment re.sponsiblc for the implementa- 
tion of the industrial programme. 

The most complex problems relating to die allocation of resources have 
to be dealt with during the phase of the formulation and scheduling of the 
industrial programme. Sucli prc'blems concern the time horizon to be adopted, 
tlie criteria to be used in the selection of specific projects, concerning the shape 
of production functions (input-ourr.ur-reiations ), the amount of imported inputs 
iiliowed, the pattern oi the linai d naiui mo.st des'red, and so on. All the basic 
decisions concerning these comple.x piobiems have to be made during the pha.se 
of formulation of the program me, ‘.:u that its implementation could be carried 
out under the supervision oi j)er,s.)nnel without advanced technical training. 
Highly complex technical operations are involved in detailing the industrial 
programme, and it is for this that the most skilled personnel must be recruited. 
International technical assistance can yield very fruitfiii results during this phase. 
However, the programme is not really ready for implementation until it is un- 
folded in a set of operational sub-programmes, each one comprising a set ul 
tasks detailed in such a way that its execution can be carried out under the 
supervision of persons with limited experience and skills. 




Thus, although theoretically there is no real distinction between planning 
jind implementation, for practical purposes it is convenient to draw a clear line 
between the two. First comes the formulation of the over-all plan, which 
includes the main directives of tlie development policy in the industrial field 
iind defines the institutional parameters of the execution of that policy. Second 
comes the formulation of the industrial programme, which comprises the design 
of a set of quantitative production targets, the statement of the economic criteria 
to he followed in the allocation of scarce resources, and the itemization of the 
programme into detailed sub-programmes, with clear indication of all the main 
steps to be taken by the administrative authorities. The third phase consists 
of the implementation of these operational sub-programmes, including checking 
the results obtained, lliere is little doubt that a basic feed-back cycle is common 
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to the three phases. However, a meaningiul problem of aclministriUion arises 
only in eoniiexion with the third l^hasc. By emphasizing the role of the feed 
back cycle, the need for a neat division of tasks, which is a siuv qiid vim for a 
better utilization of die human resources available in the developing areas, may 
be overshadowed. I:xperience has fully demonstrated that it is always possible 
to gather a highly skilled group of experts to help in drafting an over-all plan, 
including an industrial programme detailed down to the level of the operational 
sub-programmes and specific projects. Nevertheless, the implementation of such 
a programme most frequently lails as a result ot the inadequacy of the local 
team responsible for it. Unless a team of administrators is prepared to over- 
come the difficulties of the initial administrative phase, the pc^ssibilities of the 
success of a development plan are bound to be extremely scanty. As diis team 
has to be formed with locally recruited personnel, no matter how limited die 
supply, it is of utmost importance that the execution of the programme be 
itemized in a set of clearly defined tasks, 

lo specify in detail all the steps to be taken t(^ implement an industrial 
programme it is necessary, in the first place, to divide it into a set 
of operational sub-programmes. It is gmierally acknowledged by those with 
experience in the implementation of industrial programmes that most of the 
Work can be divided and itemized, so that the supervision of its exec'ution can 
become largely a matter of routine. Once the prijgramine is translated into a 
set of clear-cut tasks, the training of the personnel needed to supervise 
implementation becomes much simpler. 

Let us assume that, in a given area, an over-all plan has been drawn up 
setting as one of the basic objeci’Ves an absolute^ and relative increase in 
industrial investment. To fulfil the targets of the industrial programme, the 
following lines of action are established: {n) to improve labour and capital 
productivity in the textile industry; (/;) to start edible oil industry based on 
local raw material; (t ) to set up a cement industry, and (d) to expand the small 
metiilhirgical industry. 

Onre the basic lines of action have been set out, the next step is to 
translate each item into an operatimial programme. In regard to the first one, 
designed to improve productivity in the textile industry — which is a traditional 
business in the area — the preliminary step, as usual, is to take inventory of the 
industry, by means of a survey of all the plants froi7i the economic, technical 
and linancial points ol view. This survey can be made by a small team of three 
experts (a textile engineer, an industrial economist and an accountant), staying 
from three to five days in each plant. It has to be carefully planned so that all 
data collected may be easuy checked and related o the industry as a whole. On 
the basis of the preliminary survey, a general programme will be established 
aimed at improving the productivity of the industry as a whole. The programme 
does not need to include many details at this stage. Reference will be made 
to the approximate amount of investment required to modernize the industry, 
to existent plants with limited economic viability, to specific lines of production 
tliat have to be expanded, to the location of new plants, to the techniques to 
be chosen in case of modeinization and to other points of a general character. 
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Assuming that the textile industry is privately owned, the second step has to 
be a clear indication of all the benefits (tax rebates, liberal credit policies, low 
interest rates, preferential exchange rates) that the development agency is 
making available to industrialists interested in following the directives of the 
programme. However, the efGciency of such an indirect approach is bound to be 
limited in the case of a tradiiionally settled industry. To break down initial 
resistance, it may be necessary to prepare a detailed document to guide- 
industrialists in all the steps they are required to take, ITiis doctiment has to 
be drafted in very simple form and must include minutes of each document 
til at the industrialist is expected to draft himself, especially of the applications 
tliat he will be required to submit to the development agency. Furthermore, 
this document must guide industrialists in all phases of preparation of an 
industrial project aimed at modernizing or expanding an old plant, as well 
;is at setting up a completely new one. 

^I'he main obstacle to overcome in the implementation of an industrial 
programme arises from the lack of initiative of actual or potential entrepreneurs 
in responding to the incentives offered by the development agency. Behind 
this reluctance is frequently to be found the suspicion that an industrial project 
on the lines required by the development agency is something too complicated, 
even beyond the understanding of an ordinary person. Since the industrialist 
is inclined to think that the expansion of his business entails an increase in 
his risks, it is quite obvious that, to induce him to act, it is necessary, in the 
first place, to overcome that suspicion. On the other hand, the high costs 
charged by firms specializing in preparing industrial projects is enough to deter 
most industrialists with limited resources. The best way to overcome such diffi- 
culties is to induce industrialists to prepare industrial projects themselves, with 
the co-operation of the personnel of their own plants. This is possible only 
if the guiding document prepared by the development agency is sufficiently 
explicit. Such a document has to include all the tables which the industrialist 
must fill in to produce an adequate description of the technical characteristics 
of the plant and of the economic and financial situation of the firm. In the 
tables relating to the productive process, reference must be made to all units 
used in measuring the relevant input and output. Filling in such tables is a 
highly educative task for the ordinary industrialist in a developing country. It 
helps him to understand the exact economic and financial situation of his firm 
and makes it easier to grasp the relationship between the branch in which he 
is operating and the economic system as a whole. 

The preparation of preliminary projects by industrialists may become 
easier and present an even higher educative value if the development agency 
holds seminars on the subject, with industrialists attending. Such seminars are 
basically intended to elucidate questions which industrialists raise in connexion 
with filling in the tables of the document prepared by the development agency. 
It is assumed that the document has been distributed to industrialists some 
time before, and that they have already started preparing their own projects. 
Two or three months alter such distribution, they are invited to attend a part- 
time seminar, whose ostensible objective is to help improve the document. 
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A team of specialists of the development agency prepare a theoretical project 
during the seminar and the discussion is opened in connexion with each table 
tlnat has to be filled, so that the industrialists may raise specific questions and 
elucidate their doubts, ft may be advisable to include visits to some plants, so 
that the discussion of certain specific problems may have practical significance. 

With a few exceptions, the projects prepared by the industrialists are only 
preliminary documents. However, in preparing them, they gain an insight into 
tlieir own situation that will facilitate tlie work of the experts of the develop- 
ment agenc}' responsible for appraising the projects. On the other hand, very 
abundant first-hand material on tlie situation of the industry will be made avail- 
able to the staff of the development agency, on the basis of which it will not 
be difficult to complete the projects. The addition.il costs incurred by the 
development agency in preparing definitive projects will be partially compensated 
by the economies brought about during the phase of project appraisal and by 
the more effective control secured during the implementation phase. 

In any programme aimed at improving productivity, moderni.-iation of 
equipment must be supplemented by efforts to improve the quality of the staff, 
partiailarly of skilled workers. Only the development agency can do anything 
really effective in this field in the short run. Very intensive full-time courses 
over a span of three to four months can be organized by the development 
agency for groups of twenty to thirty skilled workers. The firms are invited to 
release the workers, paying their wages during the period of training. The 
development agency could supplement the wage if the worker is required to 
incur additional expenses. If all classes are carefully prepared beforehand and 
modern material is used, such courses can be very fruitful. The presence of a 
group of workers informed of die modernization programme and conscious of 
the advantage that it can entail for themselves and for workers in general may 
be essential to die success of the programme as a whole. It lias to be made 
dear to industrialists that workers receiving additional training through tne 
development agency have to share in the greater returns yielded through their 
efficiency and that labour in general is expected to benefit from the investment 
brought about as a part of the development programme. 

The preliminary survey of textile plants, the elaboration of a document 
to be used by industrialists in the preparation of their projects, as well as the 
technical material for the seminars on the preparation of projects and courses 
for skilled workers, have to be carried out as part of the detailing of the 
operational sub-programmes. Technical assistance from spedalized agendes can 
be fully utilized in the course of this action. Furthermore, the personnel that 
will carry out the programme have to be trained during this phase. Thus the 
technical assistance personnel helping in the preparation of operational sub- 
programmes can be utilized in the spedal training programmes aimed at form- 
ing the local staff responsible for the future implementation of the industrial 
programme. 

Let us now look at the odier items of. the industrialization programme. 
The second is concerned with the setting up of an edible-oil industry based 
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on domestically produced raw materials. It is a new industry aimed at substitut- 
ing imports and improving the diet of the population. ITie initial survey in this 
case includes a study of the sources of raw materials and of the possibility of 
expanding such sources. On the basis of such studies and of an analysis of the 
actual and potential m.irkets for the final products, preliminary projects could 
be prepared and made available to industrialists and other persons potentially 
interested. In this particular case, the development agency has to promote the 
idea of the new industry publicizing basic information on the economic and 
technical characteristics of the industry, and stressing the relative importance 
of the fiscal, financial and monetary incentives. Taking into account that the 
producers of the raw material are potentially interested in the new business, 
a seminar could be held with the attendance of representatives of such a group 
covering more specific aspects of the problem and approaching the analysis 
of a spcdfic project. Particular reference must be made to the positive effects 
brought about by the expansion of the new industry on the raw material market, 
where production can also be the object of particular incentives. 

The third item in the programme is the establishment of a cement 
imlustiy. In contrast to the previous Ciise, where no problem of scale of produc- 
tion w.^vS raised, so that great decentralization and a multiplidty of plants s 
possible, this part of the programme does not allow for more than one or two 
plants of sizable proportions. Even preliminary studies require the disbursement 
Oi considerable funds and the investment might be beyond the capability of 
local industrialists. Some finance must be mobilized from abroad, requiring 
government guarantee. For these and other reasons, responsibility for setting 
up the new industry remains in the hands of the development agency, which 
may retain control of the administration of the new industry or judge it prefer- 
able to transfer it to some private group in a subsequent phase. Even the 
general dedsion on the setting up of the new industry requires preliminary 
studies on the actual and potential market, availability of the main raw material, 
and dimension and location of plant. However, once these basic points are 
setded, the development agency may deem it convenient to contract a consultant 
firm for the preparation of the viability study that will be submitted to the 
international financial agencies. The engineering project and the construction 
of the plant may also be the subject of contracts. However, the subsequent 
administration of the plant must remain in the hands of a looil team, which 
has to be adequately trained during the construction period. The best approach 
to this problem is through the incorporation of a new firm under the control 
of the development ag^'iicy, ,:*bich serves as a holding institution. All dedsions 
Connected with the setting up of the new industry have to be made at the level 
of the new corporation, whose rnain responsibility is to make up the team that 
will manage the new enterprise. Part of the training of key personnel may be 
obtained abroad, through prolonged visits to similar plants arranged under the 
T echnical Assistance programme. 

The final item of the programme concerns the expansion of the small 
metallurgical industry. In developing countries, repair shops dealing with motor- 
ized vehides, and machines in general, occasionally start producing simple metal 
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goods, including tools, particularly when tlie regular supply stream is 
discontinued, as during a war. Such manufacture plays an important role in tlie 
training of skilled workers and brings together a number of persons endowed 
with initiative and inventive capacity. It is not easy, however, to tap this 
potential source of entrepreneurial capacity. Experience demonstrates that 
nothing is more difficult than to induce people who handle small, independent 
workshops to gather in an enterprise involving joint risks. Nevertheless, the 
general plan may call for a strong eflort in this direction, since the development 
of a local production of mechanical tools to be used in agriculture, building and 
other activities is of the utmost importance. If the demand for certain items of 
production is stabilized in advance through some form of price guarantee, hold- 
ing for a period of three to five years, a group of small producers may 
be induced to adopt a scheme of division of labour and even join in some 
common undertaking financed by the development agency. 

Tlie four hypothetical sub-prograpjmes to which we have referred cover 
the most typical elements of an industrial programme drawn up foi a really 
underdeveloped area, llie first involves a traditional group of manufacturing 
industries developed in the past as a result of particular circumstances, but 
which have failed to retain their original dynamism. The second involves 
problems connected with the establishment of a new branch of industry relying 
on existing entrepreneurial capacity. The third relates to the establishment of 
a new branch of industry as an undertaking in tlie public sector. The fourth is 
illustrative of tlie endeavour to transform a craft experience into an organized 
manufacturing industry in a sector where tlie technical skill is a factor of great 
importance. The four cases are widely different. However, in all of them the 
planning phase can be extended so as to include the detailing of operational 
sub-programmes. This helps to make of the implementation phase a sequence 
of tasks that can be carried out as routine work. For purposes of target design- 
ing and cost accounting, an operational sub-programme must be conceived as 
a unit. From an administrative point of view, however, this need not be the 
case. The administrative structure of the industrial section in a development 
agency is a function of many factors, such as dimension of the programme, 
scope of the agency that may or may not have financial responsibilities, etc. 
Ill any event, die operational sub-programme is a device which, independently 
of the constraints imposed by the administrative structure, may help to centralize 
around a single purpose a great number of operations carried out by persons 
working in different administrative units. It may be advisable, during certain 
stages of the execution of a sub-programme, to bring all functions under unified 
command, by constituting an /^u/ hoc group of persons from different sectors, or 
it may seem convenient to place full responsibility for supervision on one of tlie 
administrative sections, for some time. All these points have to be clearly 
indicated in the schedule guiding the implementation of the operational sub- 
programme. 

/ 

To the extent tliat the industrial programme ran be itemized in 
operational sub-prograninies, tlie functions of the economic administrator will 
become simpler. Personnel prepared to perform such functions can be trained 
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over a period of four to six months under the supervision of highly qualified 
experts. Such personnel must have a basic professional training as economists 
or engineers. The course referred to here has the limited objeaive of familiar- 
izing future administrators \vith die broad aspects of the process of economic 
development and the basic principles of the technique of general and industrial 
planning. 

In formulating a training programme for economic administrators, it must 
be borne in mind that die object is to broaden the view of the economist or 
engineer, and by no means to teach him professional skills. The professional 
must be helped to concentrate on the more relevant aspects of die development 
problem, and particularly to take account of basic points in handling specific 
problems submitted to him. 

A course of some 600 hours of conferences and seminars would include 
240 hours allocated to complementary training in the use of basic tools, such as 
systems of national accounting and input-output analysis (80 hours); statistics 
for the use of economist (80 hours) and technique of programme-budgeting 
applied to economic planning. For the substantive part of the course, the follow- 
ing disciplines are suggested: (r/) introduction vo the theory of economic 
development (80 hours); (/;) introduction to the technique of economic planning 
(80 hours); (f) analysis of the industrial sector and industrial planning (100 
hours); (r/). the economy of the industrial enterprise (100 hours). 

To be really effective, such a course has to be carefully planned, and all 
die reading material selected and prepared beforehand. Co-ordination among 
disciplines requires rigorous planning of classes and seminars, which can be 
achieved only if the general supervisor has a thorough knowledge of the fields 
of development and economic planning. The experience of the last ten years 
has demonstrated that diis type of course can be easily organized with the help 
of experts recruited through the specialized agencies of the United Nations. 



The present paper has ranged over a wide field but has sought to focus 
attention on the practical importance of a clear-cut distinction between planning 
and implementation. The experience gained in the last fifteen years makes it 
only too obvious that it is much easier to prepare a highly sophisticated plan 
tiian to implement even a mediocre one. On the other hand, even the very 
elaborate exercises prepared for developing countries and labelled "development 
plans" fail to include instructions on how to get things done, leaving a wide 
gap between general schedules and the specific decisions which the administrator 
is expected to make when he embarks on implementation. Since it is much 
easier to gather a highly skilled group of persons for a limited period of time 
to help a country in drawing up a plan than to form a permanent staff of a 
high technical level in such a country, die need for a reconsideration of the 
nature of planning tasks has been emphasized; such reconsideration would in- 
clude the preparation of detailed operational sub-programmes, even to the draft- 
ing of time-schedules on die lines of the technique of programme-budgeting. 
This would simplify the task of the administrator of an industrial programme 
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and make it possible to rely on locally recruited economists and engineers who 
have satisfactorily completed four to six months’ courses on development and 
planning. 

"fhe success of a development policy depends very much indeed on the 
co-operation of persons prepared to use advanced economic techniques and to 
understand a complex social reality. In a developing country or backward area, 
the best way to make the most of these two scarce qualities is to extend the 
scope of the planning phase, so that the technical responsibility of the 
administrator, who must have a thorough knowledge of the social reality, may 
be channelled through to the specific areas concerned. 



CONCEPT AND FUNCTION OF ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATORS IN 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 

by Richard S, Thorn * 



Any wonderment as to what characterizes an industrial economic 
administrator is justified since, to the b'=*st of my knowledge, this is the first 
meeting ever devoted to the study of the concept, function, and training of such 
persons. One of the contributions that this Working Party will make is to deter- 
mine whether an industrial economic administrator is a sufficiently different type 
of public official to warrant study and training or whether he is merely the 
traditional public servant under a new name. 

To investigate the nature of this possibly new species of public official, 
two approaches will betaken. One will be to trace the sequence of circumstances 
which led to the present emphasis on problems of economic administration 
and the training of administrators in implementing industrial development pro- 
grammes. The other will be to examine the functions of economic administrators 
in order to see if some distinguishing characteristics may be found which would 
warrant the specialized Study and training of economic administrators. 

Theempharis on the uniqueness and novelty of the concept of economic 
administrator is not intended to imply that public officials have never performed 
this role in the past. Many officials today are economic administrators in fact, if 
not in name. The task we have set ourselves is to determine whether these 
officials who have grown up with their jobs have not, in fact, acquired, at least 
in part, a specialized set of functions which warrant special attention in the 
training of the large numbers of new economic administrators that are required 
by the accelerated industrialization plans upon which developing countries are 
now embarking. 

As the developing countries attempted to accelerate the pace of economic 
development after the Second World War, they universally arrived at the opinion 
that, in order to break the vicious circle of poverty in which they were engulfed, 
positive government action was required to initiate a process of self-sustaining 
growth. At first, it was thought that lack of capital was the major obstacle to 
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economic growth and principal emphasis was laid on the problem of obtaining 
an adequate supply of external resources to supplement what was generally 
a low level of internal savings. However, as the net annual flow of external 
capital to developing countries increiised iVoni some $2,000 million in 1950 
to $6,000 million in 1960.1 it was iound that it was not always possible to 
utilize these funds as rapidly as had been originally foreseen. The situation was 
taken as evidence of a low absorptive capacity of dr'U’l oping countries to employ 
flnancial capital, resulting from inadequate organization in preparing and 
administering projects and thus attaining a high rate of disbursement. 

Many governments had had little experience in preparing a multiplicity of 
investment projects, especially industrial projects, responsibility for which had 
formerly rested largely with the private sector. Nor had countries evolved 
techniques to stimulate the private sector v/hich would accelerate their rate of 
investment. Even once many of these obstacles had been overcome, it was found 
that the investments undertaken were often closely interdependent and diat, if 
they were substantially to stimulate the volume of private saving and invest- 
ment, some form of co-ordination of investments was required. In die early 
government development programmes, the organization of industrialization pro- 
grammes was largely decentralized, if well-defined programmes existed at all, 
and such programmes were prepared independently by a number of ministries 
and agencies with little co-ordination between them. To deal with these 
problems, resulting from insufficient co-ordination between projects and national 
development programmes, greater emphasis was subsequently placed on 
economic planning. 

Most of the developing countries of the world have prepared, or are in the 
process of preparing, workable plans for their economic development. As 
sophistication in planning increases and earlier errors are corrected, emphasis 
is shifting from the preparation of long-term development plans to their 
implementation. Country after country has discovered that the fact of preparing 
a feasible development plan is no guarantee of its implementation. 

This situation has been discussed by A. Waterston of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD): 

"Equipped with able civil servants in systems inherited from colonial 
times, each administrative machine is nevertheless dominated by general 
administrators (referring to India and Pakistan) to a point which prevents 
the acquisition and effective utilization of technicians in an era when 
increased technical knowledge is essential for faster development. 

An organized attempt to plan a country’s development introduces 
new and unfiimiliar entrepreneurial and managerial tasks on an 
unprecedented scale, pew countries can cope witli die administrative 



1 Intmuitwmil Flotr of Lonji:’ Term Qfital mu! Offidal Domitions, 1959-1 9()1 ( United Nations 
publication, Sales No.: 63. II. D. 2). 
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problems that development planning brings. These problems arc so 
complex that in most developing countries the limitation in implementing 
plans is not financial resources, but administrative capacity. Large-scale 
organization, procedures made convincing by years of repetition and 
cautiousness give rise to *red tape* and *the deadening hand of bureau- 
cracy*. Excessive amounts of paperwork, files passing through too many 
hands, diffusion of individual responsibility through undue reliance on 
committees and failure to delegate authority lead to over-centralization 
and delays in decision-making.” 2 



Looking back upon the experience of recent years, it may be said that 
in many countries the concept of planning has been too much divorced from 
die process of implementation. What has been lacking is some type of feed- 
back process whicli would link the planning and implementation process. 

Contemporary experience with planning has demonstrated that technical 
planning is not a substitute for political decision-making, but must complement 
die latter, and that economists are not substitutes for administrators but are 
part of the team of specialists whom the skilful administrator must be able 
to direct in obtaining information and assistance In achieving politically 
determined goals. 



To improve the implementation of their development programmes, many 
countries have felt a growing need to improve the quality and structure of their 
administrative organization, which in turn requires improvemtmts in the number 
and ability ot tlieir administrators. Economic administrators are called upon to 
aeate and administer organizational structures that will implement national 
development. The type of structure required, and how men can be trained to 
develop such structures and to operate successfully within them, are questions 
diat will be discussed by other participants. 

The present emphasis on administration as a key factor in the economic 
development process is really a tribute to the quite substantial progress made 
by developing countries in resolving many of the problems associated with 
accelerated economic development, even if such progress is not always great 
enough to satisfy national aspirations. Many economists were concerned at the 
end of the Second World War that the economic growth of developing countries 
might not be able to keep up with population growth. But the developing 
countries have escaped the Malthusian population trap. Their national product 
grew at a rate of over 4 per cent in the nineteen-fifties, while their population 
growth in the same period was only between 2 and 3 per cent, so that their 
ficr capita income has been rising, although there has been considerable variation 
in the performance of individual countries. 



2 Albert Waterston, Administrative Obstacles to Planning", F,utUitiuio L<aaanwH'riuatu 
Vol. I, No. 3 (July 1964), p. 348. Mr. Water.ston give.s many practical illu.stration.s of the 
problems discus.sed in this paper. 
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As the pace of industrial development quickens, so the role of the 
industrial economic administrator becomes more important. The overwhelming 
majority of national economic plans and programmes give high priority to 
industrial development and recognize that a wide variety of measures must be 
undertaken to stimulate industrial development. These vary from the creation of 
a general economic and institutional framework conducive to the undertaking 
of private investment to the direct participation of government in industry. 

The wide range of activities embraced by government industrial economic 
programmes requires administrators with a wide range of skills. The economic 
administrator must convert the broad political and economic goals of the nation 
into practical plans and programmes and see that these plans and programmes 
are carried out. In one sense, the economic administrator is a bridge (although 
not the only one) between technical planners and political leadership. 

The role of the economic administrator embraces a basic action cycle 
common to all types and levels of administration. It consists of collecting the 
information needed to analyse complex economic, engineering and social prob- 
lems, setting objectives, choosing between various alternative courses of action 
and devising a basic programme or strategy, taking the decisions necessary to 
implement this strategy, comparing the results with the objectives and taking 
corrective action where necessary. Such corrective action may require the revision 
of objectives, a change of strategy, or the appropriation of more resources to the 
fulfilment of the task, or a combination of all three steps. This basic cycle of 
administration has been called by many names. I prefer to call it the basic 
administrative "feed-back cycle”, to emphasize its kinship to the "feed-back 
principle” that has revolutionized engineering and given rise to the so-called 
computer age . The application of the feed-back principle to many disciplines 
is one of the outstanding intellectual developments of our age. 

Many aspects of the role of the economic administrator have a parallel in 
that of the business executive in a large firm, with the important exception that 
tlie basic goals of the economic administrator are more complex. While tlie 
business executive’s job is to maximize the profits of his firm, the economic 
administrator’s task is to maximize the economic product accruing to the nation. 
The economic administrator must not only maximize the economic product of 
a particular programme or enterprise, he must also be aware of the effect of his 
decisions on national goals. 

The economic administrator is fortunate in that he may employ 
quantitative methods in dealing with his problems to a greater extent than 
other public officials, and this allows him to take advantage of the major 
developments that have occurred in business management in the last forty years 
which, in advanced countries^ have been called "the revolution in management". 



rhe economic administrator must accomplish most of his goals in 
collaboration witli a wide group of technicians specialized in industrial 
technology, economics, law, accounting and other fields. Tliis means tluit he 
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must have a sufliciently broad background in these fields to communicate with 
tliesc specialists effectively, as well as to take advantage of tlieir advice. 



Lastly, the economic administrator must create an organization in which 
decision-making is effectively decentralized, so that a higli level of efficiency 
may be achieved and so that his own energies and capabilities are not the 
measure of the organization’s potential. The idea of decentralized decision- 
making, which is essential to efficient administration, is often wrongly thought 
to conflict with the political principle of the concentration of power in a few 
hands to produce political strengdi. I will not comment on the validity of this 
principle. However, I would like to point out that the principle of decentralized 
decision-making does not mean loss of effective control. On the contrary, in a 
large and complex organization it is the only means available to maintain 
centralized control without much loss of efficiency. Good administration re- 
quires that centralized control be maintained, otherwise different elements of 
the organization may work at cross purposes. An important role of the economic 
administrator is to devise a system wherein decentralized decisions may be made 
and centralized control maintained. It is interesting to note that, this view has 
gained currency at approximately the same time in die greatest capitalistic and 
socialistic organizations of the world. Administrative science appears as a willing 
slave ready to serve any master. 



Returning to the original question, whether the functions of economic 
administrators are sufficiently different from those of traditional administrators 
to warrant specialized sudy and training, the considerations presented above, I 
believe, indicate that the major difference between economic administrators and 
other types of public administrators is largely qualitative rather than one of 
basic function or mode of operation. The functions of all administrators are 
basically built around what I have called here die "feedback cycle". Qualitatively, 
however, the economic administrator represents an identifiable and unique type 
of public official. The special qualities that distinguish him are: (r/) the wide 
range of problems with which he must deal ; {b) the high degree of initiative 
he must exercise; (c) the large number of different types of specialists whose 
.services he must employ and direct; {^) the extensive application of quantitative 
mediods in his work, so that he must be well versed in techniques of modern 
management in the broad sense (implicit in the French word, ""direettotr), which 
often cannot be applied in other areas of public administration. As noted 
earlier, dicrc is a parallel between the functions of the economic administrator 
and those of die business executive, the economic administrator employing 
many of the administrative methods developed in the operation of private 
industrial enterprises. Wliile other government administrators may collectively 
possess one or the other of the qualitative attributes of the economic 
administrator, these attributes describe a unique type of administrator who is 
usually easier to identify in practice than in theory. In an effort to make die 
concept of economic administrator more precise, some insight might be gained 
by exaniining a part of the vast literature that exists on the subject of the func- 
tion and development of the business executive. It is, perhaps, comforting to 
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see tliat the same vagueness shrouds the concept of the business executive and 
that of the economic administrator. I think this vagueness exists for substantially 
the same reasons as "directioir consists of performing and co-ordinating a wide 
variety of functions simultaneously and in an almost intuidve manner, although 
die tasks performed are not separable in practice. Were it possible to separate 
the varied tasks and distribute them among specialists, the results would in all 
likelihood be not greater efficiency but disorder. It is this structural aspect of 
liis duties that makes a precise delineation of the concept of the economic 
administrator diflicult. 



Having seen the difliculty of precisely defining the concept of an economic 
administrator, we shall turn to the still more difficult problem of training 
officials in economic administration. It is legitimate to ask whether any formal 
type of training is required. Most administrators learn their jobs through 
practice, observation and experience; and may diis not be sufficient? Two 
considerations would indicate that it is not. One is that the number of economic 
administrators required may be so great that the time-honoured method of train- 
ing just described will not produce enough qualified administrators to meet 
die demand. The other is that the administrator’s present organization may 
not provide the proper training because of its own inadequacies. 'J'he role of 
die administrator is often to bring about die necessary organizational changes 
so that efficient techniques of administration may be employed. 'I’lius in many 
instances measures are needed to supplement existing methods of training, 
llie idea of the possibility of training economic administrators must itself be 
examined. Since the skill of the economic administrator lies not merely in the 
possession of a collection of specific techniques, but also in the ability to use 
diem, it is possible that administrators, like artistic virtuosi, may he born, not 
made, and perhaps one should speak of the development of economic 
administrators rather than of their training. This approach would accept the view 
diat die individual must have a certain native ability which cannot be implanted 
by formal methods but which, once found, can be nurtured. Again, returning 
to the experience obtained in the training of business executives, because this 
is one of the few similar areas that have been die subject >f any considerable 
study, it has been found that executives are largely born, not made. As a result, 
executive development programmes in industry, in countries where they exist, 
consist largely of evaluadon of individual performance and selection of 
competent individuals. The training of the business executive consists largely in 
giving the individual a varied and well-rounded work experience .so that he may 
be able to comprehend the over-all problem of the firm and learn to deal with 
die various specialists. 



This development concept of training economic administrators, if accepted, 
has important implications for the type of programmes employed. It means, in 
the first place, that the recruitment of potentially suitable individuals is essential 
and, secondly, diat proper incentives must be provided for the recruitment of 
such individuals. If the salaries of civil servants in many countries are compared 
with alternative employment opportunities, it will be realized how formidable 
an obstacle this quesdon of original recruitment may be. In addition, the idea 
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tliat administrators arc developed, not trained, means that systems of evaluating 
potential administrators must be devised and that such officials must be selected 
on the basis of merit. While this too may appear as an obvious principle of 
good administration, when it is realized how many countries lack a civil service 
system based on merit, it will again be seen how difficult it may be to assemble 
even die initial cadre from which a country’s future administrators will be drawn. 

Consideration must be given to training all levels of economic 
administrators. High-level administrators are often convinced that it may be 
useful to introduce a training programme for their subordinates. But when 
these subordinates, having completed the training programme, return to their 
old jobs, they find that there is little opportunity to apply the new ideas and 
techniques they have learned either because there is little appreciation for the 
value of these new methods or because the organization is not adapted to apply- 
ing them. Tire individual who has received the training becomes frustrated, often 
to the extent of leaving government service, so that the result is often a loss 
rather than a gain in efficiency. 

High-level officials and administrators must be convinced of the value 
and implications of the training they are arranging for their subordinates. They 
must be prepared to accept, in fact, preferably direct, the changes that training 
will bring about in tlieir organization. If this simple point is not recognized, the 
time and money spent on training will have been wasted. 

The junior administrator will have acquired most of his training before 
entering government service. The problem in this case is largely one of general 
education and the provision of the proper incentives to attract bright young men 
to a career of government service. Steps must be taken to ensure that 
universities and schools provide good training in die fundamentals of economics, 
accounting, science and other basic subjects. The availability of this type of 
training is important for the promotion of industrialization programmes, not 
only in providing an adequate supply of economic administrators to government 
but also in providing private industry widi the proper supply of managers and 
executives, which will greatly improve the results obtained by government 
industrialization programmes. 



In many parts of the world, advanced education is still largely focused 
on the liberal arts and traditional professions. In diese areas, students may 
not have many opportunities to obtain the skills of the modern administrator. 
Training programmes must make up for shortcomings in the general education 
of administrators until the deficiencies in the general educational system are 
remedied. 

Ihe training of middle- and higli-level administrators presents special 
problems, lliese individuals have already acquired much varied experience. Their 
need is to keep abreast of new techniques and to receive intellectual stimulation 
to .seek fresh approaches to their work. They are also those who can least 
afford to be ab.sent from their posts for long periods of time. The types of 
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training adapted to these levels may be seminars, short courses, and inspection 
trips abroad. 

The training of the high-level administrator is the most difficult of all. 
Perhaps it is even incorrect to speak of "training” high-level administrators, 
riiese are men who generally because of their ability have risen to the top of 
their professions. The need here is largely that the high-level administrator 
should achieve a proper appreciation of the type of training provided for his 
subordinates and an awareness of the organizational measures necessary for 
die full utilization of this type of training. 

The final thought that I wish to leave with you is that the basic Iccd- 
back cycle, which is at the heart of the administrative process, is as fur'damental 
to the training process as it is to the administrative process. 

The training of economic administrators to administer economic develop- 
ment programmes has few precedents. New techniques and approaches must be 
developed which will be effective in each national environment. Mistakes will be 
made but they need not be repeated time and again. The administration of 
training programmes can benefit as much from scientific management as 
industrial programmes themselves. 

To summarize briefly, the concept of an industrial economic administrator 
can be valuable in showing that plans calling for rapid industrialization require 
a type of government official who possesses a wide range of experience and 
skills. The economic administrator must at one and the same time possess 
all the initiative of the private business executive and the breadth of vision 
of the government official. He must be able to blend administrative efficiency 
in technical operations with bureaucratic principles of responsibility and political 
control. In short, his task is to apply the principles that have produced a 
"revolution” in industrial management methods to bring about a "revolution” 
in governmental administrative methods. It is recognized that, to achieve rapid 
economic development *n a stagnant economey, far reaching changes are needed 
in the social, economic and political structure of a country. It would be strange, 
indeed, if these basic structural changes did not also require structural changes 
in government administration. Rapid development requires new methods of 
administration and a new generation of administrators who will be able to cope 
witli the complex problems of an industrial society. The development of tliis 
new generation of administrators presents a challenge which few countries can 
iifford to ignore. 
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IMPROVING THE TRAINING OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
PLANNING ADMINISTRATORS 

by Vidosav Trickovic* 



A. General background for discussion 



Development planning is increasingly becoming the concern of many 
developing countries. The fact that countries with dififerent political and socio- 
econorhic systems not only show interest in economic and social development 
programmes but also prepare and put into operation comprehensive medium- 
term plans, as in a number of Asian and African countries, testifies to the role 
attached to economic planning. This stems from the belief that social and 
econondc development planning, as a metliod and instrument for overcoming 
stagnation, backwardness and poverty, provides policy-makers with a consistent 
and realistic evaluation of all major structural changes in the economy and other 
social activities needed if substantial increases in all relevant components relating 
to individual and social welfare are to be achieved, thereby bringing the time 
horizon of these goals as close as possible. 

No doubt, econoinic and social development planning is a very complex 
task. It has to draw upon advanced knowledge and experience in many human 
activities, from economics and other sodal sciences to technical sciences, from 
applied technological research to fundamental research, opening new vistas for 
quantitative and qualitative changes in economic growth processes. It has to 
rely^ on experience and knowledge of efficient methods of organizing arid inte- 
grating various social activities on local, regional and nation-wide levels. Above 
all, there are differences in the emphasis laid on specific aims and goals which 
reflect the peculiarities of the institutional frameworks in various countries within 
which the socio-economic development is shaped. Yet the economic aspects 
predominate. Planning cannot be exclusively an exercise in the evaluation of 
alternative policies based on value judgements and qualitative considerations; 
possible alternative paths of development have to be specified in terms of ex- 
pected targets with quantitative dimensions and optimum decisions. The alter- 
natives have to be based on economic calculations of total costs and benefits 
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accruing to tlie population as a whole and its major sea i*3 from the standpoint 
of geographical or occupational distribution. Viewed from that angle, planning 
in its broadest sense — formulation and structural balancing of desired pattern 
of economic growth and social advancement — coupled with a system and 
methods for its implementation, becomes the most objective testing ground 
for the validity of both theoretical approaches and methods of quantitative 
economic analysis, applied in projections of structural interdependence of 
growing economies. 

The volume of literature on economic planning in developing countries 
is increasing. There are published documents on medium-term plans of social 
and economic development for countries with different socio-economic systems 
and also for the different phases through which the development process in a 
single country has already passed. Numerous economic publications of United 
Nations agencies, such as the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), the Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA), the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (FAO) and others represent valuable sources of informa- 
tion. They deal with national planning projects and results and problems 
encountered in various areas of economic and social development projects. 

It is only natural that the accumulation of experience and knowledge in 
this area should have led to a more systematic and comprehensive presentation 
of the questions and problems encountered in planning as well as of the 
procedures and methods likely to resolve them. A recently published study of 
a group of experts, ^ based on experience gained and techniques used in 
planning economic development in different countries, is the most comprehensive 
available review of major questions to be resolved in the process of plan 
formulation and implementation, both in socialist and mixed economies. Among 
the studies oriented specifically towards resolving practical methodological 
problems involved in individual and over-all economic projections, two other 
United Nations studies should be mentioned. 2 All this accumulated literature 
on various aspects of development planning is a valuable asset when we turn 
to the important question of training properly qualified personnel for respon- 
sible jobs in the complex machinery of planning in developing countries. 

It might also appear as though existing knowledge regarding methods 
and procedures in formulating general development plans, together with the 
variety of experience gained in the implementation of desired structural changes 
in national economies, fornied a self-sufficient and complete body of knowledge 
which alone can serve as a basis for training programmes for planning 



1 Planning for Economic Development, Report of the Secretary-General transmitting the 
study of a Group of Experts ( United Nations Publication, New York, 1963). 

2 Manual on Economic Development Projects (United Nations publication. Sales No.: 
58.ILG.5.). Studies in Long-Term Economic Projections for the World Economy {\}nixed Nations 
publication, Sales No.: 64.11. C.2.). There exists, of course, a voluminous literature on eco- 
nomic model-building and econometric models of national economic growth, which we will 
not go into here. 
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administrators in developing countries. The author’s opinion, however, is that 
additional efforts should be made to meet the actual requirements in ability and 
capacity of trained personnel to cope effidendy with the complex problems of 
social and economic development planning. 



B. Complexity of the function of planning administrators in developing 
economies as a basis for discussing training policy 

Once the importance of the role of economic planning in developing 
economies is recognized, the next logical step is to devise the most appropriate 
system for training administrators and other personnel. As in any other training 
activity, it is necessary to analyze the efficiency of persons who have completed 
the training course in dealing with the tasks assigned to them and to feed back 
into the training system information on their performance, thereby providing 
a mechanism of continuous improvement in the composition and duration of 
training programmes. 

It should be strongly emphasized that the ability and acquired qualifica- 
tions of analysts and dedsion-making administrators engaged directly in solving 
development planning problems are of key importance. Unless the responsible 
authorities concern themselves seriously with this issue, much of the nation’s 
effort, in terms of human and material resources, may be doomed to failure 
and the available potentialities for increasing welfare may be considerably 
reduced. It has to be borne in mind that the performance of former trainees 
depends primarily on the type and structure of the training system selected. The 
closer that system corresponds to the variety of problem-solving situations with 
which former trainees will be faced, the better performance (on the average) can 
be expected. 

No one would dispute the thoroughness and severity of the training 
courses required before a person may engage, say, as an engineer in construc- 
tion work. Although planners are not expected to work on over-all economic 
projections or projections of economic sectors or branches with the predsion of 
a construction engineer, the reduction of errors in development planning is of 
paramount importance. Planning errors are not immediately apparent. Because 
of the complexity of interrelated economic flows, as well as the presence of 
external forces outside the planners’ control, such errors may be gready under- 
estimated. Yet their magnitude and significance may gready exceed the results 
of a miscalculation by a construction engineer. On the other hand, the nature 
of the problems with which economic and sodal planners have to deal must 
entail a definite margin of error. The more distant the planning time-horizon, 
the more likely it is to entail a large margin of error, and the narrower the 
subject matter of long-term planning, the larger the margin of error is likely 
to be. The further advancement of economics as a science will contribute to the 
improvement of the methodology and strategy of planning and thus to a reduc- 
tion of losses attributable to the presendy insufficiendy developed areas of 
theoretical and applied economics. Nevertheless, failures due to economic mis- 
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calculations represent a waste of national resources, and developing countries 
should give first priority to reducing such miscalculations to a minimum. 

The urgency of this problem has been recognized. In dealing with 
standards of investment projects originating in developing countries, the authors 
of the Manual felt it necessary to point out that "substantial losses are constantiy 
being registered both in the public and in the private sectors because the best 
available method of attaining a given production target is not selected or 
because a plan is embarked upon which should never have passed beyond the 
study phase.... Such shortcomings may be due largely to the fact iat what 
constitutes a good investment project study is not always clearly understood, and 
to the shortage of trained personnel qualified to organize, direct or inspire the 
required studies". 3 Although the training courses organized for economists 
and engineers on the subjects treated in the Manual, which appeared in 1958, 
have helped diminish errors in particular project evaluations in countries where 
some of the planners have received special training, this statement is still valid 
for those situations where courses are lacking or incompletely organized. More- 
over, it serves as a warning that responsible planning administrators whose work 
on the evaluation of competing alternatives in macro-economic planning is 
extremely subde and delicate, should be given correspondingly thorough 
training. 

In connexion with the efficient design and organization of the training 
system for planning administrators, one salient feature requires definition. It 
has already been mentioned that the quality of performance of former trainees 
depends basically on the quality of the training system itself. Yet there is a c 

wide difference between an educational and training system in well-established 
areas of human activities, such as the technical sciences, and the system of 
comprehensive social and economic planning. Planning as a science is so recent 
a development that we may freely talk of an area in which pioneering efibrts 
are required and well-balanced methods have still to be worked out. The 
establishment of adequate training systems and facilities in economic and social 
planning is so important that it should be borne in mind in all discussions on 
this subject. 

In technical sciences, the demand for new subjects to be taught at 
graduate or postgraduate levels, and the need for new types of laboratory and 
experimental work, stem from requirements imposed by the introduction of 
new technologies or the advancement of existing ones. But these extensions and 
novelties in high-level teaching and training programmes are only additions 
to the already well-established pattern. Even more technical subjects, such as 
methods of quantitative economic research based on achievements in the fields 
of statistics and econometrics, cannot be properly taught without due attention 
to institutional differences among individual countries ; such differences may 
greatly influence and even completely rule out their unqualified application. 



3 Mamial on Economic Development Projects Nations publication, Sales No • 

58.II.G.5), p. xiii. 
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Planning methods and procedures and, consequently, the whole structure 
of training systems are greatly influenced by the major characteristics of the 
respective socio-economic systems of the countries concerned. However, this 
institutional framework is not unchangeable. The highly centralized mechanism 
of economic planning in socialist countries has a definite and very explicit 
impact on the ways and means of resolving the problems facing economic and 
social planners. On the other hand, the decentralization of the decision-making 
process and the transfer of decision-making power in rdevant matters to working 
collectives, together with the appropriate exploitation of market mechanisms, 
constitute a somewhat different type of planning methods which develop and 
improve as necessary experience is gained. Nor should the introduction of the 
market mechanism in a socialist economy be regarded as a simple duplication 
of research methods which are successfully applied in private enterprise 
economies. In developing mixed economies with various degrees of public 
ownership, in different sectors of the economy, and at various development 
stages and organizational patterns of economic and social life, there is a variety 
of environments demanding specific approaches and strategies for development 
planning. Yet problems of economic development have many features which are 
common to all developing countries, whatever their institutional characteristics. 
It is necessary first to concentrate on them. A brief review of the essentials 
of comprehensive planning provides a logical basis for an answer to the subtler 
question of how to improve the eflBciency of a training system. 

One further point should be mentioned. Diflferent time-horizons for plan- 
ing may have different effects on the approaches to socio-economic planning. 
It is widely recognized that long-term economic development plans provide the 
necessary framework within which more detailed medium-term projections and 
selections of priority projects and processes of growth in particular sectors can 
be worked out. However, few attempts have been made in this direction so far, 
and the experience with both the methodological aspects of designing such plans 
and their implementation is far from being sufficient to warrant generalized 
condusioris. Hence it is important to emphasize practical work on these projects 
in developing countries in addition to independent research work, which hcs 
already begun and has resulted in an extremdy interesting methodological study 
under United Nations auspices. 4 

In summarizing the essential steps in planning procedures and in dis- 
cussing some of the problems which more sharply delineate the required 
educational profile of planning personnel, we shall draw mainly on medium-term 
planning problems — an area much more femiliar both because a number of 
countries have attempted this type of planning and because the results have 
been made known through various published documents. 

Planning procedures may conveniently be grouped under the four follow- 
ing headings: {a) evaluation and critical appraisal of the results of past develop- 
ments and structural changes accomplished in relation to the degree of utiuza- 
tion of human, material and other available potential; {b) formulation of basic 

4 See footnote 2 above. 
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economic development policies which would lead to an accelerated national 
income growth as well as of policies reflecting the main goals of concomitant 
social development; (c) application of general socio-economic guidelines to con- 
sistently interrelated, i.e., structurally balanced rates of growth of major sectors 
and sub-sectors of the economy and sodd service activities ; {d) selection of 
measures and instruments for implementing a selected pattern of sodo-economic 
development, and finally {e) organization of a network of institutions and provi- 
sion of the necessary organizational and legal framework to carry out various 
sodo-economic functions. 



The search for adequate approaches in resolving the questions and 
problems encountered at each of the above stages imposes high quantitative 
and qualitative demands on the education and experience of the planning 
administrators concerned. It is the responsibility of such personnel to work out 
detailed economic analyses and provide a sound and firm basis for final 
decisions whenever the antidpated outcome of alternative approaches is dearly 
discernible on economic grounds and when they lend themselves easily to prior- 
ity ranking. Often the lack of persuasive argument or, more spedfically, of 
measurement and evaluation of complex effects, on a nation-wide level, of invest- 
ment in alternative key projects, in terms of rise of national income, employ- 
ment, over-all economic productivity, etc., leads to wrong policy dedsions and, 
consequently, to the ineffident utilization of available potential. 



The role of responsible planning administrators in providing economically 
sound and coherent arguments that should serve as a basis for the adoption 
of key decisions concerning structural changes in the national economy is 
particularly significant and has far-reaching consequences. If the primary objective 
of developing countries is to bring about structural changes that would permit 
the optimum utilization of their available resources — and, in truth, this seems 
to be the natural preference of the population of those countries — the basic 
methodological procedure must differ from the one most often referred to in 
literature on growth problems of economically advanced countries. Selecting 
the most adequate pattern of economic development and, more particularly, the 
pattern of industrial production and orientation which would peimit the most 
rapid economic growth, is the most crucial issue. Methodological approaches 
for projections of possible growth rates of the economy as a whole, and its 
main sectors, are subject to change. This change makes the tasks to be per- 
formed by planning administrators and expert analysts more complex. The 
parameters, such as capital coefficients or technological coefficients in input- 
output tables, cease to be reliable factors in estimating the future interdepend- 
encies among sectors in a growing national economy. In this case, planners 
have to study the macro-economic effects of various alternative key economic 
projects, and this often requires the comprehensive elaboration of the advantages 
in relation to foreign markets. Moreover, close and well-organized co-operation 
is necessary among technical experts and scientific research workers in the 
relevant area of technoloty. They should supply information not only on the 
best size, location, etc., of the projects, but dso on the trends in expected 
technological development and in educational and training policy; the latter 
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is indispensable in providing the required qualified personnel structure, ranging 
from skilled technicians to purely scientific research workers. 

Only in so complex a way can macro-calculations of costs and benefits 
create a reliable basis for the selection of priorities, and provide guidelines for 
the synchronization of organizational and other measures, short of which the 
selected sectors or industries cannot become a real moving force in an 
accelerated over-all economic growth. Consequently, the formulation of an inter- 
nally consistent plan, aimed at the optimum utilization of resources, demands 
much more complex and co-ordinated work by specLilists in different areas 
than is usually supposed. As pointed put elsewhere, 5 the general macro- 
economic model, with fixed parameters based on past experience, is no more 
than a starting point irj, a process of successive approximations and more 
detailed elaboration and balancing, which eventually converges towards that 
pattern of a country’s industrialization which appears most desirable. 

Nor can developing countries which plan their economies afford to neglect 
the selection of the most eflficient production pattern on which the national 
economy is to develop, in the context of conditions under which long-run advan- 
tages may be secured. Planners must be the first to appraise and check the 
advantages of established policies in the light of the results achieved, the 
accumulation of new data on the country’s national resources, and an analysis 
of modern productivity and technology trends and achievements in economically 
more developed countries. At a recent international conference devoted to 
studies of "needs for scientific research and technology in relation to economic 
growth”, 6 strOQ^ arguments were advanced in favour of the organization of 
scientific research both at the level of so-called applied technologies and of 
fundamental research. The reasoning here is that fundamental technological 
research fosters the development of a healthy scientific community with first- 
class scientific personnel, and that without such personnel, developing countries 
are doomed to long-run dependence on technically more advanced countries 
and to the need to import know-how from abroad. 

For the sake of illustration, we might point further to some other areas 
in which complex analytical approaches are called for: (<v) policies for the 
development of social services, which must be viewed from a dual perspective, 
since such services are both the cause and the consequence of economic growth; 
{b) methodological problems resulting from the inability of market prices ade- 
quately to reflect the social viability of ^ternative development projects — a 
phenomenon encountered particularly in less-developed economies; (c) diffi- 
culties in forecasting supply and demand relationships in individual markets and 
in the estimation of future price levels and rations in cases where the whole 
economy is exposed to substantial structural changes (for even where historical 



5 V. Trickovic and B. Kubovic\ Natiofial and Regional Planning in Yugoslavia, Federal 
Bureau of Economic Planning, Department of Economic Research and Methodology of Plan- 
ning, Belgrade, 1961. 

6 Paris, 28 September to 1 October 1964, arranged by the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development. 
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statistical data exist, they can be of litde use, because the estimation of new 
parameters — income elasticities, domestic prices and substitution price elastidties 
etc. —cannot be satsifactorily determined merely through sampling, no matter 
how well designed and organized); (^) evaluation of measures and instruments 
of economic policy aimed at influencing decision-making at micro-levels in 
accordance with nation-wide selected patterns of socio-economic development, 
particularly in view of the heterogeneity of motivational forces governing the 
behaviour of various groups of agents, some of which are characterized by 
traditional and deeply-rooted conservatism, coupled with inconsistent or 
irrational reactions to market and other stimuli, etc. 



C. Some suggestions for the organization and adjustment of education and 
training of planning administrators in developing countries 



In the foregoing paragraphs, we have tried to emphasize, very briefly, 
some important aspects of the planning administrators’ role in developing 
economies. If these aspects are not fully appreciated, an intellectual framework 
is likely to develop within which it will be very hard either to develop an 
efficient training system for development planners, or to build a mechanism for 
changing and adapting existing training systems to the needs imposed by social 
and economic development. From the discussion so far, a relevant framework 
emerges, the most essential logical component of which might be summarized 
as follows : the activity that planning administrators have to carry out in de- 
veloping economies must not be regarded as routine; on the contrary, it is a 
dear example of highly creative work which will be able to produce desired 
results if the training system is properly designed and organized. Here, ob- 
viously, we are concerned with planners who have been assigned particularly 
responsible tasks, either in the capacity of economic analysts working on ana- 
lyses and projections of quantitative relationships characteristic of individual 
sectors and industries, or in the capacity of chief planners and co-ordinators 
of complex studies involving the co-operation of experts in related areas. 



In section A of this paper we refer to the increased volume of literature 
on planning, which undoubtedly makes a valuable contribution to the existing 
body of knowledge on social and .economic development planning. However, 
given the complexity and variety of situations characterized by specific features, 
not only when difierent countries at similar stages of socio-economic develop- 
ment are compared, but also when various successive phases of development 
in the same country are considered, we cannot speak of a body of knowledge 
which forms a self-sufiicient basis for training. Planning, under such a variety 
of conditions, is obviously still in its initial stages, and the experience of in- 
dividual countries will add much to a more objective appreciation of the 
efficiency of various planning methods and techniques, as well as of organi- 
zational and institutional features characterizing different approaches to the 
ultimate goal of rapid economic and social development. 
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The known techniques employed in collecting statistical information on 
the derivation of various behavioural parameters (measurement of responsiveness 
of economic agents to changes in market conditions, supply of credit or other 
financial policy instruments) in economically more advanced economies may be 
quite inappropriate if applied under difierent conditions in developing 
economies. For example, the solution of the most vital issues of developing 
economies, such as increasing the savings ratio of the economy, requires new 
approaches based upon well thought-out and co-ordinated policy measures and 
institutional adjustment. In this sense, responsible planning administrators of 
developing economies, through their carefully elaborated studies and projections, 
must function creatively in making the appropriate national development policy 
decisions and contributing to the theory and practice of development planning, 
which extends beyond national frontiers. 7 

It is now not diflScult to envisage the educational and training background 
which planning administrators must possess in order to meet the requirements 
referred to above. It appears almost as a condition sine qua non that training 
should be considered a process of study in which all subsequent stages lead to 
higher d^rees of specialization in social and economic development planning. 
Selected graduates in economics and other related subjects would benefit from 
exhaustive and well balanced courses at the post-graduate level. We cannot pre- 
sently deal with details of organization and curricula — this subject has to be 
treated separately — and we shall merely emphasize some features of these 
courses that are relevant to the subjea under discussion. 

(a) Courses are most appropriately organized within the framework 
of a two-year curriculum set up on a trimester basis. The teaching may extend 
over the first four terms while the last two terms are left for writing master 
degree theses in selected areas of development planning. 

(b) Postgraduate schools may be located in such a way as to serve 
the needs of highly qualified planning administrators in several countries, i.e., 
they may be organized as regional international schools, thus making it easier 
to overcome language problems. 

(c ) Particular attention should be given to the selection of candidates. 
Entrance examinations in subjects such as general economics, mathematics and 
statistics are prerequisites for attaining high teaching standards. Wide 



7 In the Manual on Economic Development Projects (United Nations publication. Sales 
No. 64.II.G.5) p. xiv, the authors have drawn attention to what they have rightly considered 
important attributes of a good planner of industrial development projects. "This manual", 
they say, "presents certain standards, theories, cases, examples and explanations of the method 
of preparing projerts, but the most important part of a study will always be the contribution 
of those who carry it out. This is true not only because the subject is too vast and complex 
to permit of precise and invariable standards, but also because it is impossible to foresee 
all the local circumstances which might affect a particular prbjea; some flexibility is essential 
in applying the general standards laid down in the manual. The preparation and presentation 
of a project must of necessity be the personal creative work of its authors, rather than a 
routine application of formulae and theories". 
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discrepancies in candidates’ educational backgrounds, particularly in the more 
technical subjects, are bound to reduce the quality of teaching. When this 
happens, instead of a smaller number of former trainees able to devdop into 
first-class planning administrators and expert analysts for development pro- 
gramming in various social and economic activ ies, we have a larger number 
of planning administrators who, as a rule, cannot elndendy cope with the variety 
of problems that occur in their practical work. 

This brings us to the final question under discussion, the answer to 
which seems to stem logically from the argument developed so far. The pro- 
gramme of postgraduate teaching will basically determine the skill and ability 
of former trainees. The adequacy of the whole system of training applied can 
best be gauged by the success of the socio-economic development programmes 
resulting from the work of former trainees in their respective countries. This, in 
turn, implies the need for setting up study groups to deal with the implemen- 
tation of structural changes and other essentid targets fixed in national devdop- 
ment programmes. Highly qualified personnel are required to carry out compre- 
hensive analyses of the plan implementation. We see the particular complexity 
of their task in analyzing the issue related to: 



(a) the effidency or correctness of particular methods and techniques 
for finding required structural parameters; 

(b) the reliability of statistical data in the light of possible alternative 
procedures or collecting and estimating; 

(c ) the adequacy and consistency of methods and techniques applied 
in evaluating priority sectors and areas of sodo-economic development; 

the proper selection and synchronization of implementation 
measures and organizational forms; 

(e) the presence of exogenous, unforeseen factors and the d^ree of 
their favourable impact upon the country’s devdopment ; 

(/) other causes of deviations from basic development targets and 
antidpated policy measures. 



Each of the procedures, techniques and measures mentioned under (a) to 
(/) contribute to the final results of planned socio-economic development. We 
are obviously interested in evaluating their effidency which, in fact, is an in- 
direct way of assessing both the performance of the high-level planning adminis- 
trators concerned and the quality of the training they obtained before being 
assigned to responsible jobs. But individual factors mentioned under (a) to (/) 
may enter into a variety of combinations, thus giving a picture of the final 
outcome of planned development over the period under review. Therefore it is 
often difficult to discern predsely the contribution of each factor. Errors made 
in estimating basic statistical data, in balancing structural interdependendes 
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among major economic sectors or in arriving at economically unjustified 
industrial investment decisions, may coincide with unforeseen high outputs in 
the agricultural sector (due to very fevourable weather conditions). An unplan- 
ned development of this kind, by increasing domestic purchasing power as well 
as by easing the foreign exchange problem and increasing the import capacity 
of the economy, may contribute considerably to over-all economic efficiency. It 
thus offsets economic miscalculations or misallocations in the programme of 
socio-economic development If, on the other hand, agricultural output is low 
because of unfavourable weather conditions, as is frequently the case in develop- 
ing economies, too large a proportion of deviations from planned or anticipated 
socio-economic development targets may be ascribed to exogenous, 
uncontrolled factors. This again implies underestimation of actud errors. 

The evaluation of the adequacy of methods and techniques employed 
in drafting development plans, as well as of the efficiency of measures and 
organizational forms resorted to in implementing desired structural changes, 
requires highly qualified economists working under congenial research-oriented 
conditions and not employed in routine jobs. The results of their studies in 
individual developing countries should be a source of extremely valuable infor- 
mation for the continuous correction and adjustment of training programmes 
designed for high-level planning administrators. 

Obviously the study of the interrelationships among the various factors 
which have produced a definite pattern of socio-economic changes and the 
measurement of the efficiency of each of them taken separately is a task which 
cannot be successfully carried out unless a sufficiently long period has elapsed. 
That is why this type of research should be part of a more complex research 
activity on problems of socio-economic development planning. In our opinion, 
the introduction of an efficient feedback system in the training of planning 
administrators for highly responsible jobs requires the establishment of research 
sections or groups within the country’s basic planning administration organiza- 
tion, Research work can then be organized in all areas pertaining to the advance- 
ment of planning strategy and methodology, such as {a) building an integrated 
system of statistical information to meet demands for projections and structural 
balances in planning; {b) working out models for over-all and sectoral 
projeaions of economic growth that would best fit the institutional and other 
characteristics of a growing national economy; (c) carrying out more elaborate 
studies that estimate structural parameters needed for various projections (of 
consumer demand, export-import demand) and many others. 

Planning administrators are in danger of being so much involved in 
routine work that very few comprehensive studies on the topics referred to can 
be successfully carried out. In fact, unless a separate unit is established in which 
research is organized on an independent basis, it would appear difficult to 
combat that danger. On the other hand, a research unit cannot produce desir- 
able results without close co-operation with other planners. Such co-operation 
will undoubtedly induce interest in research and study as an indispensable 
method of resolving complex problems encountered in planning. Finally, such 
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an organizational pattern seems to be most conducive to the transformation of 
the basic administrative planning body into a planning research institute proper 
an organization which would be able to turnout alternative draft plans based 
on the results of carefully planned and worked out studies in relevant areas. 

To speed up this transformation - we assume that little doubt of its 
desirability exists — a research unit should engage intensively in training top- 
level administrative personnel as well as research workers for planning. We 
believe that those who have studied the relevancy of various methodological 
approaches with successful results are most competent to influence the training 
of qualified planning personnel. This provides the most direct and efficient 
means of checking the performance of former trainees and feeding it back to 
correct and improve training programmes and the training system as a whole. 

In co-operation with universities and with some foreign aid for the teach- 
ing staflF, the research departments of the planning bodies may organize two-year 
postgraduate courses of the type that we have already described. In a few years, 
and depending on the success with which fundamental research in matters of 
economic planning has developed, research departments may develop into in- 
dependent scientific research institutes, with their stafif engaged both in research 
and teaching. ® 



These institutes may also become regional international research and 
training centres which could then offer valuable assistance in establishing 
resear ^oups within national planning bodies as well as local training courses 
for technical planning personnel. As international training and research centres, 
they should organize advanced level seminars for planning administrators and 
research workers who have accumulated experience in planning. In these semi- 
nars, new techniques and approaches or amendments to the existing ones 
should be presented. In addition, scientific research conferences on planning 
could disseminate the latest developments in the theory and practice of planning. 

We may conclude by stressing once again that properly organized research 
on problems related to socio-economic de^■elopment planning in the countries 
concerned is of key importance for building an efficient feedback mechanism 
in the training system for high-level planning administrators. 



Research ti,T r r r r ® Yugoslav ‘ Institute of Economic 

Research The Institute originated from the Department for Economic Research and Methodo- 

IneLi Federal Planning Bureau. A small research staff 

engages in various projects dealing with questions of planning methodology or medium- 

ifcITon?“"f general model of medium-term economic plan; pro- 
o consumer demand); it also produced a first tentative projection of the country’s 

I" *he course of four years, the department expanded so 
much that It was possible to develop an independent research institute. Since its establish- 
ment some two y»rs ago, the Institute has undertaken, in addition to research on develop- 
i^ent planning problems, a two-year course in economic analysis and planning leading to an 
M.A. A year later two additional courses were added on econometrics and mathematical 
taustics. A 1 students, including foreign ones, are admitted on a selective basis. Teaching 
staff and assistance are provided by the Institute’s research staff. Foreign teachers participate! 
parucularly for the more technical subjects, but they are being gradually replaced by^natioLls. 
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A. Level and duration 

The answers to the three questions we have to consider will depend on 
the decision we take on one basic issue: what importance do we attach to 
training for industrialization, and what eflforts are we prepared to make? 

Faced with the present situation, which is virtually a blank page, some 
of us think that it would be an important step forward to send a few specialists 
to Europe or the United States for training. Others, on tlie contrary, may feel 
that the effort should, from the outset, be as intensive as certain conditions — 
which we shall consider later — allow, and they therefore propose the 
simultaneous establishment of long, specidized programmes in Europe: long, 
more comprehensive programmes in the developing countries and short pro- 
grammes in many different places. Similarly, they would establish not one level, 
but several, so that the industrialization approach may speedily penetrate the 
country’s decision-making ‘centres. 

It may be appropriate to recall, in this connexion, Jean Monnet’s observa- 
tion that modernization is not a material state, but a state of mind. The level 
of industrial development of our respective countries will thus influence our 
attitudes; but can a definite correlation be established between the level of 
development and training needs? There is some doubt on this score. Indeed, it 
is perhaps in those countries where industry has only just begun to develop, 
where the private sector still lacks resources and where there is virtually no 
industry save that constituted by a few foreign companies, that the State must 
play its role in the most direct manner by intervening, and hence must possess 
ample cadres of industrial economic administrators. 

Consequently, ‘the first question to be taken up at this meeting should, in 
my opinion, be a very general one, namely: what importance should be 



* Director, Institut international de recherche et de formation en vue du d^veloppe- 
mcnt harmonist. 
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attributed to the training of industrial economic administrators, and what efforts 
should be made in this field? Is it preferable to proceed cautiously, by stages, or 
should large-scale training be undertaken? What is the relation between a 
country s present level of industrialization and its need for such administrators? 

A second stage in the study of the problem would then be to try to 
assess quantitatively die needs to be met and the available resources in 
^ personnel suitable for training. We might envisage a double-entry table for each 

country as follows: 



Personnel to be trained j Personnel availahle 



Body 


Top priority 


+ .? years 


+ (i years 


T 


A 


T 


A 


T 


A 


Ministry of Planning 

Ministry of Industry 

Public enterprises 

Development bank and 

finance corporations... 

Ministry of Power 

Ministry of Transport 

Regional bodies 

Ministry of Finance 

Tax Department 

Customs Department 

Domestic price control 

Development companies 



















The number of personnel to be trained would be inserted in column T, and 
the number of personnel available for such training in column A, The list of 
bodies to be provided with such personnel will vary greatly according to the 
extent to which training of this nature is considered useful for their admini- 
strators and thus, basically, according to whether the industrialization process 
is conceived as spontaneous, government-oriented or government-induced. 



Once the needs that have to be satisfied have been ascertained, it will 
be necessary to determine the level of training to be provided. This can be done 
on the basis of a description of the levels of responsibility involved. Similarly, 
the duration of the training programme may be deduced from the amount of 
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new knowledge which the administrator must acquire in order to play his 
allotted role in industrialization policy. A comparison of the training require- 
ments column and the availability column will then lead to a review of training 
policy. If an insufficient number of highly trained individuals is available, it will 
be necessary to compromize as regards the level of training required for 
admission to the institutes. It may be found, for example, that the number of 
individuals qualified for such training is very limited and that they cannot be 
released from their current duties for a long period. In this case, a short train- 
ing programme will be selected. 

We sha'l return to these questions later; for the present, we may simply 
recognize that we possess very little informadon concerning the extent and 
nature of the needs to be satisfied and the personnel resources available. We 
may perhaps dedde that a study of these questions would be useful. Pending' 
the possible collection of these data, I should like to furnish some related 
information: it will be necessary to train 400,000 engineers t* Ae developing 
countries during the next fifteen years. If a ratio between the number of 
engineers and the number of industrial economic administrators were available, 
it would be possible to deduce total needs; for example, if the ratio were 5 to 
iOO this would give a figure of 2,000. It should be possible to calculate such 
a ratio from the statistics of countries which have a dynamic industrial policy; 
international comparisons in this regard would be most interesting. 

If we agree on this balancing method, it might be advisable at this stage 
to return to the basic problem and consider what may happen if — having 
recognized that industrialization is an absolute necessity, that factories, are not 
established spontaneously (except in countries which were industrialized long 
ago) and that someone mu.st prepare the ground, provide the seed, and protect 
it during its early years —we are unable to find an adequate solution. 
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(a ) Effects as regards projects 

(i) The lack of viable projects will persist. Consequently, financial 
absorption capacity will not increase and funds will be diverted to less 
productive, less multiplicative and less urgent uses. As a result of inefficient 
techniques and despite the lack of satisfactory projects, much time and money 
will continue to be wasted in improperly oriented research. 

(ii) Similarly, detailed study and comparison of projects, and examina- 
tion of their execution and financing will be carried out as before in a cursory 
fashion, without variants, without prior exploration of the difficulties that will 
be encountered in implementation, and without taking adequate steps to ensure 
that the projects play a positive role in the harmonious development of agri- 
culture, urban life, vocational training and the general level of living of the 
community. 

(iii) The correct method of obtaining sound projects is not to entrust 
their planning to a single bureau, but to educate the offices of ministries and 
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Other bodies in economic matters. This cannot be done without adequate 
numbers of specialized personnel.. 

(iv) The selection of projects will always be challenged and will be 
difficult to impose if it is entrusted to a small group of administrators whose 
evaluation methods are not understood by the project formulators. The latter 
will not have much difficulty in overcoming opposition, as a rule, by relying 
on department heads who themselves know notiiing of the principles of correct 
evaluation. 

(v) For the execution of projects, the Government cannot place itself 
entirely in the hands of foreign or local engineering and public works iiniis;ii 
must be in a position to supervise the latter’s work, but it will not be able 
to do this if it lacks specialized personnel. 

(vi) The Government’s role in the implementation of medium-scale 
projects and the establishment of small industries is even more essential, and 
cannot be performed by others. 



(b ) Effects as regards industrial policy 

Furthermore, as regards industrial policy generally, the requirement is to 
provide basic training for a large number of ofilcials. It will be necessary for 
the Government: 

(i) To abandon its legalistic and formalistic approach and adopt instead 
a dynamic attitude towards industriali: ition. 

(ii) To know the indirect effects of all measures it takes relating to 
industry: wages, prices, custom duties, credit terms, taxes, corporation law, 
etc. 

(Hi) To acquire a language that will permit a constructive dialogue with 
private entrepreneurs. 

(iv) In certain sectors, or when private initiative is lacking, to fill the 
gap by playing the role of entrepreneur itself, either alone or jointly with private 
business. 

It will thus be seen that many administrators at different levels must be 
reached by the industrialization programmes. On the basis of the information 
which you have, you will therefore have to assess the situation in your respective 
countries and give your views regarding the urgency of the need to spread a 
new attitude towards industrialization and new industrialization methods 
diroughout government and business circles. I am inclined to believe that there 
are still many countries where industrialization methods as such have never 
been disseminated or taught, where totally erroneous ideas are held regarding 
the requirements for rapid development of industries, and where investment 
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capacity is unwisely emnJoyed. I therefore feel that the level of training should 
be fixed at the minimum commensurate with the need to reach the largest 
possible number of decision-makers. 

There is naturally a greater need for industrial administrators in countries 
conscious of the need for more precise and dynamic planning. It is not enough 
to make projections and draw up plans; what is necessary above all is to discuss 
them and explain them. In the area of industrial planning, contacts between the 
administradon and public and private enterprises take a great deal of dme. 
They cannot otherwise be successfiil, however, and here again I would refer 
to Jean Monnet, the formulator of the first French plans, who believes that 
•the essential point is to explain diings to people, since people know how to 
do, and do in fact accomplish, things which have been made dear to them.. 
To ensure that all participate, it is necessary to persuade people to work to- 
gether and to do for themselves the things they know how to do better dian 
anyone else. 

In the area of industrial policy and in die preparation of projects there 
would seem to be many simple things which people could do if they were 
explained to them. For this reason we might favour, initially, a relatively low 
level and programmes of short duration. However, the satisfaction of present 
needs should not conceal the requirement that future needs be satisfied also; 
consequendy, long training programmes for a smaller number of individuals, 
covering the most difficult areas of the mathematics of industrial planning, will 
also be necessary, whether they are conducted locally or in an industrialized 
country, a point we shall discuss later. 



Here I should mention a related matter: after the estimation of needs 
and of potential resources in trained economists, there is a third consideration 
which should not be overlooked, namely, the number of instructors who can 
be recruited for the training programmes. It might be desirable for the Working 
Party to look into diat problem. 

Lasdy, I should like to complete my exposition by drawing attention to 
three areas of current concern, three pardy new fields where die need for 
administrators of die type under consideration is most acute. I refer to the 
development of small industries, the reconversion of foreign trade, and regional 
integration. 

Small industries are neglected in a department concerned with projects 
when they are in competition with large-scale industry. This is natural and in 
some ways justified. However, the role of small industries in industrial develop- 
ment cannot be measured in terms of their modest gross product. They consti- 
tute a breeding ground for indigenous entrepreneurs ; they foster the propensity 
to save and mobilize investment capacity; they utilize limited resources; they 
make decentralization and rational territorial development possible, and the 
labour costs involved are not as high as tliose for large industries. One of the 
causes of the present retardation of industrial development is doubtless the fact 
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that for some years small industries have been lagging behind large industries. 
Any accentuation of this situation would have serious consequences. 

The reconversion of the foreign trade of the developing countries means 
gradually replacing their exports of raw materials by exports of manufactures. 
In order to do this, they must be able to produce at interniitionally competitive 
prices and to conquer foreign markets. These are difficult tasks, which cannot 
be accomplished if the number of economists available is barely adequate to 
h.indle current, immediately viable projects involving import-substitution 
industries. This point was of course the subject of one of the basic recommeiv 
dations of the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development. 



In conclusion, let us consider the problem of regional integration. Latin 
America, Central America, Africa, and the Far East are the regions having the 
greatest interest in a solution to this problem, which some consider essential 
for rapid and sustained development. While the regional institutions which 
are being established need industrial economists, studies are at present delayed 
by the fact that the countries concerned lack the personnel capable of under- 
taking essential branch and product studies. Since these, again, are long-term 
studies, this will continue to be a neglected area if the shortage of economists 
persists. These are three additional arguments in fevour of approaching the 
problem of level, duration and location from the broadest and boldest stand- 
point possible. 

We may now consider these general points in more detail by examining 
successively the two levels of training proposed in the Working Party’s 
preliminary document. First let us consider the higher level administrator, who 
is called upon to take very important decisions covering a broad field. The 
existing institutes such as CETREDE (Brazil), the Latin American Institute for 
Economic and Social Planning (Chile), and IRFED, or* Imtitut international de 
recherches et de formation en vuc du diveloppenient harmonist (International Research 
and Training Institute for Harmonious Development) (Paris), have generally 
opted for six-, eight- or ten-month programmes and have made possession of 
a university diploma a requirement for admission. However, the Department of 
Social Studies of die U*Mversity of Leeds, which offers a one-year course, does 
not insist upon a diploma, but requires that candidates should possess sound 
professional experience. It would seem, therefore, that one year of study is the 
necessary minimum, although opinions may vary as to the need for a diploma. 

A university diploma may be deemed useful from two standpoints : 

{a) As proof that the candidate possesses a certain intellectual ability 
and is capable of mastering a complex field and analyzing the problems in- 
volved; here the type of diploma is almost irrelevant. 

{b) As proof that the candidate possesses certain basic knowledge which 
he could not acquire in an accelerated course: for example, political economy, 
mathematics or industrial technology. We shall return to this point later. It 
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should be noted, however, that the value of a diploma cannot be appreciated 
in abstT(icto\ it will depend, to a considerable extent, on the authority which 
grants the diploma. This may be the reason why some training institutes attach 
so little importance to such documents. Moreover, certain institutes may tend 
to attach more importance to the candidate’s experience and present position 
than to his diplomas. The psychological profile of the administrator we have 
in mind is not that of the teacher or the research worker: an understanding 
of human beings, an intuitive grasp of business strategy and a desire lo get 
things done rapidly and correctly are perhaps more essential to his efficiency 
than intellectual qualities strkto scmtL, 

We could therefore have a most useful debate on the question of diplomas 
and the psychological profile of the individual destined by the administration 
for these industrial duties, for the subject is not a simple one. For example, 
what would be the reaction to the suggestion that diploma qualifications should 
be supplemented by psychological tests.? And in that case, what aptitudes should 
be tested.? 

I should now like to turn to the subject of mathematics, political economy 
and industrial technology. Mathematics and political economy are basic sciences 
which, we feel, usually makes them unsuitable subjects for intensive training. 
However, engineers, geographers and town-planners whose secondary education 
has provided an introduction to political economy are canable of learning the 
rudiments of the subject in one year. Similarly, the duties of government 
ofiicials in economic departments give them an understanding of economic 
matters which may well make up for their lack of formal knowledge. 

We believe, therefore, that mathematics constitutes the most difficult 
problem. I hope that the discussion which is to take place will provide an 
opportunity for us to learn from the experience of others in this sphere. In 
my view, there would be no great disadvantage in keeping at quite a low mathe- 
matical level the courses we have to provide, but the subject demands a certain 
attitude of mind, and an aptitude for mathematical operations, which are not 
developed overnight. The training of the engineer-economist definitely calls 
for a major effort on the part of those accustomed only to pure mathematics ; 
and those not versed in mathematical calculation will find this effort too much 
for them. This is clearly a field for which teaching methods will have to be 
devised and teaching materials designed. I hope that the Working Party will be 
able to provide much needed information on this point. These considerations 
also apply, of course, to intensive instruction in economics for engineers. 

I should like to comment at this point on the usefulness of the case 
study method in political economy. I have no knowledge of this type of teach- 
ing myself but it seems to me that for experienced men whose minds have 
become unreceptive to abstract theori2ing —as is often the case —the case 
study method is entirely appropriate. Does this not represent a gap and a 
problem and might not the courses given in business training institutes be a 
useful beginning.? The inadequate mathematical background of these economic 
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technicians will usually restrict them to the mathematical standard of inter- 
mediate level business and management training colleges. Is this standard high 
enough? That is a question which we shall have to discuss. 

Finally, let us consider what preliminary knowledge of industry the 
candidates should have. What is needed is a knowledge of industrial science 
and technology. By this I mean a knowledge of the production processes, pro- 
duct marketing methods and basic techniques of various industries. 

The cement industry and dothing manufacture, the sugar industry and 
the assembly of electrical equipment, for instance, differ not only in their end 
product and in the raw materials used but also in the relative importance of 
their factors of production, technical input, finaiidal problems, labour, etc. Inotlier 
j.’ff certainly as many differences between industries as between 

the different types of agriculture. It will have been noticed, I am sure, how 
much agronomists resent agricultural planning carried out by anyone but them- 
selves. The Ministry of Rural Affairs is their domain ; how many engineers are 
there in the Ministry of Industry? It seems that rural drdes have always been 
able to persuade us that they are a separate kingdom and that only those born 
or brought up in it can perceive, interpret and act in that kingdom. Nothing 
similar exists in industry, where we have long seen and still see the private 
inander become manager and the public finance expert take part in the direc- 
tion and transformation of the industrial sector. Moreover, while there exists 
a discipline known as rural economics or husbandry, its counterpart, "industrial 
economics”, has not yet been evolved; it is generally considered a branch of 
general economics. We cannot enlarge at this stage, however, on the question 
of the desirability of stimulating the establishment of this sdence, various ele- 
ments of which can be recognized in input-output analysis, the theory of 
industrial complexes, studies of industrial growth, the theory of industrial in- 
vestment, the theory of industry location, etc. 

The first question to decide is whether only engineers are qualified to 
study industrial questions. I am inclined to believe that this is not so, although 
I would enclo the view that these are specifically industrial problems. The 
fact that we constantly handle industrial objects does not give us any more than 
a superficial knowledge of them and I have noticed that such everyday articles 
as a box of matches or a bicycle evokes in most students’ minds only a hazy 
idea of how they were manufactured or even marketed. What then could they 
be expected to know of machinery and plant manufacture and the basic 
industries? On the other hand, an engineer may, at the end of his studies, be 
completely ignorant of the mentality of the investor and the industrialist. Conse- 
quently, one common feature of the training to be given to both must un- 
doubtedly be the sociology of the world of industry, but in order to learn 
industrial economics the geographer or economics graduate has to make a 

special effort. With this proviso, I would favour admitting them to the courses 
we are planning. 

More detailed consideration of the proposed duration of this longer course 
necessarily involves an examination of the pedagogic problems which are, I 
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understand, to be dealt with in later discussions. The students are required 
to assimilate rapidly information in very different fields: taxation, law, economic 
mathematics, statistics, social questions, etc. For the best of them, this may 
represent an introduction to a fuller training in one of these subjects and the 
mastery of a syndietic approach which enables them to see all the implications 
of industrial development for the economic, social and political life of the 
country as a whole. Do they, in fact, gain the ability, in the words of the pre- 
liminary document, ”to analyze complex industrial engineering, socio-economic 
and political situations’* in order to make rational decisions.^ They may, but 
only after their theoretical knowledge has been broadened by experience. 



Consequently, courses intended to bridge the gap between instruction and 
practice appear to be an unavoidable necessity; the average duration of eight 
months which has been agreed on accordingly needs to be increased by four 
to six months in order to take account of this fact. For the less talented, on 
the other hand, such training in synthetic method is clearly doomed to failure. 
This brings us back to the problem of the enrolment standards and critera. 
Should there not be an entrance examination in all <ases? The difficulty of 
organizing this, in many cases, is well known. Would it not be to the advantage 
of the bodies which grant scholarships to co-operate with the training institutes 
in finding a solution to this problem? We believe that this idea merits 
consideration. 

Once the principle of a long training period for high-level personnel has 
been accepted, some consideration must be given to the fact that officials hold- 
ing posts of great responsibility cannot be released by their departments to 
take the courses. Moreover, if, as has been stated, an industrialization policy 
involves a great many decision-makers, an in-service introduction to industrial 
development must be given to as many people as possible. This could take 
a variety of forms: one-week training schemes, intensive courses, evening 
courses, etc. 

The industrial development training centre should serve as a source of 
stimulation for industry as a whole. It should not confine itself to one type of 
teaching but should give all the instruction required to meet the needs of 
industry; it should thus serve as a meeting-point for government and private 
business. 

This brings us to the question of admitting representatives of private 
enterprise: big business, the economic press, employers* associations. It is 
clearly useful to them to gain an insight into how the State views their busi- 
ness and would like it to develop and it is equally useful for the State to have 
contacts between people from both sectors forged in the dissroom. For such 
candidates, enrolment requirements will be the same as for government offldals. 
Should it perhaps be laid down as a principle that, if possible, each class of 
students should indude a certain proportion of representatives of private enter- 
prise? We' feel that it should. 
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One of the advantages of long courses is that they can be combined with 
other instruction in economic development; in other words, industrialization 
can be taught as a specialized subject within a broad course with options. In 
this way, depending on the institute concerned, industrial economists can be 
brought into contact with and do the same work as social development 
personnel, general planning economists, specialists in physical planning, etc. 
This applies to the Latin American institute referred to earlier (CETREDE) and 
to IRFED, and it greatly facilitates interdisciplinary study. A fUrther advantage 
of a long course is that a certificate can be gained ; this is important to many 
students (but of no importance to others). 

We now turn to the second type of training, which provides instruction 
only in the preparation and execution of projects. In principle, this is intended 
for government officials who do not have to be university graduates. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the Social Sciences Institute at The Hague (which 
gives courses on the preparation of industrial development programmes) accepts 
only persons who have a thorough knowledge of economic planning or possess 
degrees in applied science (engineering) or business management. This higher 
standard is probably attributable to the fact that, unlike other programmes, part 
of the course is devoted to over-all economic planning, and that it leasts four 
months, whereas the Economic Development Institute course and the Institute 
for Economic Development and Planning course at Dakar last three months 
and that of the Indian Institute of Management at Calcutta only two months. 
There are no entry requirements for these courses. 



Even if the courses arc limited to project evaluation, we think it would be 
ill-advised to decide on a duration of less than three months if the students are 
to be given a sufficient number of projects to discuss. A project must be 
assigned for study roughly two weeks before it is discussed, and the minimum 
number of projects is governed by the necessity to study various types of pro- 
jects in different fields. 



B. Location of training institutes 



The forgoing remarks would tend to indicate that project evaluation 
courses should preferably be given locally. The small number of teachers 
required and the relatively short period of training should permit the use of 
mobile classes. 

In the case of longer training courses, however, several conflicting factors 
have to be taken into account. On the one hand, care must be taken, wherever 
possible, to avoid sending engineers or economists to industrial countries where 
they might be. tempted to stay. It is well known that this is a major risk and 
that Ladn America, India and other countries have already suffered substantial 
losses in this way. On the other hand, training must of necessity be given in an 
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industrial atmosphere. Even where nourishing industries already exist in a 
developing country, they usually do not constitute a homogeneous whole. There 
is a predominance of mining industries, in which training is least necessary. 
Moreover, employment relationships within firms are not always what they 
should be if the industry is to have a beneficial social influence. Some factories 
have a remarkably high level of organization and excellent production factors, 
but others leave much to be desired in this respect; in short, the possible 
choices for visits and studies are certainly more limited than in industrial 
countries. Lastly, there is naturally more difficulty in recruiting teachers. How- 
ever, this is a drawback which I feel might be overcome within a few years. 
Indeed, many countries already have highly qualified teachers of economics. All 
that is needed is that they should be able to take refresher courses in Europe 
or the United States in this — to them - new subject of industrial economics 
and industrialization policies. 



My conclusion is that most long-term courses will have to be established 
in Europe, the United States or Japan for some years to come. However, these 
centres should gradually be converted into higher -level training centres, devot- 
ing much of their time to research into industrialization methods and strategies. 
Al this level, they would be doing work comparable with current research on 
such difficult problems as the location of industry and the achievement of 
balanced growth. Their initial function should gradually be taken over by 
countries which already have a fairly diversified, relatively strong and sound 
industry. 



C. Summary 



The choice between different policies regarding standards of entry, dura- 
tion and location of courses will depend on whether it is felt that only a limited 
effort should be made, involving the training of a few specialists; or that a large- 
scale effort should be made, with the aim of reaching, by various means, the 
largest possible number of higher-level personnel in the developing countries. 



The author believes that a large-scale effort should be made, because it 
would produce results quickly. On this basis, a quantitative estimate should 
be made of: 

{fi) tlie need for training ; 

(/;) the number of persons capable of taking such training; 

{c ) the resources in teaching staff. 

It is recommended : 

{a) tliat a long course of training (six to ten months), covering both 
industrialization policy and methods, and methods of preparing and evaluating 
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projects, should be established within the framework of over-all planning; for 
some years to come, such courses can be organized only in a small number 
of countries which have a powerful and diversified industrial infrastructure ; 

(b) that a short course be established, to be given in developing 
countries, on the preparation and evaluation of industrial projects. 
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NATURE, MERITS AND CONTENT OF ACADEMIC AND IN-SERVICE 
TYPES OF TRAINING PROGRAMMES FOR INDUSTRIAL 
ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATORS 



by David Carney * 



A. Training needs of economic administrators 



Although this paper does not deal direcdy with matters of definition and 
function of economic administrators, it is nevertheless true that some notions 
concerning these matters underlie any discussion of the nature, merits and 
content of training programmes for this category of administrators. However 
these matters of definition and function are resolved, there are certain basic 
issues -on which, it seems, general agreement may exist or ought to exist before 
the devising of suitable training programmes for this category of administrators 
can meaningfully and usefully be discussed. 

First, regardless of the area in which they operate, administrators are 
supposed to deal with certain common tasks; for the art of administration is 
essentially the same everywhere and presumes the exercise of certain basic 
functions: general organization, short- and long-term planning, decision-making, 
motivation of a given pattern of operations towards the accepted goals, evalua- 
tion of performance by comparison with given goals, and expansion of activities 
to achieve stated goals more efficiently, or to serve new goals. 

Secondly, their areas of activity, rather than their functions, constitute the 
point of difference between one administrator and another. Consequently, we 
might say that there is no such thing as an economic administrator or an 
industrial administrator, but only administrators working in industry, in educa- 
tion, in science, in medicine, in government, and so on. 

Thirdly, there must therefore be a certain basic training common to all 
administrators, regardless of their area of activity, this being merely a matter 
of orientation of their training and the exercise of their day-today functions. In 
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effect, an administrator should be capable of devoting his talent to the solution 
of administrative problems and the exercise of basic administrative functions in 
any field of activity, given die expertise required to provide needed information 
and to translate his decisions into meaningful action in the area in which his 
talents arc employed tor the time being. 

These three basic characteristics — uniform nature of the essentials of the 
administrative function and, therefore, uniform nature of the basic training 
required, together with a need for flexibility in the application of the training 
acquired so as to facilitate operation in a wide variety of fields and under a 
diversity of conditions - constitute and dfefine the role of an administrator, 
determine ^he scope and degree of maturity of his experience, and provide the 
broad outline of an approach to his training requirements. 

In discussing and outlining Uaining programmes for administrators one 
may be ren winded of a point of view which is sometimes expressed in the state- 
ment that a good administrator is born and not made. The implication of this 
statement seems clearly to be that formal training is not necessarily required 
to produce a good administrator. This may be true. However, this should not 
be taken to mean that training is of no use whatsoever. On the contrary, basic 
training of administrators may provide the background against which a candidate 
with a natural talent for administration will more easily discern and take hold of 
his opportunities. Such opportunities may very well include, not only suitable 
job openings, but also post-training facilities for putting his talent to work in a 
variety of practical fields, and for broadening the area of his experience. 

As to basic training, it may be said that it is the function of academic 
training programmes to provide this type of training, which should be common 
to all types of administrators. The content of such training, which is offered 
at universities and similar institutions of higher education, consists of courses 
in systems of administration, organization theory, personnel administration and 
techniques of financial administration. The bAiefit derived from training courses 
of this type is that they help to mould the administrative mind so as to enable 
it to perceive the broad similarities and differences in the various techniques 
of administration, and to detect the areas in which problems are often likely 
to arise. There does not seem to be any substitute for this type of training, and 
it is essential for all administrators at a very early stage in their career. 

Subsequent to this basic academic training, which may be followed by 
further training, but of a specialized nature, at appropriate institutions, the 
period of practical orientation in an employment situation begins, in which the 
administrative function is exercised and the problems peculiar to specialized 
fields are investigated. Here it becomes a matter of choice based on the job 
inclination of the candidate. This is the stage at which the distinction between 
administrators on the basis of their fields of activity, rather than of the 
administrative function, which is broadly similar in all fields, becomes relevant; 
so that we have economic (business and industrial) administrators, medical 
administrators, etc. There are, of course, several fields of specialization open to 
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the practitioner of the science and art of administration, but we are especially 
concerned with the field of economics, broadly including business, finance and 
industry. 

A variety ol institutions offer specialized courses for this type of admin- 
istrator, but it is best, at the outset, to concentrate on the type and content 
of courses rather than on the institutions. For once the appropriate type of 
courses is determined, it becomes only a matter of choice among the various 
institutions offering such courses. 

A distinction is often made, or suggested, between higher-level and 
middle-level economic administrators, depending on the type of responsibility 
exercised. The second might be termed a technician, making decisions lower 
down in the administrative hierarchy; the first operates at or near the top of the 
hierarchy and takes decisions of a broad policy natiare, without undue concern 
for detail. This distinction is a rough and ready one and perhaps should not be 
stressed unduly. For it is not really easy to demarcate middle- from higher- 
level managers or administrators, and it becomes difficult to know how far 
down the hierarchy to proceed before reaching the lowv^r limit of middle-level 
management. Indeed, the term "middle-level management" (or "middle manage- 
ment", for short) is frequently so elastic in conception and use, from country 
to country, as to defy precise definition. It might be better to view the situation 
as follows: the administrator at the highest level is the pivot around which 
rotate, as extensions of his personality, specialized staff of various kinds in 
related economic fields, through whom certain administrative decisions are taken 
and administrative functions exercised. For once we pass from the distinction 
between higher-level and lower-level economic administrators to consider what 
class of administrative functions they exercise, we find that in reality we are 
dealing with nothing more than high executive functions on the one hand, and 
staff functions on the other. On this plane of discussion we are dealing with 
the exercise of complementary administrative functions rather than with the 
hierarchy oi the administrative machinery as such, whidi latter is what would 
come readily to mind when the terms "higher-level" and "middle-level” are 
employed. 

Pursuing this line of approach, therefore, we may think in terms of 
general administrators and staff or technical administrators. Taking the latter 
first, it is perhaps necessary to add that the administrative function which they 
exercise is more in the nature of a collective responsibility, based on consulta- 
tion and hammering out of collective administrative decisions through a process 
of r^onciliation of different specialized points of view. Thiy is a logical 
extension of the staff function, for it makes clear that the reconciliation of 
specialized points of view in the decision-making process need not be performed 
by the general administrator or chief executive, but could be achieved by the 
specialists themselves meeting together, either with or without the chief 
executive. In the latter case, they would communicate their collective decisions 
to him. Some such procedure is increasingly made necessary and is, in fact, 
adopted as a result of the growing complexity of modern business and 
industrial administration. 
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Granted all this, various areas of specialization are open to the technical 
administrator, but we may select four major areas commonly found in modern 
business and industrial enterprises: {a) economic, (^) legal, (c) engineering and 
{(i) public relations. The precise nature and content of the training programme 
for these four types of administrators may now be examined. 

(a) Economic, The different subjects included in this area are the following: 

(i ) Economic geography ; 

- (ii) Cost accounting; 

(iii) Benefit-cost analysis ; 

(iv) Accounting prices ; 

(v) Taxation, tariff and investment problems ; 

(vi) Industrial management; 

(vii) Advertising and marketing; 

(viii) Labour relations ; 

( ix ) Employee welfare ; 

(x) Communications ; 

(xi) Incentive systems - workers (financial and in kind), managers 



(b) Legal, Here the main interest lies in those branches of law affecting 
business or industry in regard to : 

(i) Taxation; 

(ii) Commerce; 

(iii) Contract; 

(iv) Tort; 

( V ) Corporate acti vi ty ; 

(vi) Labour and social security. 

(c) Engineering, The various branches of industrial engineering (chemical, 
electrical, etc.). 

(d) Public relations. The interest of the specialist in this area would centre 
on subjects such as: 

(i) Government and business ; 

(ii) Business and the community (social cost of doing business — 
community services, assistance to education, community improve- 
ment, etc.); 

(iii) Industrial psychology; 

(iv) Social psychology; 

(v) Sociology; 

(vi) Public relations: prupat;anda and advertising, mass communications 
and persuasion, public opinion and reaction surveys. 



(bonuses, etc.), enterprises (tax schedules, depreciation allowances, 
etc.). 
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The spedalists in these areas often have their administrative functions recognized 
by the creation of posts such as vice-president or other auxiliary managerial 
posts, in which they assume responsibility for decisions in their respective fields 
of specialization. 

After being oriented through previous training in one or the other of the 
branches of specialization within their respective fields, these technical admin- 
istrators may need further training to familiarize them with other branches 
of specialization in their fields which they had not previously covered; or brief 
periods of exposure to fields of specialization covered by their colleagues, in 
order to promote a cross-fertilization of ideas and a general awareness of those 
other aspects. Short courses of up to a year, in order to acquire additional 
substantive knowledge in their fields, or brief colloquies examining the inter- 
relation of the various specialized aspects of the administrative function and 
providing an over-all view of these various aspects, would meet this need for 
further training. 

At this point, it becomes largely indiflferent whether such specialized 
courses and colloquies are termed "academic” or "in-service” training. Very often 
they have an intensively practical orientation, or they may be conducted by 
universities or specialized institutes. For an administrator already in the job, it 
makes very little difference what they are called. The end result is what matters: 
they represent a broadening of his knowledge or an enlargement of his 
experience. 

The general administrator may need to be kept abreast in certain relevant 
subjects, including those lie may have studied in an eariier academic training 
course of the type specified above. However, his greatest need would seem 
to lie in the following areas : 

ft 

{ff) Policies and international relations (in order to gain an understanding 
of the domestic and international political forces which influence government 
decisions that may affect the dimate of business at home arid abroad); 

{!)) Recent developments in: 

(i) Organization and management (including staff functions, depart- 
mentalization of operations, and decentralization of decision- 
making) ; 

(ii) Organization planning; 

(iii) Consultation process (including various committee devices which 
bring in staff personnel, i.e. technical administrators as weP. as 
consultants, at the highest level of decision-making); 

(iv) Communication process (including data processing and its effect 
on the decision-making process and the degree of involvement of 
various prindplcs therein). 
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Here again, it is not of great importance who organizes these courses 
or what they are called. Nor is the relative homogeneity or non-homogeneity 
of the groups handled in itself an advantage or disadvantage. For non-homogen- 
eity in any institution has the merit of providing a variety of experiences which 
can be very fruitful to the participants, while at the same time presenting a 
challenge to the teaching staff to accommodate the training to the various levels 
and backgrounds of the trainees, expecially the general administrators. In any 
case, considering the diversity of administrative and employment experiences 
in business and industry, administrators, induding even technical administrators, 
are probably among the last group of people among whom homogeneity in any 
particular respect should be expected or sought. 

Having thus broadly and briefly specified the nature of the training needs 
of administrators working in the economic field and exercising different kinds 
of responsibility, we should now turn to consider the various programmes and 
facilities which may be devised to meet these needs. We shall first discuss the 
general organization of these programmes, then pass on to consider those which 
may be organized at the national and regional levels and, finally, those 
which may be organized at the international level. At the end of the paper 
we shall discuss the role to be played by documentation centres. 



B. General organization of training programmes 

It may be generally agreed that training programmes organized for 
administrators in business and industry in the developing countries must be 
broadly conceived to include such personnel from both public and private busi- 
ness and industrial enterprises, thus providing for the diversity of economic and 
enterprise systems which may exist in those countries. This requirement is, 
perhaps, readily satisfied at universities but not at government-sponsored 
regional institutes, which may be committed to training only candidates in the 
public service, or in the public sector of the economy. Since the problems of 
industrial devdopment and management, like those of economic development 
generally, are not confined to the public sector, and since many developing 
countries also count in large measure on private enterprise and investment 
for the development of their economies, it follows that countries with a private 
sector should be able to propose suitable candidates from that sector for train- 
ing at institutions operating at the national or regional level. This consideration 
is also one to which the national and regional training institutes established 
by agendes of the United Nations may wish to give some thought. 

C. Training programmes at national and regional levels 



We may distinguish between "pre-service” and "in-service" training. The 
for mer covers training prior to the start of employment, including basic academic 
training, which is best given at academic institutions, in the nature of the ad- 
ministrative function, organization theory, personnel management and techniques 
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of financial administration, as well as specialized training in substantive fields. 

In-service" training covers training acquired after the start of employment, that 
IS, on the job. However, "in-service" training is not by any means excluded 
from the range of se^ices so be rendered by academic institutions, although 
other types of institutional arrangements are likely to figure more prominently 
in this second stage of training. 

In this connexion, we may refer to specialized courses in business admin- 
istration and industrial management which are also suitable for inclusion in the 
curricula of university institutions. In addition, tliere are specialized courses 
m industrial development, project preparation and analysis, which may be organ- 
ized by national economic development institutes, or on a regional or sub- 
regional basis by such national institutes, or by specially created regional or 
^b-regional institutes at the request of countries in a given geographical area. 
The aim of such courses would be to bring knowledge of current events and 
developments in the respective fields up to date. They would be in the nature 
of refresher courses lasting up to, say, three months and take the form of semi- 
nars, lecture-discussions, work assignments and laboratory (workshop) sessions, 
depending on the interests of the trainees and their current work expedience. 

Observation tours for six or twelve weeks in neighbouring or distant 
countries facing similar adminii trative problems constitute another type of in- 
service training. This type of lours has long been sponsored by the United 
States Agency for International Development, which may be regarded as having 
set the pattern. Here the participants follow closely a set of problems in the 
area of the tour and write papers on various aspects of these problems en- 
countered during tliC tour. Such papers, where appropriate, might be sent on a 
confidential or restricted basis to interested governments and development 
institutions in the countries or r^ion from which the participants were selected, 
in or er to augment their collections of case studies and documents on 
comparative experiences. 

These programmes are adaptable equally to technical and general 
administrators, depending on how they are organized, the level at which they 
are conducted, the level of personnel encountered and interviewed during tours, 
as well as the periods for which they are organized. In general, shorter periods 
o , say, up to six weeks would be suitable for general administrators and longer 
periods (up to twelve weeks) for technical administrators. These periods bear 
a genera correspondence both to the length of time duriiig which each group 
can stay away from their desk jobs (considering also that possibilities of tempor- 
ary substitution among general administrators tend to be fewer than among 
technical administrators, because of the greater over-all responsibilities of the 
lornier ), and to the degree of detail which they are normally expected to handle 

in their daily work and which they would therefore normally be expected to 
observe and study. 



Institutions which may suitably organize such programmes are universities 
development banks, development agencies, national and regional training institu- 
tions, or some or all of these in collaboration. 
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D. Training programmes at the international level 

The preceding types of programmes are best organized for related groups 
of countries in an area by national or r^onal (or sub-regional) institutions, 
where enlargement and exchange of experiences at this level is the objective in 
view. However, at the international level, a greater degree of "country mix" may 
be allowed, for industrial development and administrative problems are very 
similar in all developing countries. Therefore, at the highest level of adminis- 
tration, that of the non-technical general administrator, there could be much 
profit in bringing together administrators from developing countries in different 
parts of the world under international (as distinct from regional) auspices. 

Training programmes at the international level for general administrators 
may be so organized by international or bilateral agencies, and the shorter the 
period the better for all concerned. Such programmes, which would probably 
not extend beyond a week or so, may best take the form of general seminars, a 
"think tank" or "brains trust”, in which the major objective is not only to share 
experiences and information but to devise fresh approaches to, and points of 
view on, common problems. Similar arrangements might conceivably be made 
for technical administrators, although for reasons of convenience and other 
factors, including the very short period of time (possibly reckoned in terms of 
days) which may be involved, it is easier to envisage this type of arrangement 
for the general administrator. 

Suitable candidate organizations for this type of programme are the 
Industrial Development Centre of the United Nations, the Economic Develop- 
ment Institute in Washington and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the International Monetary Fund. However, regional organiza- 
tions such , as the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 
may usefully collaborate with such internationd organs. 



E. Reflections on the nature and merits of existing local training programmes 

At this point one may pause, appropriately, to make a few observations 
on the nature and merits of existing local training programmes for adminis- 
trators in developing countries, but with special reference to the African situa- 
tion. The discussion, so far, has proceeded on the assumption that some such 
training programmes exist. And, indeed, the elements of such training 
programmes jdo exist in many African countries, but in general they can hardly 
be said to be systematically organized in order consciously to serve the needs 
of administrators in the business and industrial fields. 

First, let us consider the basic training programme. Universities in several 
African countries provide courses in economics and commerce and, more recent- 
ly, a few are beginning to introduce courses in business administration. The 
problem with these courses is not that they continue to bear the imprint of the 
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colonial Powers (which is only to be expected), but that there is still a long 
way to go before the techniques acquired can be applied usefully to the local 
environment. For, at the level of basic training, the techniques of business 
administration and management (to the extent that they are taught at all) are 
likely to be useful in business, locally as in the metropolitan country. But, until 
local business and industry have developed suflSciently fo become a well- 
established part of the local economy, the lack of a local background against 
which the principles and techniques could more easily come alive, even prior 
to the entry of prospective candidates into the administrative field, will continue 
to limit the success of the basic training courses. 

Most of the courses of this type are at present very rudimentary, even as 
carbon copies of those abroad, and the need here would seem to be twofold: 
firstly, to extend their scope and, secondly, to devdop interest and research 
into the organization and administration of local business, finance and industry 
in order make these courses really come alive. The nature and content of 
such courses is fairly dear, but their relationship to the local economy has yet 
to be established; indeed, there is no effective substitute for this contextual 
rdation, even by the device of study abroad in an environment that amj^ly 
'documents the content of the courses. For training abroad, both of the "pre- 
service” and of the "in-service” type, conveys maximum benefit only if the trainee 
already lias a background in his home country against which to assimilate it 

It is in this connexion that local universities and other relevant training 
institutions for administrators in business and industry need the active assist- 
ance and encouragement of both government and private business institutions, 
so that they may obtain a knowledge of, and be able to research into the organ- 
ization, administration, functioning and problems of such institutions. For it is 
only against such background knowledge and research results that the science 
and art of administration has developed in other countries. In this respect, the 
experience of other countries can be a guide to, but hardly an effective 
substitute for, experience of the administrator’s environment. Otherwise, the 
sharing of the types of experience which regional and international training 
programmes aim to provide in the administrative field is bound to be limited 
and more likely to be negative rather than positive in content and contribution. 



Specialized institutions concerned witli the training of administrators are 
only now beginning to appear in some African countries, the most common 
being the institute of public administration or its equivalent. But these are 
mostly concerned with the training of administrators in government rather than 
in business and industry, the emphasis being mostly on public (that is, govern- 
nient) administration rather than on administration, including the administration 
of business and industrial enterprises. There is little doubt that collaboration 
between government and business could lead to the designing of the appropriate 
institutions and courses required for this purpose. It is not, however, the aim 
of this paper to tackle this aspect of the matter. What the courses should cover 
is fairly clear from the discussion in the earlier parts of this paper. 

ii3 
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Nevertheless, some consideration may need to be given to the possibility 
of including provision for in-service training of administrators in the business 
and industrial field in the existing programmes of economic development and 
economic planning institutes. This proposal has special reference to the planning 
institutes established by the regional economic commissions of die United 
Nations. It should be possible to do this with the greatest economy because of 
theobvious connexion between d.e training of such administrators and economic 
development, which already is the main concern of such institutes. They are 
eminendy suitable for organizing short courses of training at the regional level, 
of the types that have already been discussed. The problem of admitting candi- 
dates from the private sector could in this case be easily resolved by requiring 
only tlic sponsorship of the governinuU of llic member country concerned. 



ERIC 



F. Role of documentation centres 



Documentation centres in training institutions are necessarily a 
fundamental part of the training programmes at such institutions. They 
constitute the backbone of the teaching and research conducted by the staff. It 
Inllows, therefore, that training programmes designed for administrators in the 
business and industrial field should give special attention to the building up of 
an adequate supply of teaching and research material. This is normally an ex- 
pensive proposition for any institution and therefore makes necessary the adop- 
tion of a system of exchange of documents between institutions operating in the 
same or similar fields of training, in order to keep costs down. 

This system is of great benefit to the institutions that adopt it, but it 
tends to work to maximum advantage where there is diso a clearing house for 
compiling, annotating and keeping all members of the exchange system informed 
of the latest developments and contributions in the field. In this connexion, the 
Industrial Development Centre of the United Nations can play a very important 
part as a clearing house for documentation centres, as well as a recipient 
member of the exchange system, especially if the proposal is adopted that the 
training programme #of the planning institutes of the regional economic 
commissions should include the training of administrators in the business and 
industrial fields. 



Such a clearing house can certainly become the quickest means of achiev- 
ing a cross-fertilization of ideas among the institutes concerned and the enrich- 
ment of their training programmes. The Industrial Development Centre would 
compile bibliographies, case studies, etc., as part of its normal work, but there 
should not be too much difiiculty in extending this role to serve the needs of 
economic planning as well. 



The need for co-ordination would bring the Industrial Development 
Centre into close collaboration with existing centres for economic development, 
such as that of the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 
and universities in many parts of the world. At the present time, the African 

c . 2. 
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Institute for Economic Development and Planning at Dakar uses the device 
of summer courses and seminars for university students and teachers in African 
universities and research institutions as a means of promoting close relations, 
discussions, interchange of ideas, and the dissemination of its teaching and 
research materials to such institutions. The proposal which has been made 
here in regard to the United Nations Industrial Development Centre, if adopted, 
would merely be a means of complementing arid co-ordinating this kind of 
effort at the international level. , 
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UNITED NATIONS TRAINING PROGRAMME IN 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING FOR 
AFRICAN GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 

by the United Nations Centre for Industrial Development 



The United Nations training programme in industrial planning for African 
government oflSdals was held in Cairo from 15 February to 11 May 1965. The 
programme was organized by the United Nations African Institute for Economic 
Development and Planning (IDEP) in Dakar, Senegal, in co-operation with the 
Economic Commission for Africa (EGA), situated in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
and the Centre for Industrial Development at United Nations Headquarters in 
New York. The Government of the United Arab Republic, through the Institute 
of National Planning, Cairo, provided host facilities for the programme. 

The programme was attended by eighteen participants, from fourteen 
African countries. The participants (see appendix A) were all nominees of their 
Governments and mid-career officials from ministries of planning or industry 
or other government organizations concerned with the lormulation and 
implementation of industrialization programmes. All but two, who had been 
in government service for about a year after completion of their studies abroad, 
had been in government service for periods of from four to eighteen years. They 
varied in age from twenty-five to forty-four years ; a large proportion were 
between twenty-nine and thirty-five. 

The programme was financed by IDEP; and the United Nations Bureau 
of Technical Assistance Operations provided fellowships for thirteen participants. 
The programme was inaugurated on 15 February 1965, by Mr. Labib Shokeir, 
Minister of State for Planning of the Government of the United Arab Republic. 
The occasion was attended by Mr. Abdel-Rahman, Commissioner for Industrial 
Development, United Nations; Mr. Mogens Boserup, Director, African Institute 
for Economic Development and Planning; ambassadors from some of the African 
countries to the United Arab Republic and senior officials of the United Nations 
Secretariat as well as of the Government of the United Arab Republic. 

Lecturers from fourteen countries took part in the course for periods of 
between three and thirty days. Specialists and experts from the United Arab 
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Republic* lectured and held seminars on difTcrent aspects of industriol develop- 
ment. Specialized embassy personnel stationed in Cairo also lectured and offered 
the participants the benefit of their experience. Such spedalized agencies of the 
United Nations as the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
the International Labour OrgJinisaiion, the Food and Agriculture Organization 
and UNI-SCO contributed substantially to the course. 



During the pas^ decades, most of the developing countries havi 

embarked on economic development programmes to sustain increased rates 
of growth. In this task, government officials have been called upon to undertake 
complex and specialized tasks of planning for and implementing industrializ;r:ion 
programmes. The Commissioner for Industrial Development referred to this 
problem in his statement at the time of the inauguration of the programr.ie 
as follows: 

...The role of the Jtate is very important in the developing countries. It 
provides a horizon in terms of development goals and creates an atmos- 
phere in which industries can be established and operated. The roles 
of government and of economic administrators, therefore, become more 
meaningful in aiding the process of industrial development. The economic 
administrators in the developing countries are already playing a vital 
role not only in initiating various mdustrial development projects, but 
also in influendng policies on foreign exchange, raw materials, licensing, 
etc... 

In brief, government offidals are required to act as "public sector entrepreneurs" 
in p»romoting and accelerating economic and industrial development programmes. 
This requires an awareness of the industrialization process as well as a know- 
ledge of the intcr-disdplinary techniques involved in the industrialization process. 
ITiese techniques arc so varied — ranging from economic planning to problems 
< f engineering and technology - that they can only with difficulty be studied 
in combination, save on the job, through a series of assignments. This is of 
course a time-consuming process. A partial remedy lies in the training 
of offidals, aimed at supplementing their knowledge of industrialization 
processes and the various basic disdplines related thereto. This was the object 
of the Cairo programme. 

The purpose of the programme, briefly, was to provide an economic 
background for technicians and a technical background for economists. It was 
not intended to be an academic programme in which a certain number of basic 
disciplines and techniques are taught. The programme was designed to give the 
trainees an idea of the process of industrial development from die planning 
to the implementation stages. Emphasis was placed on project-level planning, 
the study of technical and economic aspects of selected industries, policy 
mcMsurcs to promote industrial development, and regional planning. 



A. Objectives of the training progr.immcs 
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"Ihis paper attempts to evaluate the problems and experiences of this 
course for the benefit of similar courses organized elsewhere. Although training 
programmes have tc be adapted to the particular situation and type of trainee, 
it is hoped that this experience will be valuable to those who conduct courses 
in industrial planning generally and in Africa in particular. 

The Cairo programme might be considered in many ways as an 
experiment. In the first place, it was the first comprehensive and specialized 
training programme to be conducted in industrial development. Secondly, owing 
to the slender budget available, it had not been possible to interview or select 
participants; and since no specific jpedalization was required to qualify for the 
course, the backgrounds of the partidpants ranged from law to engineering. 
Thirdly, the course was bilingual and brought together individuals from both 
English- and French-speaking countries; and finally, the positions held by 
participants ranged from chiefs of planning units to managers of industrial 
establishments. Thus the Cairo programme covered a diversity of elements for 
which a central theme had to be evolved. This proved a challenging task, and 
it is believed that a common and acceptable programme was developed as the 
course got under way. 

B. Review of action in connexion with the training programme 

The general programme of the course was first discussed in May 1964 
in Cairo, at the time of the meeting between the Executive Secretary of the 
Economic Commission for Africa (EGA), the Commissioner for Industrial 
Development and the Acting Director of the Institute of National Planning of 
the United Arab Republic. A brief outline of the course was developed at that 
time. It was left to the director of the course, who was appointed in December 
1964, to fill in the details. His draft was further reviewed in Cairo in January 
1965 by Mr. Boscrup, Director of IDEP, Mr. Gouri, Director of the course, 
and Mr. Abu Ismail, Co-Director. The final oudine appears in appendix B 
below. 



Efforts were made to review this outline with the participants at the 
beginning of the programme with a view to ascertaining their interests. The 
discussions that followed indicated the degree of their interest in various areas 
and the level of instruction which would have to be lollowed during the course. 
Towards the middle of the course, the programme of work was reviewed. These 
discussions gready helped the director to orient the course to suit the require- 
ments of the participants. As a result, two subjects were added: regional de 
velopment and foreign aid. 

It was interesting to fi.:d that so much needed to be communicated and 
that the literature, although unsatisfactory in selected areas, was considerable. 
I urther, the countries experiences in industrial planning offered unique 
examples. In effect, twelve weeks may not have been sufficient to do full justice 
to such a course. On the otlier hand, this was the maximum period for officials 
to be away from their jobs. 
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The treatment of subjects and the time devoted to them, as the following 
table indicates, emphasized problems of implementing industrial development 
plans more than problems of formulation. 



Trbk> 1 

ANALYSIS OF LECTURES GIVEN AT THE COURSE 



Title of course outline 



Lecturer 



1 . Survey of industrial 

growth in Africa 

2. Planning foi economic 

and industrial 
development in 
Africa 



3. Project level planning 
€ind implementation 



Mr. P.Bernard (France) 

Mr. YusefAbu Ismail 
(United Arab Republic) 

Mr. P.Bernard (France) 

Mr. Ahmed Hosny 

(United Arab Republic) 
Mr. Kurt Sack (German 
Democratic Republic) 
Mr. H.Linsel (German 
Democratic Republic) 
Mr. Abdel Qayum (India) 
Mr. A.F.Ewing (United 
Nations Secretariat) 

Mr. N.Prasad (United 
Nations Secretariat) 

Mr. S.Okita (Japan) 

Mr. I.H.Abdel-Rahman 
(United Nations 
Secretariat) 

Mr. M.A.Azam (ILO) b 

Mr. B.Lehbert(IBRD)^ 

Mr. L.Cresson (ILO) 

Mr. Moh. Sakr (United 
Arab Republic) 

Mr. J. Westoby ( FAO ) ^ 

Mr. P.Vakomies (FAO) 

Mr. Samir Taher (United 
Arab Republic) 

Mr. Ahmed Shaker (United 
Arab Republic) 

Mr. E. Klein mann (France) 




) 



Number of 
lecture- 
seminar 
hours ^ 



12 



36 



53 
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4. Regional planning 

and industrial 
development 

5. Instruments for 

promoting and 
guiding industrial 
development and 
inter-regional co- 
operation 

6. Finandng of industrial 

development 

7. External aid to 

developing 

countries 



8. Country papers by 
partidpants 



Mr. G.S. Gouri (United 
Nations Secretariat) 

Mr. H.Sharaf (United 
Arab Republic) 

Mr. A.R. Abdel Meguid 
(United Arab Republic) 
Mr. P.Saraceno (Italy) 

Mr. V.A.Marsan (Italy) 

Mr. K.G.V.Krishna (India) 
Mr. N.D.Ganjei (United 
Nations Secretariat) 

Mr. P.Saraceno (Italy) 

Mr. A.F.Ewing (United 
Nations Secretariat) 

Mr. N.D.Ganjei (United 
Nations Secretariat) 

Mr. P.Saraceno (Italy) 

Mr. W.J. van der Oord 
(United Nations 
Secretariat) 

Mr. K.Levick (United 
States of America) 

Mr. A.Biziaev (Union of 
Soviet Sodalist Republics) 
Mr. L.W.Kangas (United 
States of America) 

Mr. H.Tantawi (United 
Arab Republic) 

Mr. A. El Kettani (Morocco) 
Mr. M.Yaiche (Tunisia) 

Mr. H.R.Monday (Gambia) 
Mr. Y.Guichard (Guinea) 

Mr. D.Dankaro (Nigeria) 

Mr. S.Krnda (Ghana) 

Mr. W.M.Philippos (Ethiopia) 



22 



30 



14 



8 



17 



a The difTcrencc between lectures and seminars was one of time rather than method. 
In fact, the entire session was undertaken on a seminar basis. The lecture unit was one- 
hour and fifteen minutes and the seminar unit was two hours and fifteen minutes. Guest 
lecturers generally delivered their lecture.s during the seminar period. 

b International Labour Organisation, 
c International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
d United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization. 
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Considerable time was devoted to problems of translating macro-economic 
aggregates into meaningful projeas and to problems relating to the establish- 
ment of industries. Some attention was given to policies and institutions 
necessary to promote industries in the African countries. Finally, efforts were 
made to review sources of external aid and in particular the mechanics of aid 
administration for giving and receiving aid. 



No claims are made here that this is the most satisfactory approach to 
take for courses in industrial planning in the developing countries. But consider- 
ing the level oand interest of the participants and the facilities available in the 
United Arab Republic, this approach was generally considered by the 
participants themselves as worth while. Some of them even suggested that the 
course should be repeated. 

The characteristic feature of the Cairo programme was the emphasis on 
plant visits. Various views were expressed at the beginning of the course as to 
when such visits should be made and how much time should be devoted to 
them. The question was whether plant visits should be deferred until project- 
level planning had been discussed or whether they should begin from die first 
week. It was decided to undertake a broad programme of visits from the start, 
and this proved to be a great advantage, since it gave the participants the proper 
perspective; it made them realize more clearly diat the end product of their 
efforts was the factory itself Secondly, being practitioners themselves, the 
participants began to ask questions about location, size, financing, and their 
place in the plan, etc., which made^it possible to deal with these questions both 
from a practical point of view and in the over-all context of economic develop- 
ment. Thirdly, the discussions with plant managers focused the partidpants' 
attention on the technical and economic characteristics of spedfic industries, 
leading to an examination of the possibility of establishing similar techniques 
in their respective countries. 



After some experiment, it was found that plant visits could best be under- 
taken in three stages. Before the visit to the plant, the manager would give a 
general review of the development of the particular industry in the United Arab 
Republic, to be followed by another brief talk in the plant itself on what the 
partidpants were going to see. Following the visit, there would be discussion 
in the classroom with officials of the industrial establishment concerned with 
production, finance and administration. It was not possible to follow this pattern 
in the case of all plants, but wherever it was followed, the visit yielded satis- 
factory results. 

This point should be kept in mind in organizing future courses. In 
deciding on the location of the training programme, due attention should be 
given to the industrial base in that country and the willingness of the industrial 
establishments to spare time for the programme. In this connexion, it should 
be recorded here that the industrial establishments in the United Arab Republic 
provided full support for the programme. It was always fascinating to see the 
industries in action; the visits produced an awareness both of opportunities and 
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of j)rohlcms. I'here is no substitute for this kind of experience and it should 
f orm an integral part of any industrial development course. 

Another feature of the course was attendance at and participation in die 
international meeting on the pulp and paper industry held in Cairo in March 
1965 . This meeting was organized by FAO and EGA, and was attended by 
technicians and managers of the paper industry from various parts of the world. 
The participants attended the relevant meetings and the experts attending the 
meeting gave special lectures to the participants of the course. This was followed 
by an interesting discussion on tfie problems of establishing pulp and paper 
industries in Africa, their size and location, inter-regional co-operati jn, etc. 
Detailed studies were also made of iron and steel, cement and tiic making 
industries. 

Lasdy, several participants presented papers to the group. These helped 
the group to appreciate the special problems facing the African countries, and 
the discussions refleaed, in effea, a summary of the course as it affeaed the 
problems of those countries. 

While efforts were made to communicate information through various 
means to the participants, this took much time, and very little time was left 
for additional reading. 



Tah/c 2 

ANALYSIS OF TIME SPENT ON DIFFERENT ACTIVITIES 



No. of hvur^ 



1. Lectures and seminars 192 ’ 

2. Plant visits (actual time spent) 66 

3. Attendance at international meetings 1 1 

4. Review of outline, progress of course and 

administrative matters 10 



Total : 279 



A Including discussions on plant visits. 

b Not including travel time, some of the plants being located outside Cairo. 



Whenever the participants were not visiting plants or attending classes, 
they were visiting historical sites. While this was interesting and beneficial, the 
pace of the work could be fdt towards the end of the course. Perhaps some 
mid-term break and a proper spacing of holidays might be considered useful. 
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C. Lecturers 

One of the main features of the course was the participation in it of 
eminent and experienced persons from all over the world, who brought to it 
a variety of experiences. Some headed the planning agencies of their countries, 
some were managers of industrial establishments, both large and small, foreign 
aid administrators and senior United Nations Secretariat officials. Most of the 
lecturers were practitioners themselves and contributed substantially to the pro- 
cess of the industrial development in their countries. A list of lecturers is given 
in appendix C. 



Table 3 

CLASSIFICATION OF LECTURES 



_ ^ . . Regular Curst 

I tint of the outltnc lecturers Iccturvrs ** 

1. Survey of industrial growth in Africa 2 

2 . Planning for economic and industrial 

development in Africa 2 8 

3. Project-level planning and 

implementation 3 -7 

4 . Regional planning 2 1 

5 . Policy for the promotion of 

industrial development 2 2 

6 . Financing of industrial development 2 

7 . External aid . < 



a Guest lecturers delivered three lectures, on the average, to the course. 



As the above table indicates, each item of the outline was covered b>* two 
regular lecturers who stayed in Cairo for from nvo to four weeks. Most ol the 
guest lecturers dealt with problems of planning and project-level planning, which 
arc highly topical subjects of interest. 



It is interesting to note that the number of lecturers was large in relation 
to the total number of participants. This is inevitable in a course of industrial 
planning and development. First, the range of subjects is wide and involves 
substantial specialization. No single individual would be able to cover all 
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subjects; each subject relates to a specialized field and needs to be treated in 
all its theoretical and practical aspects. It was found, moreover, that two 
lecturers could divide the daily workload comfortably. And finally, the general 
idea of the training programme was to gather a variety of experiences and men 
of proved merit so as to enlarge the contacts of the participants with the rest 
of the world. But this approach presented its own problems, the main one 
being that, for some lecturers, Cairo was the closest they came to Africa. The 
lecturers were fully aware of this fact and therefore encouraged the participants 
to state their views during the discussion periods. This was not the same, how- 
ever, as discussing specific African problems with African participants. Fortu- 
nately, the course had the benefit of the services of a professor of economics 
at University College, Nairobi, of ECA officials and of some lecturers who had 
spent considerable time in Africa. The value of a course, whether it is held in 
Africa or other continents, can be considerably increased if there is a balance 
between local lecturers, to discuss local and regional problems, and lecturers 
from imiiisii Lili/cd coimirics. 



D. Languages 

The character's tic feature of all meetings and training programmes in 
Africa is the use of two languages. English and French. The Cairo course, which 
was conducted in those two languages, required elaborate simultaneous inter- 
pretation and translation facilities. Such services are generally expensive and 
also scarce, and their benefits accrue only when the size of the operation is 
large. For the Cairo course, which was modest in terms of number of 
participants, yet of long duration, the overheads proved high. Fortunately, the 
UNESCO office in Cairo and the offices of the Arab League loaned some of 
their equipment, and it was possible to hire local simultaneous interpreters 
and translators, who served the course very effldently. 

I’he important consideration in arranging similar courses elsewhere in 
Africa is to ascertain whether appropriate interpretation and translation services 
are available. 7he location of the 1965 course in Cairo was advantag.:,./us from 
the point of view of costs. These services were available in Cairo at about one- 
third of the cost entailed, had'they had to be imported from abroad. 

E. Documentation 

The documentation distributed to the participants was considerable. While 
useful from the point of view of the course, it presented some transportation 
problems for the participants. The budget of future programmes should allow 
for the shipping of documentation first to the place of the training programme 
'ind then to the countries of participants. It is interesting to note here that 
the Economic Development Institute provided each participant with a small 
library which, if acquired on the market, would cost lUS 2,000. 

The documentation distributed dunng the programme consisted of basic 
documents, background documents and .summaries of lectures delivered at ihe 
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course. The basic document, as understood here, consisted of selected articles 
or a book presenting the problem under discussion in simple terms and also 
reviewing all up-to-date literature. The background documents were generally 
reproduced at the Institute of National Planning; they consisted of selected 
articles from a number of journals and books. Documentation to be used at 
similar courses in the future should be carefully prepared and reviewed in ad- 
vance, to ensure that adequate supplies are available when the course begins. 

There was great variation in the notes on the lectures delivered at the 
course, from short-hand notes to elaborate essays. The lack of uniformity in 
this respect was mainly due to the fact that preparations for the course were not 
made early enough and that some lecturers were pressed into service at short 
notice. Such arrangements should be more carefully planned in the future. Some 
lecturers, however, felt that to supply the participants with notes well in advance 
would limit their interest in the lectures themselves. Notes should preferably 
follow the lecture, primarily to provide references and as a reminder of the 
points made by the lecturer. 



F. Some general considerations 

The office of the director of the programme, consisting of two secretaries 
only, was found to be too small to handle the organization and conduct a 
three-months’ course. It had to sustain both the substantive and the adminis- 
trative sides of the course, co-ordinating aaivities from arrivals of lecturers 
to supplies of documentation to participants. The work was facilitated, however, 
by the whole-hearted co-operation of the staff of the National Planning Instimte 
and the staff of the UNTAB (United Nations Technical Assistance Board) 
resident representatives office, who spared no efforts to assist the director in 
every way. 

Future courses may not be able to count on similar facilities. In order 
to assist the director and free him from all his administrative charge.s, consider- 
ation should be given to the appointment of a deputy-director and, possibly, an 
administrative assistant in the director’s office. 

effective and useful, training programmes should not be oiie-iime 
affairs. They have to be nursed, fed and multiplied if their benefits arc to spread. 
The peculiar features of these programmes are that they are both capital- 
intensive and labour-intensive. On the other hand, it is difficult to me.iMire 
their (lutput and they thus evade any quantitative assessment. But such assess- 
ment may not be necessary all if a need for such training programmes can 
be established. In the African context, the need not only exists but it is para- 
mount. The African continent h is many young countries whose governmenis 
are making vigorous efforts to build an industrial base. In this task, training 
programmes of this type, which put a premium on practice rather than precept, 
have a definite place. Consideration should be given to organizing training pro- 
grammes in industrial development, provided the resources permit, in each 
t^pion of Africa, rather than one in a given year or every few y*ears 
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List of participants attending the course 



Country ^ 


Name and title 


Address 


Dahomey 


Ferdinand Megnigbete 
Charge d'etudes a la 
Direction des Etudes et 
du Plan 


Ministere des Finances, des 
Affaires Econo miques et du Plan 
Direction des Etudes et du Plan 
Porto-Novo 
Dahomey 


Ethiopia 


Wolde>Mariam Philippos 
Counterpart to Bilateral 
Industrial Planning Expert 
Office of the Planning Board 


Office of Planning Board 
P.O.Box 1037 
Addis Ababa 
Ethiopia 


Gambia 


Horace R. Monday 
Deputy Financial Seaion 
Secretary 

Ministry of Finance 


Ministry of Finance 

Bathurst 

Gambia 


Ghana 


Samuel Ph.K.Kanda 
Assistant Projeas Oflicer 
Ministry of Industries 


Ministry of Industries 
P.O.Box No. M.39 
Accra 
Ghana 


Guinea 


Yves L.R.Guichard 
Economist. Junior Officer 
Ministere du Dd\*eloppement 
^conomique 


Ministere du Developpement 

economique 

Conakry 

Guinea 


Guinea 


Ismael Ghussein 
Commercial attache 
Guinean Embassy 


Guinean Embassy 
46 Mohamed Mazhar Street 
Zamelek. Cairo 
United Arab Republic 


Liberia 


John E.Scott 

Senior officer. Division of 
African Domestic Trade 
Department of Commerce and 
Industry 


Department of Commerce and 
Industry 

Division of African Domestic 

Trade, Monrovia 

Liberia 


Libya 


Aly Taghough 

Head, Industrial Planning 

Section 

Ministry of Planning and 
Development 


Economic and Sodal Affairs 
Division, Ministry of 
Planning and Development 
P.O.Box 600, Tripoli 
Libya 


Morocco 


Abdallah El Kettani 
Chefde Bureau, Service du 
Credit, Sous-Secr^tariat 
d*Etataux Finances 


Sous-Sccr^tariat dTtataux 
Finances 

Scivice du Credit 

Rabat 

Morocco 



a In alphabetical order. 

b Attended the course by special arrangement. 
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Country 


Name and title 


Address 


Niger 


Souleymane Danladi 
Chei, Bureau du Commerce 
exterieur, Ministere des 
Finances et des AITaires 
econoniiques 


Bureau du Commerce cxtcricur 
Ministere des Finances et des 
Affaires economiques 
X'nmey 
Niger 


Xigeria 


David Dankaro 
Senior Assistant Secretary 
Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry 


Federal Ministry of Industry 

Lagos 

Nigeria 


I'.i nzania 


I si ah S.A.Mwaipaja 

Assistant Manager 

Mwananchi Ocean Products I.td. 


Mwananchi Ocean Products I.td 
P.O.Box 2775 
Dar es Salaam 
Tanzania 


Tunisia 


Mohamed Vaiche 
Ingenieur dc Travaux statistiques 
et des Etudes econoniiques 
Service des Statistiques 


Secretariat d’Etat au Plan et 

ii I’Economie Nationale 

Service des Statistiques 

P.O.Box 65 

Tunis 

Tunisia 


L’nited Arab 
Republic 


Hussein Abdt4 Hamid Hussein 
Chief Engineer. Erection Dept. 
Eg>*ptian Iron and Steel Co. 


Egyptian Iron and Steel Co. 

P.O.Box Helwan 

Cairo 

United Arab Republic 


L'nited Arab 
Republic 


Ahmed Hzzat Abdel Gayed 
Projects Sub‘Manager 
Misrayon Co. 


Misrayon Co. 

Kafr cl Dawar 
United Arab Republic 


United Arab 
Republic 


Mustapha Kamal Abdel Sam, id 
Deputy-Director of Planning 
Dept., Eg\ 7 >tian General 
Organization for Technical 
Industries 


EgV’ptian General Organization 
for Technical Industries 
28 Talaat Harb Street 
Cairo 

United Arab Republic 


United Arab 
Republic 


Hosny Tantawi 

Manager of Food Industries Dept. 


General Organization for 
Industrialization 
6 Khalil Agha Street 
Garden Gty, Cairo 
United Arab Republic 


Zambia 


Xedson B.Xyoni 
Executive Officer 
Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry 


Ministry of Commerce and 

Industry 

P.O.Box 1968 

Lusaka 

Zambia 
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APPENDIX B 

Outline of the course on industrial planning 
I ^ February — 1 I May 1 965 

/. .V// ny of irJuitrial y^nnith it] Ajriui 

A general survey of industrial development in Africa. 

Patterns of industrial development. 

Structure of industry, size and t)pes of industries. 

4lniumcnt\ 

Wffrf: F.iom/njii Si, my ( If.f.'/itMoI Dachf^tv: \) 

1961 

Crnu'th uf h Jus try /»; AMuJ, 1962 

Ripor:f.fthi EC A lf}dmtri,il Co^irdwation SMsuom 

pTih-.o and pTohlvmx of hduxtriaUzatian m tht l\dcT- 
dci'ilpid Coontrii’t, 1956 

P.itti rvx of Jfidjii trial Ctoh th ( Statutii a! data) 1938-1961 

Sthdin in planmt,^ in the Ermth-speakivc oiurtnc.x in 
Africa 



United Nations 

EGA (Economic Commission 
for Africa) 

HCA 

L* nited Nations 

United Nations 

Ministry of Co-operation. 
France 



2. THannivg for ccovhniri and hiJuitrial development in Africa 

Resource endowment; infrastructure development ; size of markets; level of skills; institutional 
Iraniework, savings and investment ; industrial development and economic growth. 



Planning to overcome economic backwardness; rationale and objectives ol planning, tc.rn.ula 
tion ol plants; relation ol industrial sectoral plan to national plans; lomiuiation ol Uf;ct-; 
import substimtion; export potential; public sector and private seaor allocation of industry 
projeas; regional development and location of industries. 



Suyjiextcd documents 




ECA 


Perspectives for Industrialization in Afrjia 


Bryce M. 


Industrial Tyerelopmcnt 


Tinbergen J. 


Detip} for Dn fiopmevt 


I.okanathan A.S. 


Elements of a Proy^ramme for JndusMal Deu lop mint 

OECD. Paris. 1962 


ECAFE 


hi'onomii Sons »• of Asia and the Par Pt,*i /' / ( U'liteii 

Nations publication. Sales No.: 62TI.F. 1 ) 


OECD 


1 raining progran^e in Ecom, mic Dn elopmcnt, Pari s . 1 96 1 
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OECD 


Methods of Industrial Dei elopm ent. Pa r i s . 1 9 6 0 


Bryce M. 


Industrial Development, New York. I960 


United Nations 


Planning for Economic Development : Report of the Secretary- 
General transmitting the study of a Group of Experts ( United 
Nations publication. Sales No. : 64. II. B. 3) 


United Nations 


Report of the United Nations Seminar on Industrial Progninv 
ming (Sao Paulo, March 1963) (United Nations pub- 
lication. Sales No.: 64.11. B. 8) 


ECAFE 


Programming Techniques for Economic Development, 1960 


ecafe 


Problems of Long-Term Economic Projections, 1963 


ECAFE 


Formulating Industrial Development Programmes, 1961 



3. project-level planning 

(a ) Formulation and appraisal of industrial projects : 

Sequence of project development ; 

Technical atid economic elements of the project ; 

Preparation of the project : 

Technical feasibility investigations; 

Market studies ; 

Physical resource flow plan ; 

Financial flows ; 

Project costs, investment and rates of return, commercial considerations: 

Over-all plan considerations; 

Phasing of the project, preparation of designs, bids, controls, etc. 

(h) Institutional framework and problems of projert implementation : 

Common problems of implemerttation and management in newly developing countries; 

Organizational arrangements for implementation of projects in the public sector, 
control of ministries, autonomous organizations, licensing procedures for procuring 
raw materials and equipment ; 

Techniques for better implementation: budgeting, cost controls, measurement of 
goals and achievements in common units, scheduling network analysis ; 

Progress reporting combined with corrective action; 

Approaches to better implementation: plant utfllzadon, inventories, productivity 
of men and machines, incentive environment, government action. 

Siif^ated doQiments 

Economic Commission for Manual on Economic Dex^elop'.nent Projects^ New York, 

Latin America (ECLA) 1958 

Industrial Development (part 2) t New York, I960 
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United Nations 



Project evaluation papers submitted to the Sao 
Paulo symposium 



Weaver, Bauman and Henigan Cos/ ml Profitability Bstimutiom, Chmical Fn^imirs 

HanJhooh^ New York, 1961 



United Nations 



Training for Iftilustrialization ) 



4. Financing of industrial deveiopmt nt 

I’ublif and direct (inandng. Direct financing of industrial enterprises in the public sector; 
need for financial autonomy of public enterprises; price policies of public enterprises as a 
Tactor in financing. 

Mixed enterprises: rationale of mixed enterprises, financial structure and management. 

I tivate enterprises : methods of financing ; external and internal financing ; "self-financing " as 
an important source of private investment in industry; government policies as regards rates 
of profit in private enterprises; differential taxation of distributed and non-distributed profits 
as an incentive to self-financing. 

Joirit ventures with foreign capital ac, a source of financing: economic and political aspects 
of joint ventures ; question of ;n investment climate and formulation of an international 
investment code. 

Equipment credits as a source of financing: conditions of supply of such credits by capital- 
exporUng countries; national insurance schemes of equipment credits as part of export pro- 
motion measures by supplying countries; international re-insurance of such credits as a means 
of promotion of indust rial izat ion of developing countries. 

Sitgga/cd doammts 



United Nations 


Tbe Capital Development Needs of the Less* Developed 
Countries^ Sales No.: 62.1 l.D. 3 


United Nations 


The Promotion of the Internationa! Flow of Private Capital 
E/3905 


United Nations 


Fifumang of Industrial Developnmt Pogress Report and 
Poposals for Programme of Work, E/C, 5/32 


United Nations 


ibid. » Review of Activities : E/ C, 5 / 5 8 


United Nations 


ibid., The Provision of Credits for the Finandng of Imports 
of Machinery and Equipment into Developing Countries 
E/C.5/26 


United Nations 


Faport Credits for the Financing of Capital Goods Require- 
ments of Developing Countries, E/C.5/64 


United Nations 


Working Capital Requirements of Industrial Fjtterp rises. 
E/C.5/57 



y Im/ntniCrt/s for promoting and guiding industrial development and inter^regiona! co-operation 

Fiscal concessions ; 

'Fraae policies and incentives ; 
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(iovcrnmcnl control .iml .issisiaiuc licensing, raw material allocation, transport, etc. 
Hxth.mgc r.itcs ; 

\X\»ik ()l H(!A missions ' Hast, W'est, (!cntral and North Africa. 

.S //.C.C t ' ( /( v/ Jo I /( ffi t' v/jf 



United Nations 


PldHuin^ for }Uon( fuic Da vlnpon tit 


HCAHH 


lo.'pU ffiaiHitiou of PLifii ( 19^5, Semi na r paper ) 


United Nations 


Selected papers o( the United Nations Trade and 
Development Conlerence, Geneva, 1964 


HCA 


Reports u( the Industrial Coordination Missions 


HCI.A 


Possihilitiii of [n/t^n/tof hidustritd Da ilofmait in Ciutrtd 
/I ruerhu 



0 . Ri iiional pltniriifii^ atul ifiJn\Mol Ja i lopv/vvt 

Role ol rcf»ional planning: 

C.ritcria ot allocating industries; 

Planning (or industry complexes ; 

I:xpcrience o( Aswan and Southern Italy. 

.V Hi* II t *.f U‘d do m v/ / r 

() I; C' D Ri'^iomd Rlomhi^ , r I s , 1962 

SVIMIiZ (Association (or the Legislation for the Development of Soutliern Italy 



Industrial Development ol 
Southern Italy) 




United Arab Republic 


Conlerence papers on Aswan Regic.>nal Planning 


Capital neeiis ; 
Source of aid ; 


7. Ro/c of cxti'rrud aid 



Administrative «ispects of giving and receiving aid. 



,S vs tvd do at rrii‘ a is 




Special Fund 


Formutathi^ Rajuats Jor thv Sf>aitd Fund 


IBRD 


Assiitana' to ludmtry 


United N.itions 


Interval tioual Plow vf Term CapiUil and Official 

Donatious, D)(d)-D)(i2 (United Nations Publication. 
Sales No.: 65.II.D.1) 


United Nations 


The llxpaadcd P.'o^rammv of Tcchnioil Aaiitana for 
Econoffiic Dirvlopfacat of Undcr-deiciopvd Couatrivs: aa 
twplanatf^ry booklet, 1961 
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I.lst of Icc-turcTS 



W/m- 



Titii 



AiUnu 



Mr. I.II.AIuM K.ihi 


man (lommi.ssioner for Indusiriiil 
Dcvclopmem 

United Nations Hcadrinarters 


United Nations I Iead(|uarter> 
(Economic and St)cial Affairs 
Department) 

Centre for Industrial Developmei 
Room No. 292O A 
New York 


Mr. A.R.AlnidMcr. 


uil! Director 

Regional Planning IVoject 
Aswan Org.mization 


Aswan Ciovcrnt)ratc 
Aswan, United Arab Republic 


Mr, A. Abu Ism.iil 


Professor of Economics 
Ciiro University 


Cairo University 

Qiiro, United Arab Republic 


Mr. A.A.Az.im 


Expert in Iiandicrafts and 
rural industries, Arab States 
Fundamental Education 
Centre (ASFEC) 


Sirs E! Liyyen 

Menoufieh, Unitetl Arab Republic 


M‘ P.Bcrnard 


Commissariat du Plan 
tPEquipement et de la 
I^roductivite 


233 Boulevard Saint Germain 
Paris 7 e, France 


Mr. A. Bizi lev 


Counsellor for Ecoiu)mit 
Affairs of the USSR 
Embassy 


USSR Embassy 
19 Sh. EhMahad El Swissri 
Zamalek, Cairo 
United Arab Republic 


Mr. I,.Cre.sson 


Project Manager 
Institute of Small 
Industries 


8 Sh. Ahmed Amin 
Dokki, Cairo 
United Arab Republic 


Mr. A.F.Lwin^ 


Special Adviser to the 
Executive Secretary, 
Economic Commission 
fo! Afriai 


P.O.Box 3001 
Addis Ababa 
Ethiopia 


Mr. N.D.Cianjci 


Chief 

Financial Policy and 
Institutions Section, 
United Nations 
Headquarters 


United Nations Headquarters, 
Economic and Social Affairs 
Department 
Room No. 2325-1 
New York 


Mr. G.S.Goiiri 


Chief 

Management and Training 
Section, United Nations 
Headquarters 


United Nations Headquarters, 

Centre for Industrial Development 
Room No. 3209, New York 


Mr. Saleh Hamed 


Director, Operational 
Research Centre (Institute 
of National Planning) 
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32 Sh. Shagaret El Dor 
Zamalek, Cairo 
United Arab Republic 
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Mr. Ahmed Mosny 
Mr. I.. .V Kiing.is 
Mr. H. Klein man n 
Ml. K.G. Krishna 
Mr. B.I.ehbert 
Mr. K.I.eviek 

Mr. H.Linsel 

Mr. V.Miirsan 
Mr. B.Nomvcte 

Mr. S.Okita 

Mr. P.S.N. Prasad 

Mr. Abdul Qayum 
Mr. K.Sack 
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Titk 


Addnss 


Senior expert, 
Institute of National 
Planning 


3 Sh. Moh. Mazbar 
Zamalek, Cairo 
United Arab Republic 


Assistant to the 
Representative 
Ford Foundation 


Rue de PAmerique Latine 
Garden City, Cairo 
United Arab Republic 


S(Ki^t6 d’Etudes pour le 
Ddvcioppement dconomique 
et social 


67, rue de Lille 
Paris 7c 
France 


Professor of Economics 
University College 


University College 
P.O.Box 30197, 
Nairobi, Kenya 


Project oflicer 
Industrial Division, IBRD 


IBRD, 1818 H Street N.W. 
Washington, 

United States ol America 


Industry officer 
Agency for Internationa! 
Development, United 
States Aid Mission to the 
United Arab Republic 


American Embassy 
5 rue de PAmerique Latine 
Garden City, Qiiro 
United Arab Republic 


Expert, Berlin School of 
Economics, Democratic 
Republic of Germany 


Institute of National Planning 
3 Sh. Moh. Mazhar 
Zamalek, Cairo 
United Arab Republic 


Co-Director, 

Instituto per la 
Ricostruzione Industriale 


Via V. Veneto. 89 

Rome 

Italy 


Chief 

Industry Division 
Economic Commi.ssion 
for Africa 


ECA, P.O.Box 3001 
Addis Ababa 
Ethiopia 


Executive Director 
Japanese Economic 
Research Centre 


Nikkei Building No. 5 
1-Chome, Otemachii 
Chiyado'Ku, Tokyo 
Japan 


Director 

Asian Institute for 
Economic Development 
and Planning 


Snam Mah. Road 

Bangkok 

Thailand 


Expert 

Institute of National 
Planning 


3 Sh. Moh. Mazhar 
Zamalek, Cairo 
United Arab Republic 


Expert 

Berlin School of 
Economics, Democratic 
Republic of Germany ^ 


Institute of National Planning 
3 Sh. Moh. Mazhar 
Zamalek, Cairo 
r United Arab Republic 
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Institute per la 
Ricostruzione Indusiriale 


Via V. Veneto, 8V 

Rome 

Italy 


Mr. M. Shaker 


Chairman 

Board of Directors 

Abu Zaabal Steel Co. 


Abu Zaabal Steel Co. 
Abu Zaabal 
United Arab Republic 


Mr. A. Shaker 


Plant Manager 
Turah Cement Factory 


Turah Cement Factory 
Turah, Cairo 
United Arab Republic 


Mr. H.Sharaf 


Professor 

Faculty of Commerce 
Cairo University 


Cairo University 
Cairo 

United Arab Republic 


Mr. S.Taher 


Works Manager 
Iron and Steel Industry 


Iron and Steel Industry 
Helwan, Cairo 
United Arab Republic 


Mr. P.V^^!<omies 


Chief 

Forest Industries and 
Utilization Branch 
FAO 


FAO 

Via delle Terme di Caracalla 

Rome 

Italy 


Mr. W.J. van der 
Oord 


Resident Representative 
of UN TAB 


UNTAB 
29 Sh. Willcocks 
Zamalek, Cairo 
United Arab Republic 


Mr. J.\X'esioby 


Deputy Director 
Forestry and Forest 
Products Division 
FAO 


FAO 

Via delle Terme di Caracalla 

Rome 

Italy 
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APPENDIX D 

Selected list of publications and documents 



I. Publications and documents distributed to the participants 



(a ) Suri'ty of industrial growth in Africa 

Ewnomte Sun 'cy of Africa since / 9 ,5 O. Un i ted Na ti ons , N ew Yo r k . Wyj 

Industrial Growth in Africa, United Nations, New York, 1963 

African Timber Trends and Prospects, EGA Doc. E/CN. 14/318 

Development of the Iron and Steel Industry in Africa, EGA Doc. E/CN. 14/IN R/27 

Basic Chemicals and Fertilizers, EC A Doc. E / GN. 1 4/1 NR / ? 3 

Textiles in West Africa, EGA Doc. E / GN. 1 4 / INR/7 3 

Cement Industry in West Africa, EGA Doc. E/CN.14/INR/7 5 

Developmentof Food Industries in West Africa, EGA Doc. E/CN.14/INR/76 

Soil Fertility and Fertilizers in West Africa, EGA Doc. E/CN. 1 4/INR/70 

Building Materials Industry in Africa, EGA Doc. HOU/WP/4 and Add. 1 

( b ) Planning for economic and industrial development in Africa 

World Economic Survey D)63, Part I, United Nations, New York, 1964 
World Economic Survey 063, Part II, United Nations, New York. 1964 
World Economic Sunuy I V6 1, United Nation.s, New York. 1962 
Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East I <)6 1 . ECAFE, Bangkok, 1962 
Planning for Economic Development, United Nations, New York, 1963 
Programming Techniques for Economic Development, ECAFE, Bangkok, i960 
I'o cmulati ng Industrial I3evel op men 1 1 \og rammes, E C A FE , B a n g k o k , 1961 
Doldems of Long-Term Economic I^ojections. ECvVFE, New York, 1963 

Report of the ,Si7o Paulo Seminar on Industrial Programming, United Nations New York 

1964 ’ ’ 

ImlHUt of PImmiug u„ Eamomk Growth />/ Japan Economic Research Centre. 

1965 

Probhom^aiiil Prospects of Italian Economic Development, Ministry of the Budf>et, Rome. 
Prospectives for InJustriaUzation in Africa, A.F.Ewiii); anti S.J. Patel 
( c ) Project-level planning and problems of project implementation 

Indtutria! Development, Murray D. Bryce, McGraw-Hill, I960 

Ecasibility Studies, Economic and Technical Soundness Analysis, Capitol Projects, De partment of 
State, Agency for International Development, Washington, I 963 
Bcnejit-Cost Evaluations as Applied to AID Financed Water or Related Land Projects Depart- 
ment of State, Agency for Internation.al Development. Washington 1963 
I'rocccdtn^ of the Conference on Pidp and Paper in Africa and the Middle East, licA Gtiro 
March 1965 ’ ’ 

Ituiustrial Staiuhirdization in Developing Countries, United Nations, New York. 1964 

Establishment of I, idustrial Estates in Under-Deteloped Cotoitries, United Nations, New York 
1961 ’ 

Training of National Technical Personnel for Accelerated Industrialization of 
Developing Countries, E/3901 and Addenda 1 and 2 
Stcit^ueiit by F^xcaitive Secretary on Training and Economic Development, EGA. Nairobi 
February 1965 



( d ) Financing of industrial development 

The Cipitil Developnrent Needs of the Lc-ss-Devdoped Countries. United Nations 
New York. 1962 
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Financing Fcononiic Development, ^United Nations, E/3905 and Add.l 
Activities oi the Centre for Industrial Development, United Nations. E/C. 5/64 

( e ) Instruments for promoting and guiding industrial development and inter-regional co-op emt ion 

Possihilities of Integrated Industrial Development in Central Ameri at. United Nations, New 
Vtirk, 1964 

I\(.A Report (tf the VCest African Industrial Co-ordination AMssion, E/CN. 14/246 
RCA Reportofthe IndtiStrial Co-ordination Mission to East and Central Afri at, E/CN. 14/247 
RCA Report of the Indiistriid Co-ordination Mission to Alesria, Libya, Morocco and Tuniua 
E/CN.14/248 

/: CA Statement by the Executive Setretary on Economic Co-ordination, E/CN. 14/273 
EC A Reportofthe Conference on Industrial Co-ordination ia West Afri at, E/CN. 14/324 

(1 ) Regional planning and industrial development 

Elements of Regional Planning, A.R. Abdel Meguid 

Astra n — A Mul ti-Dirnemional Approach to Regional Development 

Regional Planning of Asuan Organizational Structure 

Regional Planning of Astean-^ Technical Dtta on the High Darn 

Aswan Regtoml Development — An Integrated Programme and Priorities 

(g) External aid 

Report on Technical Co-operation, ECA , E/CN. 14/318 

Atd to Bustness (Oi'erstas Investment), Department of State, Agency for International 
Development, Wa.shington, 1964 
United Nations Special Fund, Project Guideline, No. I, SF/PGL/1 
Ford Foundation Programme in the United Arab Republic, Ford Foundation, New York 
US Economic Assistance to United Arab Republic, USAID Mission, Cairo 
Japan and the Developing Natiom, Foreign Affairs Assodation of Japan, 1 96>5 

(h) Doaments pttblished by the Institute of National Planning, Cairo 

Growth pattern of the manufacturing sector in Egypt (1950-1970), 
by F.R.Fahmy 

The development of the United Arab Republic’s foreign exchange 
policy, by I.H.El-Issawy 

The place of agriculture in economic development, by R.N.Poduval 
Accounting for use of resources and funds, by K.Bahr 
Economic development of Burundi, by K.A.Blakey 
General considerations on educational planning, by A.Zaky 
Needs and problems of education in Africa, by M.Dartigue 
Role of semi-State enterprises in the national economy, by 
H.Linsel and K.Sack 

The system of planning in a socialist economy, by Z.Federowicz 
Some remarks on the problem of pricing in the socialist economy, 
by Z.Federowicz 

Organization of the monetary turnover and settlements in the 
socialist economy, by Z.Federowicz 
Some notes on the nationalized industries of the United Arab 
Republic and their pricing policies, by E.E.Watkin 
Cost plus and full cost pricing techniques in a public enterprise, 
by EE.Watkin 

An introduction to the problems of decision-making in enterprises, 
by E.E.Watkin 

Planning pf industrial development in the United Arab Republic, 
by F.R.Fahmy 

1.3G i 



Memo. No. 386: 

Memo.No.45 2: 

Memo. No. 454; 
Memo. No. 477: 
Memo. No. 479: 
Memo.No.480; 
Memo.No.48l ; 
Memo.No.494: 

Memo. No. 505: 
Memo. No. 51 7; 

Memo. No. 52 1 : 

Memo. No. 525: 

Memo. No. 527: 

Memo. No. 5 30; 

Memo. No. 548: 




Untied Nations Centre for Industrial Det^elopmvnt 



« 



II. Background papers 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

I I. 
12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 



The process of economic planning. byM.F. Millikan. 

^CTcta^^^ industrial planning and development (prepared by the United Nations 

The Centre for Industrial Studies. 

A self-test in project preparation. 

14 various tables. 

Questionnaire for industrial projects, IBRD. 

Financial evaluation of capital projects. 

Elements of financial analysis. 

How to read a financial report. 

Study of the market. 

How to evaluate new capital investments, by J.G. McLean. 

Industrial complexes: definition, classification and justification. 

Kenya development plan for the period 1 July 1964 to 30 June 1970. 

Pre-investment data for food processing industry, by N.H, Ishler, 

The East-African common services organization. 

Pre-investment data on the aluminium industry. 

The Inter-American Development Bank and industrial development in Latin America. 
Location factors for the crhemical industries in developing countries, by LH. Nordenson. 
otudies in economics of industry. 

The ABC’s of the critical path method, by F.K. Levy, G.L. Thompson and J.D. Wiest 
Interpretation of PERT. wiesi. 

Project scheduling and control. 
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APPENDIX E 

List of industrial establishments visited by the participants 



Plant or faitory 

Eastern Tobacco Company 
Stella Beer Factory 
"Kaha" Factory (preserves) 

Torah Factories of Portland Cement 
"Beida" Dyers Company (textiles) 

Transport and Engineering Company, "Nisr" 

National Paper Factory 

"Edfina" Canning Factory 

Egyptian Copper Works 

"Misr" Company for Spinning and Weaving 

The Iron and Steel Company 

High Dam Complex 

"KIMA" Fertilizers Company 

Aswan Dam and Electric Power Station 

Suez Petroleum Refinery Company 

El Nasr Factory for Fertilizers 

"Timsah" Company (ship building) 

Canaltex Company (flooring and insulating 
material manufacturing) 



Loaition 



Gizeh (Cairo) 

• Gizeh (Cairo) 

Medinct el Tahiir 
Torah 

Kafr el Dawar 

e Factory Alexandria 

Alexandria 
Alexandria 
Alexandria 
Mehalla el Kobra 
Helwan (Cairo) 
Aswan 
Aswan 
Aswan 
Suez 
Suez 
Ismailia 

Ismailia 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF SVIMEZ (ASSOCIATION FOR THE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHERN ITALY) IN THE TRAINING OF 
INDUSTRIAL ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATORS 

by Pasquale Saraceno * 



SVIMEZ was formed on 2 December 1946. Its objectives are laid down 
in article 2 of its statute, as follows: 

The association is concerned with promoting, in the spirit of an effective 
national solidarity and with a unitary approach, detailed .studies on the 
economic conditions in southern Italy, with a view to proposing specific 
programmes of action and projects intended to create and develop in 
the southern regions and in the major islands the industrial activities 
which best meet the ascertained requirements.... 

SVIMEZ is a private, non-profit association. It obtains its funds from 
annual payments made by some ninety industrial and service enterprises, banks 
and public and private institutions. Since 1958, SVIMEZ has received contri- 
butions from the Italian State. 

SVIMEZ began operations in the period following the Second World War. 
This is reflected in the direction of its work. After a passage of over twenty 
years, the problem of southern Italy once again came into prominence. But 
whereas in the past that problem had attracted the attention of individual ex- 
perts and in some cases had become the object of government intervention, it 
had been treated in terms of special provisions for particularly favoured zones 
and regions. Now, for the first time, it was studied as a part of the economic 
growth of the country as a whole. 

In this context, two things were required for a correct formulation of 
development policy : first, to widen and deepen knowledge of the real problems 
of southern Italy; secondly, to integrate the results of international economic 
thinking with reference to the development of backward countries. SVIMEZ has 
helped to meet these two requirements by its research and documentation. 



* Vice-President. Associazione per lo Sviluppo dell ’Industria nel Mezzogiorno. 
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From the beginning, SVIMEZ has carried out research in five different 
lelds: economic policy, industrial economy, agrarian economy, jurisprudence 
and statistical analysis. The results of this research have provided the basis 
and motivation for the principal choices and decisions made in economic policy 
in Italy during the past twenty years. Brief mention should be made of the 
participation of SVIMEZ in the preparatory studies leading to the establish- 
ment of the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno; of its positive contribution to the elabora- 
tion of the development scheme lor employment anti income in Italy for the 
ten years 1955-1964 (Vanoni scheme); of its examination of problems 
connected with the location of industries, with particular reference to the 
industrial development zones; of the important co-operation furnished in more 
recent years to the IsJatiorial Commission for Economic Planning. 

The urgency of the need to launch an economic policy directed towards 
overcoming regional inequalities made it particularly important for Italy, which 
was emerging frpm twenty years of cultural isolation, to acquaint itself with 
the more significant contribution which world economic thinking had made 
to the study of the problems of development. To this end, SVIMEZ has for 
more tharii ten years published a monthly paper on the problems of developing 
countries. The most relevant essays and articles from international publications 
on this subject are thus made available in Italian. It should be added that this 
material, which is of a specialized nature, is to be found only iii publications with 
a limited circulation which SVIMEZ, because of its activity, receives regularly. 



A. Tlie Centre for Economic Development Studies 



In the nineteen-fifties, various measures were taken to remedy regional 
inequalities in Italy. The results have been progressively taking shape. A correct 
evaluation of these results is particularly important both for a continuation of 
the development policy of our country and for the utilization of the experience 
gained in other economic, social and political contexts, such as those of the 
developing countries. It was felt that the experience of SVIMEZ, both in regard 
to policy for southern Italy and in regard to theoretical studies, might form an 
interesting basis for the training of those intending to examine the problem of 
development on a theoretical and a practical level. It was therefore decided to 
establish a Centre for Economic Development Studies. This was started in 1958 
and has received support from the Ford Foundation and the Italian Govern- 
ment, as well as from SVIMEZ. The Centre’s activity follows two main and 
closely allied lines, namely, research and training. 

Various research studies on development problems have been completed. 
The most important of these have been published in a collection by SVIMEZ 
Among them we may cite the following: "Private initiative and public action 
in economic development planning" by P.Saraceno, "The multiplying effects 
of the investoents of the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno" by F.Pilleton, "Structural 
aspects of Italian industries" by L.Bruni, "The demographic dynamic of Italian 
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regions - forecasts up to 1981" by Livi Baeci, and 'Productivity and prices 
in the development process - Italy’s experience between 1950 to 1957" by 
C.Segr^. - ^ 



Training is along two lines: training and specializadon courses for Italians 
in particular and individual or collective assistance for invesdgators and experts 
from developing countries. Eight courses have been held so far; these were 
attended by 272 students, of whom twenty-six were foreigners. SVIMEZ pro- 
vides scholarships for most of those who attend the courses, which are free. It 
should be emphasized that the majority of the Italian students come from 
various regions of the south. It is also interesting - as proof that this inidative 
meets the real needs discovered in the major centres of decision on develop- 
ment policies - that the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno and the Institute for Assist- 
ance in the Development of Southern Italy (lASM) have decided to increase 
their study scholarships. At the end of each course, in order to effect the 
necessary integration of theoredcal teaching, the students make a study trip, 
visid-ng some particularly interesting centres with the object of evaluating what 
has been done in various sectors. • 

In the first phase (1958-1963), the trend and content of the courses 
were conditioned by the need to acquire knowledge of the mechanism of the 
development of the Italian economy, with particular emphasis upon the quesdon 
of regional inequalities and the evaluation of the aid given and of the 
insdtudonal provisions made to overcome these inequalides. 

As shown in more detail in appendix A, the course was divided into 
three parts. The first group of lectures concerned the theory of economic 
dcvdopmLnt and aimed at providing the basic knowledge considered indispen- 
sable lor a thorough e.xainination ol the other subjects in the course and, more 
generally, for a good understanding of the mechanisms and strategies of 
economic development. The second group concerned problems of development 
poh^, taklrig account of the important experience gained in many countries 
in this field. Finally, the third group attacked Italy’s economic development 
problems. During the course, students were assigned brief research projects 
on subjects of particular interest within the framework of those contained in 
the programme of lectures. 

I-rom 1964, however, some important innovations were introduced in the 
progrrmme. For the level of development reached in southern Italy after fifteen 
years ol policy directed towards the south had made it more urgent than ever 
to provide supervisory personnel capable of efficiently implementing the measures 
already Initiated rather than of creating new ones. Moreover, there also now 
exist a number of postgraduate training schemes In Italy, dealing with theoreti- 
cs development. In regard to these, it can truly be said that the 

SVIMEZ programme has been an example and an invitation to follow suit. In 
^is second phase, therefore, SVIMEZ has conducted courses bearing more 
direedy on problems of single industrial, agricultural, commercial and financial 
production units (see appendix B). 
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The special feature of the new courses, apart from the fact that new 
subjects of instruction are introduced (problems of labour, management, organ- 
ization, planning and financing, and the market ibr single production units) is 
the participation of managers from institutions and public and private enter- 
prises, as well as of university professors. 

Naturally, in addition to instruction regarding units of production, a 
certJiin number of lectures have been retained on economic theory and the 
experience gained from Iuly*s economic development. Such a combination of 
theoretical and practical instruction is considered indispensable for intelligent 
rniinagerial functioning. 

In addition to training young graduates embarking on their first jobs, 
SVIMEZ from 1965 decided to hold refresher courses for those already 
employed in organizations iind businesses. To the aforementioned programme 
there were therefore added short courses for such personnel lasting from four 
to seven weeks (see appendix C). Because of their duration, these courses do 
not take students away from their normal activities for too long a time. They 
also concentrate the instruction on specific subjects of the economics of produc- 
tion. A further follow-up activity that SVIMEZ has in mind will make it possible 
to maintain contact witli students and assist them in progressively integrating 
their knowledge. 

Parallel witli training courses for Italian students, in I960 the Centre 
fo^ Economic Development Studies started a system under which foreign 
rcscarciicrs and experts could spend a study period at the Centre to examine 
the ••Kperienccs gained in southern Italy in the fields of economic, industrial, 
and agricultural development. Scholarships are offered to foreign students to 
en.ible them to study with SVIMEZ. 

There have also been two phases in the assistance to foreigners. In the 
first, which ran from I960 to 1963, the following opportunities were offered: 

(//) to undertake special research in Italy on problems of economic 
development policy; 

(b) to take part in SVIMEZ training courses ; 

(c) to study the operations and achievements of Italian institutions deal- 
ing with economic development, especially in southern Italy. 

In these' ways, officials of ministries and public administrations have been assist- 
ed, as well as experts and researchers coming from various countries, especially 
those in process of development who are interested in specific problems. 

Among the investigations carried out at the Centre by foreign experts, the 
following are of special interest: 
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(a) "Development policies for Southern Italy", by H.B.Chenery. This 
IS the elaboration of an inter-regional development model and provides an 
interesting analysis of the results achieved in southern Italy through assistance 
policies over the past ten years ; it can also be utilized to assess alternative 
policies of economic development. 

(b) Econometric model of Italian post-war development", by G.Ackley. 
Here the results are given of research directed towards interpreting the causes 
of the development of the Italiai^ economy during the nineteen-flfties by means 
of an econometric model, partially divided into various sectors. 'The rapid and 
constant increase in income during the period under review is "explained" by 
Ae model on the basis of the equally rapid and constant development of tlie 
"autonomous” components of the effective demand which the author singles 
out uiider the headings of public expenditure, net exports, fixed investments 
tn agriculture, in building and, in part, in transport and communications. 

Prior to 1964, ninety-six experts had been assisted by the Centre in 
examining the Italian development experience. All tliese were guests of the 
Centre for periods ranging from two to ten weeks. 

In 1964, a new type of assistance was offered with the organization of 
courses for groups of foreign experts and researchers having interests 
in common and speaking the same language. Such courses illustrate the 
problems that Italy faces in the development of the south. 

Consideration is also given to the importance of Italy’s experience in 
working out policies for the rebirth of its depressed areas for countries which 
today must plan for similar assistance. Through these courses, therefore, which 
deal with problems and cases of development processes actually under way, 
SVIMEZ intends tp make an original contribution for those who are engaged 
in promoting development in their own country and who have already had 
the necessary .theoretical and practical training in the numerous institutions 
now engaged in this work in various European and extra-European countries. 
Students are selected tlirough direct agreement with international organizations 
and institutions such as the United Nations, the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD), the Organization of American States, 
and the Institut international de recherches et de formation en vue du deve- 
loppement harmonise (IREED). 

It should further be mentioned tliat, in addition to lectures, there are 
small group discussions (from six to seven people in a group), seminars, and 
round table discussions at which tlie problems dealt with in the lectures are 
further examined. These are entrusted to members of SVIMEZ, who contribute 
their^ own research experience, and to managerial cadres from the public bodies 
and institutions working for the development of southern Italy, who thus have 
their practical experience to contribute. 

Of the four courses so far held, the first two — one in French and tlie 
other in Spanish — took as their subject development experience in Italy, with 
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particular reference to southern Italy (see appendix D). The other two, both 
in Spanish, dealt with more specific subjects: agrarian reform carried out in 
Italy and Italian industrial development policy (see appendix E). Thanks to 
Ais new activity, it has been possible to effect an increase in efficiency. This 
is expressed in the rise in the number of persons assisted. Between January 
1964 and May 1965, there were 114 of these, of whom eighty-seven took part 
in ad hoc courses. 

The stud(‘iits attending the lour courses may be divided by their countries 
ol origin as follows- Algeria, 5; Argentina, 7; Bolivia, 3; Brazil, 6; Canieioons, 
1, Chile, 2; Colombia, 5; Congo, 6; Costa Rica, 1; Ecuador, 2; Ethiopia, 1; 
France, 2; Guinea, 1; Haiti, 1; India, 1; Indonesia, 2; Ivory Coast, 1; Mada- 
gascar, 1; Mexico, 5; Morocco, 2; Nigeria, 1; Pakistan, 2; Paraguay, 1; Peru, 
9; Portugal, 2; Senegal, 1; Somalia, 1; Spain, 12; Turkey, 2; United States, 1. 



B. Conclusion 

The training programmes undertaken by SVIMEZ over the past seven 
years, through a process of natural maturing, may be said to have led to the 
following results. On the one hand, there has been a development and trans- 
formation which can be seen in our country resulting from spontaneous 
processes and from sectoral and inter-sectoral assistance to this end. On the 
other hand, SVIMEZ has accumulated an important volume of information 
which can help to clarify the problems raised by the processes of development 
and transformation. In other words, it appeared the natural thing to do to make 
use of this double set of facts and experiences in training young people who 
are called upon to interest themselves in the problems of Italian development 
and the development of other countries. 



At first it was thought that the training programmes undertaken by 
SVIMEZ should be concerned principally with the collation of the Italian ex- 
perience, within the frame of economic theory, and of research conducted on 
this subject. It was thought that such collation could serve two functions. It 
could provide the data for the evaluation and interpretation of the processes 
and the assistance already undertaken. It could also enrich the results progres- 
sively achieved by economic thinking on development. These considerations 
gave shape to the first courses for* Italian students and assistance to foreign 
research workers and experts. 

Subsequently, when the development of Italy, and of southern Italy in 
particular, had reached a more advanced phase, marked by a multiplicity of 
initiatives in many sectors, if not of a real development mechanism, the con- 
siderations which had previously orientated SVIMEZ in the formulation of its 
training programmes gave way to other ideas which were felt to be more urgent, 

On the one hand, as the primary phase of setting the development of the 
backward areas of the country in motion was over, and as considerable produc- 
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tivc capital had already been built up in southern Italy, another problem ol 
prime importance emerged. This was to ensure that the operations under way 
could proceed elliciently and expand steadily. This led to the decision to 
orientate the SVIMEZ courses for Italian students towards training and re- 
fresher courses for managerial and intermediate cadres of the production units 
and administrative organs and institutions upon whom, at varying levels, rested 
the responsibility for carrying out and developing production activities. 

On the other hand, the enrichment and maturity of the Italian develop- 
ment experience, together with the variety of assistance and solutions worked 
out for this purpose, counselled a change in the direction of the assistance 
provided to foreign research workers and experts. It was, in fact, thought to be 
of the greatest interest to make a comparison between the Italian experience 
and the various economic, social, and institutional conditions in developing 
countries which could find in that experience points of reference bearing upon 
the objectives of the decisions they were required to take. 



The new orientation given to the courses for Italian students and the 
assistance provided to foreign research workers has been made possible through 
the fact that in Italy and other countries there are now bodies which have taken 
the initiative in furnishing the necessary theoretical bases for the study of 
problems of economic development For Italy, it is especially satisfying that such 
initiatives may be considered as having been prompted by the example given by 
SVIMEZ since 1958, the year when its training programmes were launched. 
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APPENDIX A 

Training iuid specialization course on problems relating to the theory and policy 
of economic development (1958) 



A. ElvffWfiis of thv theory and history of vamomic development 

1. Theoretical principles: 

(a ) Introductory; 

(b) Theory of the firm ; 

(c ) Prices and market struaures ; 

(d) Theory of international trade; 

(e ) Economic equilibrium and input-output analysis ; 

(f) National accounting; 

(g ) iMacro-economic analysis and theory of employment ; 
vh) Macro-dynamic models; 

( i ) Keynesian tlieory and policy ; 

(j) Linear programming; 

(k) Theory of economic policy. 

2. Introduction to the study of economic development: 

(a ) History of the theories of economic development ; 

(b) History. of world economic development. 



B. Under ‘developed economies and development planning 

C. Economic development policy 

(a) Problems of programming; 

(b) Relations between agriculture and other activities; 

(c ) Financing of industrial development ; 

(d) The theory of public enterprise ; 

(e) Land reform and the development of backward countries; 

( f) Economic relations between under-developed and other countries ; 

(g) International capital movements and financing of foreign trade ; 

(h) Input-output analysis and its application; 

(i) Programming techniques with special reference to the construction of demand 
schedules. 



D. Italian economic development 

1. Outline of Italian economic development. 

2. Italian economic problems : 

(a ) Income, consumption and investment ; 

(b) Employment, unemployment and labour force; 

(c) Ljibour productivity; 

(d) Structure and problems of agriculture; 

(e) Structure and problems of industry and tertiary activities; 
( f) Money, credit .ind public finance; 

(g) Italy’s economic relations with other countries; 

(h) The south. 

f 
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3. Italian economic policy : 

(a ) Post-war economic policy up to 1954 ; 

(b) The "Vanoni plan" and present development prospects. 

4. Research papers: 

The students, in addition to attending the lessons, carried out a series of investigations 
under the guidance of the staff of SVIMEZ and the Centre. The following subjects 
were dealt with : 

Literature on southern Italy and die backward areas ; 

Original accumulation in under-developed countries; 

State-controlled industry in Italy, with special reference to the development of the 
south ; 

Italian post-war economic policy; 

Price formation in a planned economy; 

The technique of linear programming; 

The industrial holdings of the Italian State; 

Development planning in Brazil, with special reference to trade with Italy and its 
prospects; 

Sample investigation into the structure and movements of inventories in retail trad- 
ing; 

An attempt at applying a linear programming model to an automobile factory; 
Measures in support of Italian agriculture. 

5. Special courses: 

A series of thirty-six optional lessons on mathematics and statistics had the purpose 
of helping the students fully to understand the subjects dealt with in the course on 
economicdevelopmentandtocarryouttheirownresearch work. The curriculum was 
the following: 

(i) Elements of mathematical analysis 

(a ) Analytical geometry ; 

(b) Linear equations ; 

(c ) Relative maxima and minima of one-variable functions ; 

(e) Maxima and minima of multi-variable functions. 

(ii) Elements of statistical analysis 

(a) Collecting, screening and tabulating of data; 

(b) Series; 

(c ) Characteristic values, averages, medians, quartlles, deciles, standard deviation; 
(d ) Theory of statistical correlation. 
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APPENDIX B 

Trilining and specialization course on problems relating to the theory and policy 
of economic development (1965) 



Lecture programmes 



A. Regular courses 

1 . Economic theory of development ; 

(a ) General economic equilibrium ; 

(b) Factors for economy of a welfare economy; 

(c ) The Schumpeter theory of development ; 

(d) Keynesian critique of the classical theory of employment ; 

(e ) MacrO“CConomic models of development ; 

(f) Input-output analysis; 

(l?) Theposition of the State in the economy according to modern formulae of economic 
policy; 

(h) Economic development as a problem of the advanced and backward economies; 

( i ) Problems of die accumula^^ion of capital in developing countries ; 

( j ) The criteria for the choice of investments. 

2. Economics of production in a developing society : 

(a) Industrial production; 

(b) The role of industrializadon in development policies ; 

(c ) Middleman and publicity aedvity ; 

(d) Agricultural production; 

(e) Role and position of agriculture in economic development ; 

(f) Credit activity. 

3. Italian economic development : 

(a) The Italian economy from 1861 to 1945; 

(b) Problems existing at tlie end of die Second World War; 

(c ) Economic policy during the phase of reconstruction ; 

(d) Economic policy choices during the nineteen-fifties : sectional aid policies; 

(e) First unitary formula of a development policy: die Vanoni plan; 

( f) Economic policy after the Vanoni plan; 

(g) Modifications in the Italian economic system in the nineteen-fifties ; 

(h) Present problems of the Italian economy; 

( i ) Studies and research activities in Italy relating to problems of development: 

The Matrix of the Italian economy ; 

Development models of the Italian economy; 

Structure and dynamics of the labour force; 

Estimates of private consumption in Italy, in the ten years 1960-1970. 
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1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



Complemvrttary courses 

Theory of production ; 

Technical aspect; 

Economic aspect. 

General matliematical analysis: 

Decisive factors and linear system; 

Functions, limits and derivatives ; 

Maxima and minima; 

Analytical geometry. 

Linear programming: 

l‘he direct problem; 

The dual problem ; 

The simplex method of solution. 

Economic statistics: 

Concept of the average; 

Recession and correlation ; 

Interpellativc techniques; 

Price indices ; mediods of calculation used by ISTAT ; 

Analysis of distribution of income ; prices and distribution curve of income; 

Analysis of demandj elasticity of demand curve; 

Decision in a time of uncertainty . 

National accounting: 

National income: concepts and surveys; 

Ex.aniination of the systems of survey of the R.N. adopted in Italy; 

Space and time comparison of the R.N. ; 

Historical evolution of the principal aggregates of the Italian national accountancy 
(income, consumption, investments); 

Utilisation of national accounting data in preparing programmes. 



/ 
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APPENDIX C 

TIic SVIMEZ course on problems of industrial enterprises 
4 October to 19 November 1965 



L 



hitroductiou to the econottty of industrial enterprises: 

Economic system in which the industrial enterprise works ; 

Ownership, control and management of the enterprise; 

Formation of enterprise decisions; 

Organization of the enterprise. 

Labour ami wages : 

Productivity; Formation ofwage rates; 

Wage systems. 

Market and prices: 

“I’rice in the various market structures ; 

Process of formation of prices by enterprises. 

Investments and plant : 

Calculations on the profitability of investi.nent ; 

Criteria of choice in plant programming and research into most profitable size. 
Production and costs: 

Organization of die productivity process; 

Production costs —characteristics and classification; 

Fixing costs of products — standard costs. 

Financing the enterprise : 

Sources of finance — borrowed capital — own capital; 

Auto-financing. 

Assessing the value of enterprises: 

Yearly balance sheet; 

Analysis of the enterprise’s financial position. 

The commercial enterprise: 

Economy of cc'mnicrcial activity; 

Industry-distribution relationship. 

Ranking problems : 

Development of industrial credit in Italy; 

Assessing credit rating for industrial loans; 

Problem of guarantees for industrial credit, from the legal aspect. 
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APPENDIX D 



Course on the experience of industrial development in soutliern Italy 



List of conferences 



1. The industrialization problem within the historical frameworkofthe question of the south. 

2. Agriculture in southern Italy. 

3. Southern migrations. 

4. Pre4ndustrialization policy carried out by the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno. 

5. Agricultural development policy. 

6. Industrialization policy. 

7. Siting ol new industrial initiatives. 

8. Criteria for the creation of incentives. 

9. Incentive system for the industrialization of the south. 

10. Industrial credit. 

1 1 . Technical assistance to industrial enterprises. 

1 2. Industrial zones and consortia. 

1 3. Technical and economic problems of the development of an industrial pole. 

14. New technical and economic orientations of the development of an industrial pole. 

1 5. Development of the steel industry by public enterprise. 

16. Results achieved and obstacles encountered in the industrialization of southern Italy, and 
future lines of development. 
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APPENDIX E 



Course on the Italian experience in agrarian reform 



List of conferences 



1 . General economic situation and conditions of Italian agriadture at the time of the promlgation of the 



Structure of the economic system and labour force. Agricultural population and under- 
employment. The land-tax and contractual structure. Subsistence economy. 

2 . A nteced ents of refo rm 

The land reclamation and colonization experience between the two wars. The principle 
of reform is contained in the Italian Constitution. Special measures prior to the promuh 
gation of the reform laws; law for the occupation of uncultivated land, liability of manual 
workers to tax, laws relating to smallholders; draft general reform laws; promulgation of 
the reform laws. 

3. Localization and operative instruments of reform intervention 

Total area and nature of the land selected. Powers and organizational structure of the 
authorities, responsible for implementing reform legislation. 

4 . Expropriation of th e land 

Decision ontheamounttobeexpropriated;determinationof indemnity and its payment; 
exemptions from expropriations. 

5 . Assignment of land 

Choice of assignees; decision on the size of the new farms and the division of the ex- 
propriated land. 

6. Assignment contracts 

Characteristics of the contracts; decision on the charges to be borne by the assignees. 

7 . Finanaal assistance to the assignees 

In the initial phase and in succeeding phases. 

8. Co-operation 

Principles of co-operation under the reform legislation; how such co-operation differs 
from the traditional type of co-operation. 

9. Co-operative organization in the areas covered by the reform laws 
Forms of co-operative organization. Action of the co-operative. 

1 0. Financing action under the reform laws 

Finandng expropriation. Financing public bodies responsible for implementing reforms 
and rdated l^islative provisions. Division of funds among various public bodies. Relation- 
ship between the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno and the public bodies administering the 
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reform laws. Time relationship between financing and operative requirements. Other 
revenues of public bodies: inherited income, provisional ownership of the land, special 
administration, etc. Execution of land reclamation works concessions. 

1 1 . Technical assistance to assignees 

Services of public bodies administering reform legislation. Criterion for localization of 
inter-enterprise services. Farm equipment. Choice of type of farming. 

1 2. Costs of reform legislation 

Institutional aims of reform: complete renewal of social and economic structures (it 
would be wrong to make a comparison in terms of costs between reform transformations 
and private transformations). Reflection of the dispersion of expropriated land on reform 
costs. Phase displacement between Onancing and operative requirements and its relative 
cost. Incidence on costs of the seleaion criteria of assignees. Division of costs: infra- 
structures, farm works, endowment grants, advances for cultivation. The human factor 
in the cost of training. Cost of investments in land reclamation and infrastructures in the 
reform zones undertaken under the budgets of the Ministry of Agriculture and the Cassa 
per il Mezzogiorno. 

1 3. Effects of reform 

Direct effects : transformation of the environment and of the human factor. Increase in 
employment and in income. Indirea effects : increase in the level of civilization and modi- 
fications in social relationships. 

1 4. Present problems in the area affected by reform legislation. 
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PROBLEMS OF DEVELOPING ADEQUATE TRAINING 
PROGRAMMES IN THE FIELD OF PROJECT PREPARATION 
AND EVALUATION 

by L.J. Zimmerman * 



A few years ago, the Industrial Development Division of the United 
Nations (which expanded into the Centre for Industrial Development), under- 
took an inquiry into existing training facilities in the field of industrial pro- 
gramming. The aim of the questionnaire, distributed among a great many train- 
ing institutes, was to find out how many special courses were organized for 
training in project preparation and evaluation. The number of special courses 
designed for training in project preparation and evaluation was found to be 
very limited indeed. 

Because the organizers of the questionnaire (the present writer was among 
them) assumed at the time that lack of teaching materi^, that is, of case studies 
of industrial projects in developing countries, was one of the main reasons 
for these deficient training facilities, they also asked a few questions about the 
availability and possible dissemination of such studies. It was found that at 
that time only the Economic Development Institute of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) had a great many case studies 
at its disposal and had, therefore, been able to organize special courses in 
project evaluation with great success. The director, John H.Adler, declared the 
willingness of the Institute to disseminate all the non- restricted teaching material 
at its disposal. Most other institutes stated that very little teaching material was 
available. 

A few years have elapsed since, and the Catalogue of Social and Economic 
Development Training Institutes and Programmes, 1965, prepared by the Train- 
ing Division of the OECD (Organization for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment) Development Centre opens the possibility of reviewing this problem 
again. i We find a few newcomers in the field, with special emphasis on project 
preparation and selection, for instance, the Centre de perfectionnement pour 



• Dean, Netherlands Institute of Social Studies. 

1 Cf. pp. 22, 24, 37, 40, 44, 50, 84, 95, 113, 134, 1 38, I90, 205, 213, 214, 226, 
238,252. 
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e cJcveloppement et la cooperation econotnique et technique, 2 the Indian 
mstitute of Management, ^ Ae Netherlands Institute of Social Studies,-* the 
Graduate School of Public and International Affairs (University of Pittsburgh), 5 
the Asian Institute for Economic Development and Planning, 6 and the Centre 
for Latin America Monetary Studies training programme for development 
agencies. 7 

According to the 1965 Catalogue, Aese institutes devote two to six 
months to the preparation and evaluation of projects during special courses. 
It Aerefore goes without sajdng that considerable progress has been made 
during the last few years, and I assume that the activities of the Centre for 
Industrial Development of the United Nations, together with those of the 
Economic Development Institute of the IBRD, have done much to promote 
these new developments. However, as soon as we compare the training facilities 
available in tnacro-economic programming with those available in the field of 
miCTo-economic programming, we have to conclude that those in the field of 
project preparation and evaluation are still inadequate. 

purpose of this paper is to find out why this is the case and to 
indicate ways and means to improve the situation. It will be apparent from 
what has been said above that this paper will concqntraite on the problems 
of developing adequate training in the field of project preparation and evalua- 
tion and not on the more general problems of training for economic administra- 
tors. 



First of all, we have to discuss the relationship between macro- and 
micro-planning. To do so, the following graphical representation of the planning 
process may be useful. 

Although the names given to the various stages of planning: general 
macro-economic level, macro-economic sector analysis, industrial planning, blue- 
printing and contracting, may be subject to criticism, we assume that they indi- 
cate clearly the sequence of the planning process. We hope that the graphical 
representation dso elucidates the relations between planning on the macro- and 
rnicro-le\^s. First, let me say a few words about planning on the macro-level, 
that is about the first three stages. * 

The reason why much more attention has been given so far to training 
for macro-economic planning than to micro-economic pk'rming may be, in part, 
that planners have always stated that a development plan is more than the sum’ 
total of a series of projects. Plaiming means a comprehensive set of consistent 
measures leading to specific targets. It therefore starts firom aggregates and goes 



2 ibid., p. SO. 

3 ibid., p. 84. 

4 ibid., p. 113. 

5 ibid., p. 190 (in existence since 1959). 

6 ibid., p. 213. 

7 ibid., p. 226. 
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down into details: from aggregates to sectors, from sectors to industries, from 
industries to individual projects. But because most development plans do not 
publish micro-details, they are very often by-passed in the theory of planning.'*^ 



Graphical representation of the planning process 
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In the second place, it must be realized that although planning theory 
assumes that projects competing for execution always ask for more investment 
funds than are available, in reality so few well-prepared projects are available 
in planning bureaux 'diat they, are often executed without further discussion. 



8 Cf. Jan Tinbergen, Central Planning (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1964), 
p, 129, where the number of analyzed projects per seaor is given; for "industry*, we find 
the following data: Poland, 43; Turkey, 40; Burma, 10; Chile, 9; and Iran, 1. For other 
countries no data are available. 
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This holds true especially when only one very big projea, for instance, a high 
dam or a blast furnace (symbols of national prestige or pet projects of the 
military) is under consideration. Therefore priority criteria are very often only 
of theoretical, not of practical importance. But in the third place, and this is for 
us the most importsint aspect, it is much easier to teach macro-economic 
planning than project preparation and evaluation. 

To demonstrate this, let us compare the teaching in both fields. I hope 
to demonstrate that it is not so much the lack of teaching materials but the 
lack of good teachers tliathas handicapped training in project evaluation. Avail- 
ability of good teachers especially is what gave — and still gives — the Economic 
Development Institute of the IBRD its compar<ative advantage. We shall come 
back to this poiiit later. 



On the macro-economic and the sectoral level, planning is so complicated 
and has to rely on so much quantitative analysis that it is practically impossible 
to set up a consistent plan without the aid of mathematical models, which 
serve as a control on the consistency of the planner’s thinking. We may mention, 
as basic techniques underlying these models, the input-output analysis, demand 
estimates and population forecasts. 

The making of these models requires a thorough knowledge of general 
economic theory, and the planner should be well versed in statistical methods 
such as national accounting, and have a working knowledge of sample surveys. 
It goes without saying that the ihaking of modds also requires a fair know- 
ledge of mathematics and of ihethods of verification and identification, which 
are parts of econometrics. Although a good planner further needs a feeling 
for human and political relations, much common sense and much intuition 
(none of which can ever be "taught*), a whole library of publications on the 
technical aspects of planning is available and a relatively small team of ade- 
quately trained economists, econometridans, and statisticians must be able 
to teach the planning techniques. Because all the topics mentioned above have 
during the last ten years found a secure place in economic training in 
universities, the supply of leachcrs for macro-economic planning courses at 
this moment is such that it cannot be considered an obstacle to the establish- 
ment of new courses. As mentioned above, general textbooks are available and 
the development plans of various countries may be used as case studies. The 
quality of the course will naturally depend upon the quality of the teachers, 
but this holds true of all pos^raduate training. 



Let us now look at the requirements for industrial economic advisers. 
They come into the picture - as our graphical representation of the planning 
process indicates — once ^e total sum of industrial investments has been 
determined by the macro-economic planners ^ and eventually also after a rough 
indication of the investments in the various branches of industry has been given. 



9 There exists of course communication between the macro- and micro-planners 
when those dedsions are made. 
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In a planning unit we normally find the industrial economic advisers in the 
project division, where general economists, engineers, business economists, 
statisticians and geographers work together. Their task is to prepare and 
evaluate projects for individual enterprises, and to determine their size and 
location. They therefore need an insight into technology as well as into business 
economics, into interindusti ial relations as well as into the theory of location, 
into market analysis as well as into problems related to the supply of the 
various factors of production. 

As far as these problems are concerned it is not too difficult to set up 
a curriculum for a course in industrial development progrf mming; and teachers 
for this part of such a course will normally be available. Because economists 
as well as engineers can be expected to attend a course on industrial program- 
ming, the course has to start with a general survey oi cost accounting and busi- 
ness finance, as well as with a general introduction to technology. 

(a) Cost accounting: fixed costs, variable costs, average and marginal costs, 
break-even point, size of production and unit cost, optimal size of a firm ; 

(b) Business finance: fixed and circulating capital, working capital, how to 
finance a new plant, cash-flows, amortization; 

(c) Technology: what is production from a technical point of view, choice 
of techniques (especially related to the size of production); size of pro- 
duction and costs (-six-tenths rule), skilled and unskilled labour. 

During this introductory period, it would also be useful to provide 
courses in statistics and mathematics, because they are needed not only in the 
classes of business finance, but also for market analysis, and the semi-output 
analysis. 

The next topic, of paramount importance for industrial programming, is 
market analysis covering price and income elasticities, domestic market family 
budgets, demand related to the development plan, interindustry demand and 
foreign demand. Case studies are needed here, but they are available. I have 
the impression that mistakes in market projections have caused failures of many 
industrial projects in developing countries. Exercises in this field are therefore 
highly recommended. Classes in macro-economic planning and in input-output 
analysis are also needed in order to build a bridge between micro- and macro- 
planning. ’• 

As a last tc5pic of the general part, we have to mention "preconditions 
for industrial development". This topic can be subdivided into the four follow- 
ing categories: political; social; physical; economic, which are often grouped 
together under the heading of "industrial climate". It must be realized that, as 
long as certain minimum preconditions are not fulfilled, industrialization cannot 
take place at all. However, the literature on the topic of industri^ization usually 
contains only quite vague generalities on this point. It goes without saying that 
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political stability is a precondition for industrialization, as are the "propensity' 
to accept innovations", the availability of skilled labour, etc; but we shall lt)ok 
in vain for advice on how to create such a climate where it does not exist. 

So far, I have discussed topics that are normally dealt with in develop- 
ment institutes, and it is usually assumed that enough literature is available 
on those various Helds. The great problem seems to have been the lack of 
teaching materials as far as case studies in project prep^aration and project evalu- 
ation are concerned. In any case, in the United Nations questionnaire mentioned 
above, special attention was given to the availability of case study materials, and 
the general complaint of the development institutes was that such case materials 
were lacking. If we look, however, at the Catalogue of Investment Information and 
Opportunities published by the Agency for International Development 
(Washington, D.C., May 1965), we find that some 1,400 original feasibility 
studies provide information on the market, total capital required, projected 
annual sales, production, finance, economic viability, manpower, location and 
other relevant data. The United Nations Centre for Industrial Development 
is also working hard to make available all rdevant data needed for pre-invest- 
ment studies in various countries."^ But although all this is known without 
doubt to all who are interested in the teaching of industrial programming, only 
very few courses have so far been organized in this field and many are the 
complaints that teaching material is lacking. And even if much material were 
disseminated for teaching purposes, courses in project evaluation would still 
be very difficult to organize effectively. 

I have some experience in this field. For years I have organized courses 
in macro-economic planning, and it has always been easy to find lecturers (even 
on the most specialized topics) in this field. In project preparation, the situation 
is completely different, because only the man who knows the specific project, 
that is, the specific process of production, and further knows itS' specific pro- 
blems in developing countries, is able to do this job. And these technical 
experts are often very bad lecturers and even more often are simply not willing 
(or not allowed) to discuss "their" case study. The Economic Development 
Institute of the IBRD forms an important exception, because many different 
kinds of experts are available within the Bank itself. 

Iri the industrial programthing course of the Netherlands Institute of 
Social Studies, I have tried to solve this problem in the following way. We 
contact a great many firms that have constructed factories in developing 
countries and ask them to discuss (not at bur institute, incidentally, but in 
their factories) problems of market analysis, size of production and unit cost, 
size of production and investment, etc. and further to discuss problems related 
to the construction of the plant in developing countries, location, infrastructure 
and so on. We dso provide them with a questionnaire in order to obtain data 
needed for writing the final report and evaluating the projects. A group of 

10 See Studies in Economia of Industry. /. Cement j Nitrogenous Fertilizers Based on Natural 
Gas (United Nations publication, Sales No.: 63.II.B.3> which contains all that is needed 
except data on market analysis. 
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course participants then write the final report, and the feasibility of the project 
is again discussed in class, now under the guidance of the dass leader. 

I have not the slightest objection to dl.<>seminating this material in the 
near future, but I am convinced that, without the introduction of the real techni- 
cal expert, this material will never come to life. When individuals from various 
parts of the world, many of whom are spedally interested in certain kinds of 
industries, are brought together in a course, a great variety of cases have to be 
discussed, and only technical experts are able to do so adequately. Of course, 
other institutional aids can be quite useful in teaching courses on industrial 
programming. The itinerant seminars of OECD, the various publications of the 
Centre for Industrial Development of the United Nations, as wdl as the afore- 
mentioned materials of the Agency for International Development, serve to 
improve the level of training. The forthcoming OECD manud on project pre- 
paration will fill a recognized gap in training materials. However, for the time 
being these kinds of courses are best organized in industrialized countries (once 
again, this is in contrast to courses in macro-economic planning), and the 
further dissemination of teaching materials can affect this situation to qnly a 
limited extent. 
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REVIEW OF METHODS USED IN THE FORMULATION AND 
IMPLEMENTATION OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMMES AND PROJECTS; IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
FORMULATION OF TRAINING PROGRAMMES IN 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 



hy Mom's J. Solomon * 



A. Tlie decision-making planning-action feed-back cycle 

Although the feed-back cycle has been known to man for quite some 
time, the second half of the twentieth century may very well be known as the 
age of feed-back. Here is a concept and orientation which is fundamental to 
advances in a great variety of fields. Its conscious and explicit use promises 
to create a revolution in learning and production. Together with some insights 
from modern decision theory, it promises to make readily available keys lo 
good management. For the truth is that effective management has been a pain- 
fully rare commodity even in the developed economies. 

To simplify matters, let us first talk about the process of making 
decisions. The process can be represented in static terms as follows: 



Chart 1. Process of decision-making 




* Chief, Operations Research Branch, Statistical Research Division, United States 
Department of Commerce. 
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The effectiveness of decision-making depends on the soundness of each 
item involved. Any link in the chain, if sufficiently defective, can produce poor 
decisions. Data are measurements of the past. A value system relates to the 
importance attached to alternative acliievcinenis. A predictive system provides 
an operational procedure for projecting data of the past into the future. Criteria 
are specific indexes of desirability which one is willing to use to reach decisions. 
Decisions on objectives determine what values one will try to attain. Decisions 
on instruments determine what policies, organizations or methods one will use 
to attain the objectives. Each time a decision is made, a choice is made among 
alternatives. The alternatives one considers are based on available data, and 
the predictive system and the ingenuity employed in framing alternatives. The 
criteria applied to alternatives are based on the set of values, the data and the 
predictive system leading lo decisions. 

An interesting and important consequence of the chain-like nature of 
decision-making is that one cannot afford to become unduly preoccupied with 
one element in the process. A balance of effort is required if the end result 
is to be satisfactory. For example, it does not make sense to invest substantial 
resources in data collection and processing if these are not to be used in a 
predictive system or if the predictive system is to be poorly developed, or if the 
data is not to be useful in a predictive system. We can take any item in chart 1 
and make similar statements with respect to any other items. A particularly 
troublesome item is the value system. This is so because the source of the 
value system is ultimately the political authorities, a group that is relatively 
inaccessible. If the process of decision-making is to be consistent and effective, 
the values of the political authorities must be integrated in the proces i, implying 
an interaction between specialists and political authorities which is difficult 
to achieve. This will be discussed more fully at a later point. 

The decision-making process illustrated above is static and can be 
regarded as leading to the planning-action cycle illustrated in chart 2. 



Chart J?. Planning-action feed-back cycle 




The results achieved over a period of time in any activity will depend 
on the way the planning-action cycle is carried out. This planning-action cycle 
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is called a feed-back cycle and is of fundamental importance in any activity. A 
starting point in die planning-action cycle is a statement of objectives. These 
objectives, generally formulated at the top level, are not detailed or in ope- 
rational form; they must be translated into more specific time-phased objectives 
that can be scheduled and acted on by persons with narrower implementation 
responsibilities. Along with objectives and specific operational goals, we have 
to determine the instruments that Will be used to reach these goals. The in- 
struments can be policies on personnel, incentives, tariffs, taxes or adminis- 
trative procedures. There must be a basic harmony among the objectives that 
have been set, the detailed operational goals and the instruments that have 
been chosen. This harmony calls for close and uninhibited communication and 
interaction among political authorities and technical specialists. The action that 
each takes must be appropriate to the objectives, specific goals, and instruments 
that have been decided on. 

The specific goals must be defined in meaningful and measurable units 
and the measurement of results should be defined in the same units, so that 
a comparison of the goals and actual results can be readily made, and so that 
corrective action can be taken on the basis of this comparison. If we cannot 
measure even approximately what we hope to achieve, our goals are faulty or 
at least non-operational. But it is not sufficient for goals to be measurable. For 
example, one might be able to count the number of latrines that a community 
development programme in India was able to have built, but their use and their 
effect on actual sanitation may be quite another thing. 

Corrective action can take a variety of forms, such as : 

(f/) Making more detailed measurements; 

(/;) Pointing out to responsible personnel the shortcomings of their efforts; 

(c) Shifting personnel ; 

(</) Taking disciplinary action such as rebuke, demotion or removal ; 

(c) Changing instruments (policies, procedures, incentives); 

if) Bringing more resources to bear on the weak elements; 

(^) Revising goals or objectives. 

Sometimes measurement of actual results indicates that the goals set 
were too modest, in which case the appropriate corrective action would be the 
upward revision of goals.' The time .unit used m scheduled goals should be 
sufficiently small so that, even if things go badly, the damage can easily be 
repaired or the delay made up. Here again, the effectiveness of the effort has 
a chain-like quality. The weakest link determines the strength of the entire 
effort. It is not sufficient merely to plan suitable objectives and goals or to plan 
and measure results. Only if the processes of planning, measurement and 
remedial action are completed can we be sure of an effective system. The 
decision-making process and the planning-action cycle are in fact linked in one 
system. Chart 3 sketches the relationships of the various elements. 

Perhaps it would be well to discuss the whole system, item by item. 
Data on the past, when combined with the priorities of the value system and the 
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predictive system, yield criteria that can be applied for deciding among alterna- 
tive objectives and instruments. In addition to data on the past, one can make 
use of cost factors and technological relations. Thus data have a statistical and 
technical basis. The measurement of results of the immediate past should create 
new relevant data. The collection and processing of data must be highly selective 
with reference to the other steps in the cycle. 

The value system is the set of priorities held by the decision-maker for 
alternative processes. The value system of the political authorities has ultimate 
force. It is important that their actual preferences should be faithfully incorpor- 
ated in the criteria and that these, in turn, should be reflected in objectives, 
specific goals and instruments. 

The predictive system in effect tells us how to project past data into the 
future. Many such projections are for hypothetical alternatives. The criteria 
are indices used for actually making decisions amc g alternatives. 

By applying criteria, the decision-maker decides on objectives, such as 
raising the income level by a certain percentage annually, reducing the incidence 
of disease, or attaining a given literacy rate by a certain time. But to achieve 
these objectives in fact, we have to translate them into specific time-phased 
goals, such as putting into operation a certain number of plants, increasing 
the yield by a certain percentage, initiating a spraying programme, etc. 

While objectives are to be regarded as of fundamental importance, even 
these are subject to change. For the political authorities may start out with 
objectives which they regard as desirable and attainable. As experience is ob- 
tained, some objectives that were regarded as desirable may be found to be 
interfering with other objectives that are considered more urgei^. Thus corrective 
action may take the form of subordinating initially desired objectives to other 
objectives. The criteria will also lead to decisions on instruments such as tariffs, 
industrial promotion, colonization policies, taxes, etc. 



It is very easy for the various elements — data, value system, predictive 
system, criteria, objectives, instruments and goals — to be inconsistent with 
each other. In practice, they can be harmonized only by considerable interaction 
between what is initially wanted and what can be obtained. As the planner 
learns that values in a dimension are limiting progress in another dimension, he 
re-orders the priorities. This re-ordering may come about because of contra- 
dictions in values which are highlighted by judgement, mental trial and error 
or experience. The possibility of advantageous trade-offs will often force radical 
shifts in the value system and objectives. 

In taking action, it is important that those actually responsible either 
accept responsibility for the specific time-phased goals or that they amend those 
goals with approval of the higher authorities. The phenomenon of paper plans 
that have no relationship to actual events is a common and damaging cha- 
racteristic of development in newly developing countries. The action taken 
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should be modified appropriately to correct discrepandes between tlie goals 
that have been set and what is being achieved. 

B. Tlie cycle of economic development 

Economic development consists of a series of steps which are illustrated 
in chart 4. The various steps form a cycle in which all are necessary for the 
achievement of economic development 

The resource and demand analysis can be thought of as a reconnaissance 
of the economy in which economic assets and liabilities are noted and impli ca- 
tions for action are determined. An important result of such an analysis should 
be a flow of prospective projects and groups of projects. The approaches that 
Bryce has suggested in his book for generating prospective projects would be 
used in a resource and demand analysis.^ The resource and demand analysis 
has to draw on the fields of economics, geology, agronomy, industrial engineer- 
public health, education and other disciplines. 



Chart 4. Stefss in economic development 



* 




The over-all economic analysis is a macro-analysis in which aggregates 
such as income, savings, investment, foreign exchange and foreign aid are pro- 
jected so that the limits of a total plan can be set. In addition to the aggregate. 



1 Murray D. Bryce, Industrial Development, A Guide for Accelerating Economic Growth, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, I960, pp. 19-20. 
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estimates are made of sub-aggregates such as components of government 
expenditures (health, education, roads) and other investments by area, as well 
as sources of taxes and savings. Results from other steps such as project 
analysis, project scheduling and project implementation will affect these aggre- 
gates and sub-aggregates. A tentative plan is drawn up on the basis of all the 
other steps. The test and modification of the tentative plan is a determination 
of the consistency and realism of the tentative plan and the modification of 
the tentative plan accordingly. Again, one would bring to bear the results of the 
other steps towards a modified plan. 

Project analysis is the fo*mulation of promising alternatives and the eva- 
luation of such alternar ves in a way which facilitates rational choice by the 
decision-makers. Project analysis necessarily uses the macro-plans ^ a take- 
off point. In addition, a project cannot properly be considered without reference 
to competing alternatives and therefore the formulation and evaluation of pro- 
jects necessarily include consideration of whole sectors. For example, in con- 
sidering a rayon plant one must take into account the effects on the cotton 
textile industry if there are to be important effects. 

In practice, project analysis will take place at several levels of detail. One 
might be described as a rough screening process in which many possibilities 
are tested and the least promising prospects are eliminated from further con- 
sideration. Those projects that are not eliminated are given a more detailed and 
costly consideration. In both the screening process and the more detailed con- 
sideration of projects, what is required is an integration of economics, engineer- 
ing, statistical market analysis and management considerations. It is rare for 
one man to have real competence in all these fields. Therefore it is important 
that those who plan projects should be able to communicate with persons who 
have complementary skills. 



While the project is defined as the smallest unit of activity that can be 
separately planned, analysed, and administratively implemented, where a project 
affects or is affected by other projects, it is often necessary to consider a 
complex of projects involving a whole sector. 

The planning of projects should include a schedule of implementation. 
The schedule of implementation will affect die other steps as will the actual 
implementation. 

Macro-planning and micro-planning are complementary and mutually 
supporting. Macro-planning supplies data for micro-planning and vice versa. 

If we wanted to express the cycle of economic development in a more 
realistic way which emphasizes the interactions, we would draw it as seen in 
the following chart. 



Within each step there is need for communication among specialists of 
the same discipline and among different disciplines. But, in addition, the 
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developments in each step must be communicated and integrated witli every 
other step on a prompt basis. The problem of communication is especially 
difficult because the steps are likely to be performed by different jurisdictions. 
Developing effective forms of communication and designing organizations that 
will facilitate communication are two urgent and critical tasks. 



Chart 5. Interactions among steps in economic development 




C. Some common deficiencies in present economic development efibrts 

There is a tendency for effort to be concentrated in one or at most a 
few steps in economic development, particularly in tlie resource and demand 
analysis and the over-all economic analysis. It is common for a new planning 
group to spend years on the first steps, the resource and demand analysis and 
the over-all economic analysis, with the idea that only once tliese are "finished 
with , can the other steps be undertaken. This notion of precedence gravely 
harms the planning process. It overlooks the fact that macro-planning is never 
finished and that only by taking prompt account of interactions between 
macro- and micro-planning can tlie full cycle be effectively operated. 

A by-product of this emphasis is that die planning effort is oriented to- 
wards publication radier than action. 

The interactions among the steps of economic development are very slow 
or non-e.\istem. For example, persons engaged in a resource and demand 
analysis are unlikely to communicate or bring into being suitable project analysis 
activity that is indicated by their findings. Project analysis activity is more than 
likely to be in another "department”, which is regarded as inaccessible. 
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Reinforcing the above tendencies is an inadequate appreciation of the 
resources needed for project planning and implementation. The planning and 
implementation of projects requires a relatively large number of trained persons 
in the economy as compared to macro-planning. 

In any particular step of economic development tliere is a lack of balance 

0 eifoit and inadequate attention to harmonization among the parts of tlie pro- 
cess. For example, data collected is often not really very relevant to the pre- 
dictive system or tlie criteria. The criteria are inconsistent with decisions on 
objectives or the value system of the decision-makers. The instruments are 
inconsistent with criteria and objectives. The actions are inconsistent with the 
decisions on goals. There is a poor relationship between scheduled goals and 
measurement and, last but not least, corrective action is very slow in forthcom- 
mg. In effect, the performance of the various parts of the decision process 
and planning-action cycle is variable, with very poor linkage between the parts. 

1 he poor linkage is marked among different specialists, and among different 
levels of authority. Perhaps most marked and decisive is the poor linkage of 
the political authorities to the technicians. In many countries die relations are 
extremely hierarchical witli little interaction. 

• between planning and doing is a problem in any society, but 

IS especially urgent in the newly developing countries. The coupling of planning 
with doing is something which deserves special emphasis in designing training 
programmes and organizational arrangements. 

^ _ The process of project analysis and implementation is probably the most 
deficient of all steps, and will require the greatest effort to remedy. For one, 
the number of skilled participants required is greatest. Present practice of project 
analysis either has no agreed framework or, if there is an agreed framework, 
it gives a variety of criteria that are contradictory with no basis of trade-off; 2 or 
the basis of aggregating aiteria is not sufficiently meaningful to merit the 
genuine confidence of technicians or decision-makers. 3 in addition to poor 
project formulation and evaluation, there is poor implementation of projects. 

D. Implications for the training of economic administrators 

If the foregoing analysis of the process of economic development is 
correct, then any training programme must be directed towards a balance of 
strength among the various elements, with particular attention to providing 
suitable linkage among elements. I shall discuss training in terms of personnel 
and in terms of techniques. Three levels of personnel have to be trained, and 
only if all three are reached can an effective effort be launched. These three 
levels are: political authorities, senior technicians and working technicians. 

.a II Economic Development Projects (United Nations publication. Sales No.: 

^ ^ Kootl example is Lineamientos metodolbgicos de la Politico de Seleccibn de Prioridades 

mtmtrwles del Info, we. Instituto de Fomento Nacional (INFONAC), Oficina de Programacidn 
Managua, Nicaragua, Jan. 1965. 
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1 . Traiiiifig of political authorities 

The mere idea of training political authorities may appear strange to 
some. We tend to take the attitudes of political authorities as fixed. When we 
do so, we misjudge the dynamic potential of ideas and political authorities and 
rule out all hope for progress. The political authorities ultimately make the 
important decisions. Unless they have some minimum understanding of the 
rationale of the system used by the technicians, they cannot adequately discharge 
their functions as final decision-makers. They define the goals and, in large part, 
the instruments which the technicians work within their day to day operations. 
In many cases, explicit consideration of the objectives and instruments in the 
context of actual operations will indicate the need for changes in government 
policies. Unless the top political levels become familiar with the impact of their 
policies in the specific context of project development, they are not likely to 
generate or permit the necessary changes. In terms of chart 3, without involve- 
ment by the top political authorities, corrective action is likely to be weak, with 
inconsistencies tending to persist. 

Many of the existing instruments (tariffs, tax policies, industrial promotion 
policies, etc. ) are barriers that are strongly entrenched in law, tradition and vested 
interest. Changes needed for economic development will often run counter 
to dearly held values and short-run political currents. Before political authorities 
take the difficult decision to make these changes, diey have to be convinced 
that a strong need exists for such changes. They will not become convinced 
without becoming familiar with the specific effects of existing policies. While 
they need not become experts in detail, they should have an interest in, an 
appreciation of, and genuine acceptance of the framework used by the 
technicians and exercise their function of ultimate responsibility. One need only 
reflect on the nature of the inflationary process to appreciate the importance 
of a sufficient understanding by political authorities of the economic forces with 
which the technicians will be concerned. The realism and adequacy of the 
models used by the technicians become irrelevant unless the political authorities 
take them seriously. 

In discussing the training of senior technicians, the ability to commu- 
nicate with political authorities will be stressed. But communication is a two- 
way process. In newly developing countries, the distance between political 
authorities and technicians is especially great, with strong hierarchic patterns. 
Thus, without absolving the senior technidans of responsibility in the commu- 
nication process, there is need for training programmes that will prepare political 
authorities for their role in the dedsion-making and planning-action cycle. The 
political authorities, of course, are relatively inaccessible. Just as senior 
technicians should be prepared to deal with political authorities, so the political 
authorities must learn how to use technidans. Working out realistic and effective 
programmes for top political authorities is a challenge of the highest order. 
The United Nations is in a unique position to sponsor such programmes. In 
discussing techniques, the spedfle approach that might betaken will be touched 
on, but obviously there is room for considerable experimentation. 

ITO 
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2 . Trainitig of senior technicians 

The planning and implementation of economic development involves 
skills and knowledge in a variety of fields such as engineering, economics, 
statistics, agronomy, geology, public finance and accounting. While senior tech- 
nicians will be concerned with specialized fields, it is important that they should 
be familiar with related fields. In general, we may say that the broadening of 
the curricula that is taking place in the technical schools of the United States 
is a move in the right direction. For example, an engineer should have some 
acquaintance with statistics, economics and accounting, as well as the physical 
sciences. Some training in these fields would give him a greater capacity to co- 
ordinate different specialists under him and communicate with other specialists 
in other organizations. 

While the academic training of future senior technicians should be 
broadened, it is unrealistic to expect academic training to be suflQdent. Because 
so much depends on the linkages among the various activities, it would appear 
desirable that a seminar for senior technicians be held regularly, oriented 
towards specific goals of major activities and remedial action that appears 
necessary. An important function of some of the methods that we shall discuss 
will be to provide a basis for communication among the various steps of eco- 
nomic development and the various elements of the process of decision-making 
and the planning-action feed-back cycle. 

The separation between planning and doing is a problem in any society. 
In countries with relatively little experience in implementation this is a special 
problem. An important training procedure would be to have future senior 
technicians start with a project in its planning stage and follow it through to 
completion, preferably under the direction of an experienced administrator. 

There is no better training for a young specialist than to work on an 
important project with a proven and hard-driving administrator from the very 
beginning of the project to its completion. ^Oi/tstanding administrators can 
make excellent use of five or six such youhg men, using them as trouble- 
shooters, treating their shortcomings as object lessons. In carrying out such a 
programme, it is important that the styie of leadership be bold, that is, not 
afraid of making mistakes, but quick to acknowledge and correct its mistakes. 
This approach to training can yield early dividends and build administrators 
who will be conscious of the needed linkages. 

If senior technicians are to forge new and better solutions, they will 
have to carry on a spirited and intimate dialogue with the dedsion-maker. 
Certain spedal conditions will have to be fulfilled before a suitable dialogue 
can take place. The deasion-maker must regard the senior technidan as an 
instrument to be used to achieve his (the dedsion maker’s) goals. This role 
of tool is one which the senior technidan must be ready to accept. Ordinarily, 
a dedsion-maker will make known his values, restraints and priorities in a 
relatively incomplete and vague manner. An important function of the senior 
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technidan is to put these values, restraints and priorities into the form of 
operational criteria, and in the light of these criteria to translate the objectives 
of the dedsion-maker into detailed, time-phased goals. Before doing this, he 
must formulate alternative goals and apply the criteria to these goals. The senior 
technidan must be free to=explore alternatives which relax restraints that have 
been^ set by the dedsion-maker. Only when the results have been made avail- 
able is the decision-maker in a position to know what his restraints (part of his 
value system) are costing. 

Freedom to explore the borders of initially forbidden territory is an in- 
dispensable condition for fruitful activity by senior technidans. This implies 
a certain open-mindedness on the part of the dedsion-maker. Obviously, 
dedsion-makers vary considerably in their receptivity. Some are so set in their 
ways and unrealistic in their expectations that there is virtually no hope of 
recondling what is initially stated as wanted, with what can be obtained. But 
the inability of the senior technidan to communicate can also, and often does, 
block co-operation between political authorities and senior technidans. While 
effective communication requires that the political authorities should regard the 
technidans as tools that are available for their use, senior technidans must pre- 
serve their integrity; they must be "true”, in the same sense as any tool. The 
relationship of senior technidans with political authorities is a sensitive area, but 
its importance is such that it deserves careful thought and the highest priority. 



3. Training of working technicians 

Countries vary considerably in availability of technically qualified persons. 
To Aose countries that are in short supply even of technidans with limited 
training, it may seem that, with the increased availability of such technidans, 
rapid progress would follow. But in many countries well endowed with 
technicians progress is far slower than would appear reasonable. What was said 
previously about the need for strengthening linkages applies equally to working 
technicians, but to enable working technicians to take account of such linkages 
it is necessary to provide formal mechanisms to that end. 



E. Order and manner of training 

There is a strong temptation to start a training effort at the level of work- 
ing technicians by sending single individuals for training in a developed country. 
The presumed justification is that such individuals will come back to their 
countries and introduce the new ways of doing things to their own organization. 
As one who has participated in such training efforts, I have become convinced 
that this is not a promising approach. Apart from the question of the relevance 
of his training to problems in his country, the single individual who has learned 
new ways of doing things in another country is easily overwhelmed on his 
return. Few self-respecting bureaucrats anywhere will embrace strange ways 
introduced by a single subordinate. 
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A more promising approach is to introduce new methods from the top 
down, each succeeding layer absorbing more detail. When a man’s superior 
adopts an approach as his own, his subordinates are far more receptive than in 
the reverse case. 

Because of the importance of communication among participants, it is 
desirable that training should be in groups that would actively and professionally 
communicate with each other. After an initial period of formal training, more 
informal "learning by doing" activities should be organized in which persons 
who work together engage in a real activity in accordance with the framework 
that was taught in the formal sessions. 

The methods that have been discussed are relevant to. all levels of author- 
ity political authorities, senior technicians and working technicians — because 
these methods can serve as a basis for communication. Any training programme 
for a particular group would provide different emphasis and detail. For example, 
political authorities would be especially concerned with values, objectives, in- 
struments and corrective action, but would have to be aware of all connexions. 
Senior technicians would be especially concerned with data, predictive methods, 
criteria, measurement and the harmonization of different elements. In training 
working technicians, it would be necessary to take objectives and criteria as 
given and concentrate on detailed methods of shaping projects and programmes 
and carrying out projects. 



F. Methods for economic administrators 



O 
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The problem of methods for economic administrators can be discussed 
with reference to an analogy. Let us suppose that we wanted to train a group 
of engineers in two years so that they could organize an automobile industry 
in a newly developing country. What kind of technology should the engineers 
be taught.^ How much should they learn about fuel cells, turbo-jet engines or 
hovercraft.^ It would be foolhardy to invest much in these fascinating and prom- 
ising fields. It would be more prudent to concentrate on the proven elements 
of automative technology. Similarly, the techniques taught to economic 
administrators should be those whose worth is proven. Even proven techniques 
will require considerable adaptation to the conditions of the newly developing 
countries. While training programmes will necessarily touch on the more 
complex techniques, particular stress should be laid on the limitations, special 
requirements and pitfalls of such methods. 



For example, some use of input-output analysis, even if in only rudiment- 
ary form, is inevitable. It is important for administrators to understand the data 
requirements and the dangers of aggregation — considerations which argue for 
great caution in pushing for immediate reliance on elaborate input-output 
models in newly developing countries. Somehow they must learn to discriminate 
between interesting techniques that may be useful ten or twenty years hence 
and realistically dependable techniques that they can put to use in their own 
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countries in the immediate future. ^ Just as it would be folly for a plant 
manager to attempt to make a fuel-cell-engined car, so it is foolish for 
administrators to depend on methods, that far exceed their immediate data 
capability or other capabilities. The distinction between an interesting research 
and development possibility and something that can be put to work right away 
is an important one. Where there are techniques which are considered sufficient- 
ly promising, it is desirable tliat a research and development effort be set up 
in a way which will not prejudice a going operation. Sometimes such research 
and development efforts may have to use actual jobs as pilot studies, but they 
should be approached as pilot studies. The resources going into research and 
development should be explicitly earmarked. That there should be such efforts 
is not to be denied. In fact, it would seem that international agencies have 
a special obligation to finance and direct such efforts. 



(a ) Aggregate planning 

The process of drawing up the aggregate plan has been described on a 
very simple basis in the two volumes of Programming Techniques for Economic 
Development (ECAFE). These two volumes can serve as a text for introducing 
the subject to top political authorities and senior technicians. The group of 
experts that prepared these two volumes rendered an important service in 
providing a basic training document in this area. Were it used as a training 
document in a few countries, under close observation, there would doubdess 
be a basis for improving it further. 



(b) Project analysis 

The process of projea analysis has not been subject to the same kind 
of development. As was said in discussing common deficiencies in present 
economic development efforts, there has not been an agreed framework for 
project formulation and evaluation. 

Proven methods for project analysis exist that are appropriate for profit- 
making organizations. Some features of these methods are applicable to any 
effort to use resources economically. But it is obvious that they are not ap- 
propriate as they stand, if we are interested in analysing projects from the point 
of view of the economy. This is particularly true for the newly developing 



4 In the report (Programming Techniques for Economic Development) by the first group of 
experts on programming techniques organized by the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, Bangkok, i960, three levels of econometric models aie given 
according to countries, with special reference to Asia and the Far East. 

5 See The Management of Corporate Capital, edited by Ezra Solomon, a publication of 
the Graduate School of Business, University of Chicago, Third Series (Free Press of Glencoe, 
Illinois), Eugene L Grant and W.G. Ireson, Principles of Engineering Economy (Ronald Press 
Company, New York, I960); James B. Weaver, H. Carl Bauman and W.F.Heneghan, "'Cost 
and Profttahihty Estimation*; Chemical Engineers' Handbook, Fourth Edition, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1965), section 26. 
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countries. The basis for project analysis in newly developing countries has 
received considerable attention in the economic journals and works of econo- 
mists. While these discussions have been thorough and exhaustive, they tend to 
be general, fragmented, and non-operational. In 1961, the writer and a Turkish 
colleague devised a framework for the formulation and evaluation of projects, 
designed to fill important needs in the newly developing countries.^ This sys- 
tem specifies three points for a project as a matter of routine; data required; 
format oi the data, and criteria to be applied. 



The formal criteria suggested are crucial for economic growth, but the 
system is suffidendy flexible to accommodate the particular sodal and polidcal 
values of the dedsi on-makers. The system is a synthesis of the thinking and 
practices of engineers and economists, with special reference to newly developing 
countries. With the possible exception of the format for worksheets, all the 
features of the system have appeared elsewhere in the relevant literature. The 
uniqueness of the system lies in its integration of many previously discussed 
elements into a unified and operational system. It has been tested in a variety 
of teaching and operating situations and reflects numerous modifications that 
were indicated as desirable. While it cannot be regarded as the last word, in the 
judgement oi virtually all persons who have worked with the system it re- 
presents a very significant improvement over existing systems. Its most dedsive 
advantage over existing systems is that it combines the many economic dimen- 
sions of a project in a way which fadlitates dedsion-making. Apart from inherent 
advantages of the system, its influence towards standardization can bring import- 
ant benefits. The standardization can improve communication, promote badly 
needed teamwork, help overcome narrow and inappropriate professionalism and 
facilitate direction, review and training of personnel. 



The Organization of American States sponsored a workshop on project 
evaluation for Venezuela in the summer of 1964 and another for Central 
America *n February and March of 1965. In both workshops, technidans with 
responsibilities in the formulation and/ or evaluation of projects partidpated 
in a two-week seminar and then proceeded in groups to prepare real projects 
under the guidance of instructors. 

While the training of working technidans is very successful, it has be- 
come painfully obvious that the little contact we have had with the political 
authorities and the senior technidans has been insuffident really to install the 
proposed system of project analysis. In fact, we may have increased the gulf 
between technidans and political authorities. It is dear that it is necessary 
first to reach the political authorities, then the senior technicians and lastly the 
working technidans. 



6 Tilt* latest published version Is the text used in the workshop held in Central Ame- 
rica in the early part of 1965 ; .-Uu//)/s ik proyntos, uri siitma de formulaadn y vvaluadon de proyxxtos 
opididrrnvtv apUcabk a hi patui cn ttoj da daarroiio,, by Morris J. Solomon and Osman Edin, 
Organization of American States, UP/G. 22/1, 1 5 January 1965- Original: Spanish. 
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G. Pert system of planning and implementation 



In any of the steps of economic development, objectives have to be trans- 
lated into specific time-phased goals, results measured, the two compared and 
remedial action taken. This is particularly true of projects and programmes. 

In the last eight years, a formal system for detailed planning, scheduling 
and review of action has emerged, which has great promise for newly develop- 
ing countries. This is the PERT system (Programme Evaluation and Review 
Technique). PERT complements a project analysis system with some overlap. 
In fact, it may be said tfcat no project is formulated until it has been expressed 
in tne PERT form. In the PERT system, a plan for a project (or programme) 
may be represented as a network of nodes and arrows. 

The symbols are as follows : 



where the nodes have thelfollowing meaning: 

1 = Approval of project; 

2 = Engineering specifications accepted for bid purposes; 

3 = Request for bids for machinery mailed out; 

4 = Request for bids for plant mailed out ; 

5 = All bids received; 

6 = All contracts av/arded. 



■4 2, the arrow denotes the drawing up of engineering specifi- 
cations. 

3, the arrow denotes preparation and mailing out of bid 
specifications for machinery. 

^ 4, he arrow denotes mailing out of bid specifications for 
plant. 



0 Event 



> Activity 

Thus a simple network would be as follows: 
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3 > 5, the arrow denotes preparation by vendor and mailing of 

bids on machinery. 

In 4 > 5, the arrow denotes preparation by vendor and mailing of 

bids on plant. 

5 > 6, the arrow denotes selection of bids and drawing up of 

contracts. 

(For details on the use of PERT, the reader is referred to the self-teaching 
volumes I, II, and III o{ PERT Fundamentals, published by the PERT Orienta- 
tion and Training Centre, Washington, D.C.) 7 



Estimates of the time required for each activity give a basis for deter- 
mining the padi which is critical, that is, the path (of activities) which limits 
the completion of the project. A project of any magnitude would ordinarily 
be broken down into many activities with many paths. By concentrating on 
the path (of activities) that are most limiting, one can often reduce the time 
it takes to complete the project. The execution of the project uses as a target 
a detailed time and cost schedule. This time and cost schedule (by activity) 
forms the basis for control of the execution of the project. Ordinarily each 
activity has an expected completion time which is short enough to give early 
warning that the project is not meeting its time or cost schedule along with 
promising lines of corrective action. Corrective action can take a variety of 
forms, as described previously. 



When the PERT technique is combined with cost information, an inte- 
grated system for project implementation is achieved. The PERT method is an 
excellent framework that can supplement the project analysis framework of the 
Orgamzation of American States. It provides; 

(a) a disciplined basis for detailed planning of a project ; 

(^) a dear picture of the scope of a project; 

(r ) a method of evaluating goals ; 

(d) a means of preventing omission of activities that naturally belong 
to the project; 

(e) a definition of the responsibilities of the various groups or depart- 
ments involved; 

(/) an aid in refining the design of a project; 



7 The reader is advised toexcUide from consideration chapters 5 and 6 of volume II. 
These tv, o chapters deal with probabilit> considerations which are of dubious value. 
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(^) an excellent vehicle for training; 

(/.)) a basis for measuring progress, comparing goals with achieved results 
and initiating corrective action. 



H. Organising for economic development 

An important instrument of economic development is organization. While 
some of the techniques discussed can facilitate the carrying out of economic 
development, the organization of government can help or hinder the eflfort. By 
now it must be apparent that the linkage effects and the harmonization of 
different elements is perhaps of overriding importance. In this regard, solutions 
that have been successful in analogous situations can be instructive. 

First, it is desirable that, wherever practical, the planning and execution 
should be united in the same group. Secondly, if the planning function is 
specialized, then there should be formal coupling devices. For example, at some 
point in the planning of a project or programme (even if towards the end), the 
person or group responsible for execution should be briefed and the planning 
should not be regarded as completed until he or it is willing to undertake the 
responsibility for the execution of the planned eflfort and to meet costs and 
schedules. This overlap is absolutely essential. As a minimum, the implement- 
ing group should agree to a detailed network of implementation and a schedule 
of costs. Preferably, there should be association earlier in the eflfort. 

As the effort is implemented, review and controls should be in terms of 
the schedule of costs and should progress with maximum freedom of action for 
the implementing organization. The criteria of success must be meaningful, with 
strong incentives for success. Those incentives can be monetary or symbolic, 
preferably both. The adoption of a comprehensive and meaningful set of criteria 
can furnish a basis for rewarding good performance. Using incentives also im- 
plies using deterrents. Unless leadership is ready to distinguish between good 
performance and poor performance and take corrective action, good performance 
cannot be expected. 



9 



I. Some specific proposals for action 



There is an urgent need for an agreed framework for the formulation, 
evaluation and execution of projects. Such a framework, based on a consensus, 
should be incorporated in a manual and other training material such as films, 
self- teaching course material, and other teaching aids. The purpose of the 
Interregional Symposium on Industrial Project Evaluation sponsored by the 
United Nations Centre for Industrial Development and held in Prague inOcto- 
ber 1965, moved in this direction. 
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Following the adoption of such a framework, it is important that an 
intensive effort should be made in a few carefully selected countries to develop 
training materials and test those materials on actual projects. The political 
authorities of these selected countries should be, at the very least, receptive and 
accessible. Ihe obstacles should not be so large as to preclude the successful 
use of promising approaches. While a crucial test for materials developed will 
be their success in the "pilot countries", an effort should be made to put such 
training materials in a form that is of general applicability to newly developing 
countries. This implies an expanded testing effort after promising materials 
have shown their value in a few countries. There should be frequent modifica- 
tions in this material to reflect experience. Out of such an effort would come 
courses for various levels of economic administrators, including political author- 
ities. While a large part of the effort would have to be directed towards project 
development, the programme should include all the steps of economic develop- 
ment and the full decision-making planning-action cycle. The whole range of 
rnanagement activities, including the very strategic element of fhll plant utiliza- 
tion, would necessarily be covered. 



Parallel with and complementary to work in pilot countries would be an 
effort to develop a series of industry studies. Past efforts have been handi- 
capped by a failure to adopt a format that is applicable to a great variety of 
situations. ” A recent effort, representing an excellent example that can serve as 
a prototype for industry studies, is a study on the flat glass industry prepared by 
Lee Charles Nehrt of Indiana University. By referring to the study, and relating 
the data to conditions in his own country, an engineer or economist can readily 
determine the prospects for a sheec-glass plant in his own country. There is 
reason to believe that, using the Nehrt study as a protoq'pe, a series of ana- 
logous studies could be produced for suitable industries which would be of 
value to a large number of newly developing countries. This is clearly a task 
for an international agency. The creation of industry studies is an activity that 
can be parcelled out to qualified persons or groups, provided there is a suitable 
prototype. A central co-ordinating group would be needed. 

At a later point, it would be useful to carry out research on the develop- 
ment of a computer system to aggregate project variables so that macro-planning 
can be made to interact with micro-planning on a prompt and effective basis. 
A starting point for such an effort would be a country that has carried out 
project development on a comprehensive basis. This task is clearly one which 
can be started after some progress has been made with one or two pilot 
countries. 



8 Two massive attempts to meet this need have been the plant requirement booklets 
put out by the United States AID Agency and the small-scale industry serirs put out by the 
Commission of Small-Scale Industry of India. An important deficiency of this material is that 
a particular configuration of a plant is given with very little basis for adaptation and choice 
according to the particular conditions of the country in question. Recent attempts by the 
United Nations to provide such data for these industries are in a more helpful form, 
but suffer from excessive presentation of history, leaving it to the reader to *normaliae’ such 
history. Studies in Economia of Industry. Number 1, United Nations. New York, 1963; Program- 
mtng Data and Criteria for the Aluminium Industry (ST/ECLA/CONF. 1 1 / 1 . 24 ). 
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ANNEX I 

Address by Mr. LH.Abdel-Rahman, United Nations Commissioner for Industrial 
Development, to the Inter-regional Working Party on the Training of 
Economic Administrators in Industrial Development 



On behalf of the United Nations, I have great pleasure in welcoming 
all ()l you to tliis Inter-regional Working Party organized by the United Nations 
in co-operation with the Development Centre of the OECD, We are glad that 
we have had the honour and privilege of co-operating fully with OECD in this 
project. It is my sincere hope that such technical co-operation with the OECD 
and the Development Centre will increase in future, thus pooling our scarce 
resources for the benefit of the developii^ countries, I am very grateful to 
Mr. Kristensen for his personal interest in the meeting and sincerely hope 
that he will continue to express similar interest in our future joint activities. 
We in the United Nations are happy that the Government of France invited 
us to hold our meeting in Paris and that the courtesy and hospitality of Mr. 
Kristensen, Mr. Buron and his colleagues in the Development Centre made 
this meeting a reality. I wish to extend to the Government and Mr, Kristensen, 
Secretary General of the OECD, our heartfelt dianks. 

Your deliberations from my point of view will have a "touch of original- 
ity" and a "flavour of pioneering", and they will also involve a "bit of a burden" 
in formulating positive action. 

When I say tliat your deliberations will have a touch of originality, I 
am fully aware that yours is, in many ways, the first meeting to tackle system- 
atically the problems of training of public officials in industrial development. 
Who would have thought of it in the later fifties and in the early sixties as 
something basic that requires systematic national and international action? It 
has now been realized that it is an acute problem and a matter of reality. 



It is a fact that the State plays a basic role in promoting and accelerating 
industrial development. In this task, the Government and other public officials 
have to act as "public-sector entrepreneurs”. The incentive of profit, at least 
for the formative period, is replaced by the incentive of responsibility. Govern- 
ment aaion or the concerted and co-ordinated action of government officials 
make all the difference between a stagnant and inefficient industry and a 
throbbing and smooth-running industry. In a positive sense, the Government 
becomes an entrepreneur in undertaking risks, investing and running industries. 
In another sense, it injects \dtality through a series of policy measures. Thus 
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the Government and public officials are called upon to shoulder important 
responsibilities. 

If one were to directly conclude from this that there is a need for the 
training of public officials generally, it would amount to an underestimation 
of iJic valuable experience, important respon.sibilities and enormous courage 
isp aye y the civil servants and public officials who often work in a difiiciilt 
environment and working conditions. I can claim to have gone through this 
process myself and fully appreciate the magnitude of tasks faced in dealing 
with industrial development problems. I am sure, however, that you will agree 
wUh me that, if it is possible to look at our own work objectively once in a 
while, preferably away from the actual place of work, it will be both instructive 
and useful. We have called this process training of industrial economic 
administrators largely owing to lack of a better phrase. Whatever may be the 
proper terminology, you will agree with me that there is a need for an inter- 
nadonal dialogue on this question and hence this meedng. 

I noted in some of the papers a query raised as to whether there is such 
a species as an industrial and economic administrator. After all, there are 
administrators, whether in medical administration or in industrial administration. 

I his, again, is a problem of delinition and needs clarification and possibly, as 
I said earlier, a better expression. On the other hand, a person is an instrument 
of activity and probably one should be more concerned with spelling out such 
activity. These are rather tempting subjects for discussion and I will try to 
refrain from entering into discussion on these at this moment. I am sure that 
you will have sufficient time to deal with it later. 

I mentioned earlier that your work will have a flavour of pioneering. The 
translation of a need into a full-fledged programme of work involves an 
enormous amount of effort, clarification of ideas, and charting courses of action. 

I see in your agenda these problems brought up for discussion. I am sure your 
recommendations will pioneer the work in training in industrial development 
in developing countries. 

I can see from the papers submitted to this meedng a number of inter- 
esting approaches to the subject. One of them refers to the need for distinction 
between the work involved in formulating a plan and the work involved in 
implementing it. On the face of it, they are rather closely interconnected. Yet 
if one analyses the various activities in an operational sense, interesting conclu- 
sions emerge. For example, one of the experts rightly indicates that, from a 
training point of view, you can always import expertise in the stages dealing 
with the formulation of a plan. On the other hand, the implementation of the 
plan has to be based on local talent and skills. This area appears to be more 
amenable and even urgent from the point of view of training. 

From the quick observation of the material in front of you, I nodee diat 
suggestions are made for the training of different categories of persons, includ- 
ing politicians. I fully realize that government officials do not work separately 
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from the political decision-ma leers. The eflectivcncss of their work will depend 
on the understanding and support of the final decision-makers. This means 
that there is a need for communication with the highest authorities and an 
appreciation of the political environment. To understand politicians and influence 
them is one question, and to recommend training for the highest decision- 
makers is, to my mind, an entirely different question, 

I would like to take this opportunity to stress, as I remarked earlier, 
that you will have a bit of a burden in formulating positive action. This, to 
my mind, is a very important aspect of your work. If your deliberations can 
lead to formulating a programme of action, or at least the direction of effort 
lequircd in tackling the important question of training, I would consider your 
deliberations most rewarding. We know that this is rather too much to ask 
within the short period of time of the meeting. On the other hand, I take 
encouragement from the fact that we have in you a wealth of experience, an 
array of disciplines, a fund of ideas which you can put to concerted use, 

I will look forward to your recommendations and programmes of action 
to be implemented both by the national Governments and by the international 
organization engaged in promoting industrialization in general and industrial 
training in particular. We in the Centre for Industrial Development are in the 
process of undertaking vastly expanded programmes of work to promote 
industrial development in the developing countries, in which training is a vital 
part. We have organized four regional symposia in industrial development which 
will meet within the next six to eight months in Santiago, Addis Ababa, Kuwait 
and Manila. In these, about 100 Governments will participate. I am sure that 
they will look with interest on any programme of action that you may evolve 
at this meeting. 

We in the Centre will also endeavour to implement your recommendations 
by organizing special training programmes as we did at Cairo recently. I am 
sure that you will have a close look at the experience of that programme, which 
is contained in one of the discussion papers submitted to this meeting. We can 
assist Governments in formulating training programmes based on your 
recommendations. We can also provide expert assistance and other assistance 
in depth through Special Fund resources. Several institutes of training are al- 
ready functioning, aided by the Special Fund. We could arrange technical meet- 
ings to clarify issues and prepare the necessary training manuals. I wish to 
mention some of these only to provide some background and framework to 
your recommendations. The Development Centre also has similar programmes 
and your recommendations will spur further action in the area. 

I have now a very special and pleasant task before I complete my state- 
ment. I would like to take this opportunity to suggest to you Mr. Etienne 
Hirsch as chairman of this meeting. He is a distinguished Frenchman and the 
OE(.D Development Centre, as the host organization, has kindly agreed to 
provide the services of Mr. Hirsch as our chairman for the working sessions. 

1 would consider it very lucky that we should have such an eminent manavail- 
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able to undertake this ratlier interesting but hard work. Mr. Hirscli is a 
distinguished economist and the man behind the French plans. He was Com- 
missioner General for Planning in France and has distinguished himself in many 
international jobs. He was the President of Euratoni and is now advisor to 
several developing countries in planning. It is my sincere hope that he will 
accept this arduous job and I also hope that you will accept my nomination 
of Mr. Hirsch unanimously. 



Lastly, I wish to thank you all for taking the trouble to come and devote 
yourselves to this important subject. I wish to extend to our hosts, the French 
Government, the Secretary General of the OECD and the staff of the Develop- 
ment Centre, our grateful thanks. I am sorry 1 will not be able to attend all 
your meetings, much as I would like to, but you will, I am sure, under Mr. 
Hirsch ’s chairmanship, be able to produce an interesting programme of action. 
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Organization of the Working Party 

The Interregional Working Party on the Training of Economic 
Administrators in Industrial Development met in Paris from 2 to 10 September 
1965. It was organized by the United Nations Centre for Industrial Develop- 
ment and the Bureau of Technical Assistance Operations in co-operation with 
the Development Centre of the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD). 

The Working Party was attended by representatives of twenty-five 
countries, by a small group of expert consultants and by an observer from the 
federal Republic of Germany (see annex III). The United Nations appointed 
Mr. G.S.Gouri as the Director of the Working Party and Mr. Franijois van 
Hoek was appointed Co-Director by the OECD Development Cent.^e. 

Twelve discussion papers, prepared by the expert consultants, the United 
Nations Centre for Industrial Development and the Development Centre of the 
OECD, were presented to the Working Party. Participants prepared country 
reports on the subject of their choice, giving an account of their country in 
so far as it related to a particular item or items of the agenda. 

The opening session of the Working Party was presided over by Mr. 
Kristensen, Secretary-General of the OECD. Mr. Gruson, on behalf of the 
French Government, welcomed the participants to France. The United Nations 
Commissioner for Industrial Development, Mr. I.H.Abdel-Rahman, after greet- 
ing the participants on behalf of the United Nations, described the main 
purpose of the meeting and expressed the hope that the Working Party would 
be able to draw up suggestions for further action. 

On the proposal of Mr. Abdel-Rahman, the Working Party unanimously 
elected Mr. Etienne Hirsch, former Commissioner General for Planning in 
France, whose services had been made available by the OECD Development 
Centre, as Chairman of the Working Party. 

The procedure in discussing the various items consisted of the present- 
ation of the subjects under a given item by an expert consultant. This initiated 
the discussion of a given item illustrated by country experiences as contained in 
the country papers submitted to the meeting and other experiences which the 
participants and expert consultants had had in their present and previous func- 
tions. 



After completing the discussion on the various items of the agenda, the 
Working Party appointed a drafting committee to prepare a report of the meet- 
ing. The drafting committee consisted of the following persons: Mr. H. Franco 
Bravo (Colombia), Mr. A.M.K. Mazari (Pakistan), Mr. T.Mazigh (Tunisia), 
Messrs. D.Carney and C.Furtado (expert consultants), the Chairman of the 
Working Party and the Director and Co-Director. 
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List nf persons attending the meeting of the Inter-regional Working Party 





PARTICIPANTS 


Argeritiria 


Roberto Jorge Tomasini 

Co-ordtaator del Sector Industria y A.ineria del Consejo Nacional 
de Desarrollo 

Hipolitu Yrigoyen 250 —* 80 piso 
Buenos Aires 


Brazil 


EusacilJo Silva Leal 

Secretaire Ex^cutif du Groupe Executif de 
rindustrie Mecanique (GEIMEC) 

Rua Cel. Moreira Cesar 173 

Apto. 1103 

Niteroi 

E. do Rio de Janeiro 


Cameroon 


Albert Chrisdan N'doung 
Chef Adjoint 

Service de ^Industrie et du Commerce 
Minist^re des Affaires ^conomiques et du Plan 
Yaounde 


Chad 


Ahmed Valendn N’gakoutou 

Directeur du Plan et du Develop pement 

B.P. 286 

Fort-Lamy 


Chile 


Eduardo Troncoso Langlois 

Programador Global de Industria y Minen'a 
Ofidna de Planificadon Nacional 
Hu6rfanos 863/20 Piso 
Sandago 


Colombia 

• 


Hernando Franco Bravo 

General Manager 

Insdtuto de Fomento Industrial 

Apartado Aereo4222 

Bogoti 
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F.l Sij/tijJnr Allrcdo Amado Hcrrador 

Head jf Industrial Promotion Department 
Institute of Industrial Dc\’eIopment 
Avenida CuocatJan M7 
San Salvador 



K.B. Rao 

Officer on Special Duty 
Ministry of Industry and SuppU 
* L’dyog Bhavan ’ 

Maulana Azad Road 
New' Delhi 

Massan Sadjadi 

Manager. Te ile and Cement Factories 
Director* Cement and Food Industries 
Ministry* of Economy 
Teheran 






Fcrhang Jalal 

Acting Director 
Economic Department 
Ministry of Industry 
Baghdad 



Shmuel Golomb 

In charge of Manpower Planning and Trainitig 
Ministry of Finance 
fciy Salem 

ln>r\Oui(t Maurice Atchc 

Ingdnieur a I’Administtation g^n^rale du Plan 

B.P. 649 

Abidjan 



Jon/av Hanna Odeh 

Director 

Planning* Research and Financing Department 
Jordan Development Board 
P.O. Box No. 555 
Amman 



Mii'/a^asuir Gaston Ramenason 

Ing^nieur ^lectrotcchnicien 
B.P. 334/ 

Tananarive 
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Malta Henry A. Trend o 

Assistant Scactary 

Ministry of Economic Planning and Finance 
Valletta 



Mcxiin G. Calderon Martinez 

Head of Department ol Industrial De>’clopment 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
Av. Cuauhtemoc 80 
Mexico 7 , D.F. 

Pakistan A.M.K. Mazari 

Secretary to Goveinment of VTest Pakistan Industries 
Commerce and Mineral Resources Department 
Karachi 



P*^ Emilio De Althaus 

Economic Adviser 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Lima 



Phtlippinti Augusto C. Espiritu 

Director 

Philippinc-s Ch.imbcr of Imlustiies 
Xational Economic Council 
P.idre Faura 
Manila 

Surra Lcum Sulaiman Jahati 

Managing Director 

Sierra Leone Produce Marketing Board 

P O. Box No. 508 

Freetown 



Tuviua Tewfik Mazigh 

SouS“Directeur 

Division Industrie et Infrastructure cconomiqut 
Secretariat d'EtatauPian et i j Etonomic . ii .uuk 
Tunis 



Turkey Semsettin lyigum 

Director 

Establishment, Planning aiid Organization 
Tukiye Cimento 
Sana>ii T.A.S. 

Kavaklidere 

Ankara 
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Vmti J Anih Salah M. El Agan 

R cpuhlii 

Assistant Gtpcral Manager for Financial AfFairs 
General Organiz.ition for Industrialization 
Imperator Bahlawt Street 
r<'^ky 

< -ito 



Upper Volt *2 i^ierre C. Damiba 

Chaige des relations avet les ScKict^s d'Etat 
Ministere de TEconomie nation ale 
P.R 372 
Ouagadougou 



Tiiliu Baho Del Buono 

Director in the Industrial Programme Department 
CI.D.E. 

Convcncion M23 
Montevideo 



OBSERV^ER 



Federal Republic Hans A. Ha\*cmann 
of Cerrnany 



Research Institute for International Technical Co-ope*ratio% 
Aachen 



EXPERT CONSULTANTS 



Paul Borel (France) 

Directeur 

Institut international de Recherche et de Formation en vue du D^seloppement harmonist 
262 rue Saint Honors 
Paris Icr 



David Carney (Sierra Leone) 

Senior Lecturer 

African Institute for Economic Development and Planning 

B.P. 3186 

Dakar 
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CcLso Furtido (Brazil) 

\ isiting I^roicssor of Economics 
YaJc University 
New Haven 

Connecticut (United Suics cl America ) 

I\isqu.ile Sar.iceno (Italy) 

Vice-President 

Associ^ione per lo Sviluppo delHndustria nel Mezzogiorno 

6 Via di Porta Pinciana 

Rome 



Morris J. Solomon ( United Stales of America ) 
Chief 

Operations Research Branch 
Statistical Research Division 
United Slates Department ot ( .nnmerce 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington. D.C., 20233 

Richard S. Thorn (United States of America) 

Profcssor of Economics 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania, 15213 



Vidosav Trickcivic { Yugoslavia) 

Deputy Dircaor 

Yugoslav Institute of Economic Research 
Zmaj Jovina I 2 
P O.Box 6 1 1 
Belgrade 



L.J. Zimmerman (Netherlands) 



Dean 

Institute of Sodal Studies 
Molenstraat 27 
The Hague 



SECRETARIAT 



Etienne Hirsch 



Chairman, Imer-regional Working Pirty 
Director. Institut de Privision ^onomique et socaJe 
Conservatoire national des Arts et Metiers 
Paris 
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Robert Buron 

president ol the OHCD Dcvel* >pmt ni Centre 
I.H. Abdel-Rahman 

( !()inmissioner for Industrial Development 
L’nited Xations 

(*T. S. C W>uii 

Diiettoi, Inteiiegioiij] U'orking Paitv 

('hie!. Management .ind Training SeLtiori 

I nited Nations ( entre for Industrial Development 

l ran<,t)is van I loe k 

( c) Director, Inteiicgiunal UDrking Paitv 
Mead of the 1 raining Division 
()PCD Development ( entre 

Hrnesto ('abrera 

I'nited Nations Centre for Industrial Development 

Ann till Hourcheron (Mrs.) 

OI-.(!D Development Centre 

V. Rousseau ( Miss ) 

Department of I*Lotu>mit and Social Aftairs 
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